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Giotto  fu  il  primo,  ch'  alia  dipintura 

gia  lungo  tempo  morta,  dette  vita  ; 

e  Donatello  mese  la  scultura 

nel  suo  dritto  sentier,  ch'  era  smarrita. 

Cosi  1'architettura 

storpiata  e  guasta  alle  man  de  i  Tedeschi, 

anzi  quasi  basita, 

da  Pippo  Brunelleschi, 

solenne  architettor,  fu  messa  in  vita ; 

onde  gloria  infinita 

meritar  questi  tre  spirti  divini 

nati  in  Firenze  a  nostri  cittadini. 

ANTONFRANCESCO  GRAZZINI,  DETTO  '  IL  LASCA.  ' 
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DONATELLO 

CHAPTER   I 

THE  ART  OF  DONATELLO 


<  TW    TATURE,'   wrote    Vasari,   in    the    first  edition   of   his 
^W^      Lives,  'justly  indignant   to  see   herself  made  almost 
•""  ridiculous  in  the  strange  figures  left  to  the  world  by 

the  earlier  sculptors,  decided  the  birth  of  one  who  in  his  work 
should  restore  to  good  form,  with  perfect  grace  and  proportion, 
the  ill-made  bronzes  and  pitiable  marbles,  loved  and  cherished 
by  her,  benignant  mother,  as  things  she  had  produced  with  long 
patience  and  great  care.  Wherefore,  the  better  to  fulfil  her  will 
and  determination,  she  loaded  Donate  at  his  birth  with  marvellous 
gifts,  and  sent  him  down  hither  among  mortals,  full  of  benevo- 
lence, of  judgment,  and  of  love.  .  .  .  Most  happy  days  and 
blessed  epoch  which  enjoyed  in  him  so  much  ability  and 
goodness ! ' 

One  could  wish  that  the  biographer  had  not  suppressed  in  his 
later  edition  his  enthusiastic  preface,  which  in  this  case  seems  not 
to  be  exaggerated  in  its  praise  either  of  the  man  or  of  the 
artist. 

Donatello  is  without  doubt  the  most  important  figure  among 
the  Masters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  not  only  in  his  special 
branch  of  sculpture,  but  as  chief  and  leader  of  the  whole  artistic 
movement.  More  than  this,  he  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  representative  figures  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  for 
he  gave  visible  form,  as  did  Michelangelo  later,  to  the  intellectual 
aspirations  and  achievements  of  his  epoch.  He  interpreted  in 
marble  and  bronze  no  less  clearly  than  did  the  humanists  with 
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their  pen,  the  dominating  elements  of  the  movement,  the  newly 
awakened  paganism  with  its  joy  in  physical  life,  the  emancipation 
from  chains  imposed  by  an  austere  religion,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  individuality  and  complexity  of  the  mind.  In  him  con- 
verged the  two  great  streams  of  antique  and  modern  sentiment, 
the  appreciation  of  external  life  peculiar  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
civilizations,  with  its  robust  self-reliance  and  enjoyment  of 
sensuous  emotions,  and  the  comprehension  of,  and  respect  for, 
the  inner  workings  of  the  soul,  inherited  from  the  severe,  often 
morbid,  self-analysis  of  mediaeval  Christianity.  Which  of  these 
two  opposing  elements  had  in  him  the  mastery  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say,  for  he  threw  his  sympathies  with  equal  ardour  into 
both.  His  romping  children  of  the  Cantoria  and  Prato  Pulpit,  as 
soulless  little  animals  as  any  puppies  or  squirrels,  are  as  far 
removed  in  sentiment  as  is  possible  to  conceive  from  his  tragic 
Baptists,  Virgins,  and  Magdalens.  His  marble  *  David '  of  the 
Bargello,  with  his  insolent  swagger,  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  his 
intellectual  and  solemn  '  St.  Mark '  of  Or  S.  Michele.  He  was 
the  eloquent  spokesman  for  his  many-sided  epoch,  with  whose 
conflicting  interests  he  was  completely  in  touch,  and  which  he 
interpreted  with  equal  sympathy  and  conviction. 

His  importance  in  the  history  of  Italian  art  lies  chiefly  in  his 
originality  of  conception,  his  sudden  and  complete  breakage  with 
tradition,  and  his  technical  innovations.  More  than  any  other 
artist  he  visualized  with  his  own  eyes,  conceived  with  absolute 
independence,  and  executed  with  methods  equally  original  and 
free  from  prescribed  rules. 

This  independence,  coupled  as  it  was  with  marvellous  technical 
skill,  gave  him  at  once  the  rank  of  chief  and  pioneer  of  Italian 
art.  The  Florentine  school  of  painting  as  well  as  sculpture  was 
dominated  entirely  by  him,  and  after  his  visit  to  Padua  that  of 
North  Italy  as  well.  So  completely  Donatellesque  did  Italian  art 
of  the  fifteenth  century  become,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
what  direction  it  would  have  taken  without  his  overwhelming 
influence.  One  may  go  farther  and  assert  that  his  is  the  dominat- 
ing influence  in  the  modern  school  of  sculpture,  and  that  every 
great  Master  of  our  own  day  consciously  or  unconsciously  has 
based  his  art  upon  that  of  Donatello. 
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The  Florentine  school  in  its  sculpture,  painting,  and  architec- 
ture, received  its  impressions  in  almost  equal  degree  from  the 
Antique  and  the  Gothic,  conflicting  forces  which  it  succeeded  in 
welding  into  a  very  harmonious  and  self-expressive  art.  The  first 
great  sculptor  consciously  to  imitate  the  Antique  was  Niccol6 
Pisano,  but  it  is  to  his  son  Giovanni  rather  than  to  him  that 
Florentine  art  owes  its  specific  qualities.  In  his  early  work  him- 
self influenced  by  the  Antique,  Giovanni  Pisano  became  later 
completely  Gothic,  and  there  is  so  much  resemblance  between  his 
sculptures  and  those  of  the  French  cathedrals  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  his  impressions  were 
derived  directly  from  them.  His  work  has  not  only  the  Gothic 
restlessness  and  lack  of  finality,  slightly  modified  by  its  transit 
through  the  serious  Italian  mind,  but  it  has  also  too  many 
external  resemblances  of  form,  gesture,  and  treatment  of  drapery, 
for  any  doubt  to  remain  as  to  its  origin. 

Giotto,  the  imitator  if  not  actually  the  pupil  of  Giovanni 
Pisano,  sculptor  rather  than  painter  in  his  plastic  treatment  of  the 
human  form,  continued  and  developed  the  Gothic  traditions  in 
Florentine  art.  Striking  analogies  can  be  found  between  his 
paintings  and  the  French  cathedral  sculptures  and  ivories  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Under  his  direction  the  specific  qualities 
of  Florentine  art  took  definite  shape,  the  qualities  which  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows — attention  to  form  and  line,  correct 
and  realistic  representation,  and  interest  in  individual  character 
and  emotion — Truth,  severe  and  simple,  expressive  of  the  Floren- 
tine character  of  that  epoch.  Under  Giotto's  rule  the  influence 
of  Antique  art  was  almost  entirely  in  abeyance,  and,  during  the 
hundred  years  that  followed,  Florentine  painting  and  sculpture 
were  almost  Northern. 

Giotto  was  the  first  painter  of  the  Renaissance  to  break  with 
Byzantine  tradition,  to  visualize  in  a  more  modern  manner,  and  to 
attempt  a  realistic  presentation  of  the  human  form.  He  was  the 
first  also  to  interpret  individual  character  and  to  portray  emotion. 
Hence  he  is  the  true  founder  of  the  dramatic  and  expressive  art 
which  is  peculiar  to  Florence.  His  power  of  representing  what  he 
saw  was,  however,  limited,  for  he  understood  little  of  the  structure 
of  the  body,  and  less  of  the  articulation  of  joint,  or  movement  of 
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limb  and  muscle.  Thus  his  innovations  were  chiefly  tentative, 
and  his  art  would  not  be  so  convincing  as  it  is  but  for  his  mastery 
of  one  great  secret  of  the  painter's  craft — the  presentation  of  solid 
form  in  third-dimensional  space.  He  was  the  first  to  give 
substance  to  painted  figures,  the  first  to  create  on  the  flat  surface 
of  wall  and  panel  interior  space,  and  to  place  within  it  solid  and 
substantial  forms.  He  had  the  plastic  sense  of  the  sculptor,  and 
his  figures  have  the  massiveness  and  weight  of  monumental 
sculpture.  This  solidity  and  substance  given  to  painted  form  is 
his  greatest  achievement  in  the  progress  of  art. 

But  Giotto  was  much  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
hundred  years  that  followed  little  was  produced  but  superficial 
imitations  of  his  style.  The  Gaddi,  and  even  Orcagna,  added 
little  to  the  development  of  Florentine  art.  It  was  not  till  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  any  real  progress  was  made, 
and  it  was  now  a  group  of  sculptors  which  took  the  lead.  In  the 
hands  of  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  Nanni  di  Banco,  and  Ghiberti, 
technical  proficiency  in  the  handling  of  marble  and  bronze  was 
attained,  perspective,  composition,  anatomy,  and  the  management 
of  relief  were  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence,  so  that  by 
the  time  Donatello  was  old  enough  to  learn  his  art,  its  laws  and 
technicalities  were  taught  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  tentative 
experiment,  as  far  as  marble  sculpture  at  least  was  concerned,  was 
unnecessary.  It  was  all  plain  sailing,  and  from  the  beginning  of 
his  artistic  career  Donatello  was  free  to  occupy  himself  almost 
exclusively  with  his  intellectual  ideas  and  his  interests  in  charac- 
ter and  emotion,  sure  of  being  able  to  interpret  with  facility  in 
plastic  form  all  his  mind  had  conceived. 

Little  in  the  surviving  work  of  Donatello  shows  inefficiency 
in  the  handling  of  his  material.  The  two  statuettes  of  '  Prophets ' 
on  the  North  Portal  of  the  Duomo,  executed  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
have  a  certain  naivete  and  roughness  which  betray  youth,  and  so 
to  a  greater  degree  has  the  unfinished  statue  of '  David '  in  the 
Martelli  Palace,  but  in  a  short  space  of  time  we  find  him  execut- 
ing a  work  of  such  consummate  skill  as  the  statue  of  the 
*  Evangelist '  in  the  Duomo.  So  rapidly  did  he  mature,  and  to 
such  a  pitch  of  technical  excellence  did  he  attain  in  his  early 
manhood,  that,  had  we  to  place  his  works  in  chronological  order, 
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unaided  by  documents,  the  task  would  tax  the  power  of  the  most 
judicious  critics. 

But  his  technical  excellence  and  proficiency  are  not  his  greatest 
claim  to  the  high  place  he  holds  in  the  progress  of  Florentine 
art.  Donatello  was  the  first  to  develop  the  specific  qualities  of 
the  school  as  formulated  by  Giotto — its  dramatic  and  expressive 
character,  its  directness  and  scientific  truth  to  Nature.  Not  one 
of  his  seniors — Jacopo  della  Quercia,  Nanni  di  Banco,  Masolino, 
nor  Ghiberti,  had  occupied  himself  with  the  more  intellectual 
side  of  art,  nor  striven  to  represent  the  body,  nor  to  interpret 
character  and  emotion  with  unidealized  fidelity.  Their  interest 
was  rather  in  the  search  for  abstract  beauty  and  decorative  effect. 
Donatello  was  the  first  Master  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  repre- 
sent humanity  as  it  exists  with  crude  veracity,  accentuating 
impartially  its  merits  and  defects.  For  him  beauty  of  form  and 
feature  had  little  interest.  He  was  apparently  unaware  of  its 
desirability,  and  if  by  chance,  wishing  to  embody  the  gracious 
chaste  soul  of  the  Virgin,  the  noble  chivalry  of  St.  George,  he 
carved  these  figures  of  consummate  classic  beauty,  one  feels  that 
his  true  interests  were  rather  in  the  expressive  ugliness  of  his 
Campanile  statues,  and  the  intellectual  harshness  of  his 
*  Evangelist '  and  «  St.  Mark.' 

He  was  the  first  realistic  portraitist  of  Italian  art ;  and  his 
forcible  interpretation  of  character  has  never  been  surpassed.  In 
this  lies  his  greatest  claim  to  the  high  place  he  holds  as  pioneer 
and  chief  of  modern  art.  His  comprehension  of  and  sympathy 
with  the  subtlest  shades  of  character  and  emotion  give  him  rank 
among  the  most  profound  psychologists  who  have  ever  dissected 
and  laid  bare  the  human  soul.  As  Antonio  Pollaiuolo  dissected 
the  body  and  discovered  the  movements  of  muscle  and  joint,  so 
Donatello  dissected  the  mind  and  revealed  its  mysterious  work- 
ings. His  so-called  '  Prophets '  of  the  Campanile  and  the 
Duomo,  in  reality  portrait  statues,  are  among  the  most  subtle 
psychological  studies  in  existence — the  'Jeremiah,'  with  its  expres- 
sion of  mingled  pathos  and  obstinate  tenacity ;  the  '  Habakkuk,' 
less  frank  and  resolute,  with  a  suggestion  of  vanity  in  the  ascetic 
face;  the  'Zuccone,'  ugliest  and  most  sympathetic  of  portraits, 
with  its  dominant  note  of  melancholy  and  self-distrust;  the 
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'  Poggio,'  above  all,  with  its  mobile  face  puckered  into  a  hundred 
wrinkles — sceptical,  cynical,  ironical,  but  beaming  with  kindly 
humour. 

And  it  is  not  only  in  his  portraits  that  he  has  crudely  inter- 
preted character  and  probed  the  recesses  of  the  heart.  In  his 
series  of  statues  of  the  *  Baptist,'  as  boy  and  man,  he  has  traced 
the  tragedy  of  a  soul  with  a  vividness  and  comprehension  of 
which  few  analytic  psychologists  are  capable.  They  form  a  study 
of  the  development  of  mental  disease  in  an  hysterical  morbid 
nature  as  harrowing  as  any  modern  German  has  produced. 

But  his  many-sided  genius  was  not  confined  to  the  serious  and 
intellectual  side  of  life.  He  felt  and  had  sympathy  with  all  its 
moods,  and  there  is  hardly  an  emotion,  hardly  a  phase  of  character 
that  he  has  not  interpreted  with  equal  comprehension.  No  Greek 
or  Roman  felt  more  keenly  than  he  the  joy  of  sensuous  life,  nor 
presented  it  in  more  thoroughly  Pagan  fashion.  In  his  sculptures 
of  the  Prato  Pulpit  and  the  Cantoria  he  has  extracted  the  very 
essence  of  the  exuberant  animal  life  of  the  senses. 

The  same  physical  exuberance  he  has  expressed  in  its  more 
mature  aspect  in  his  swaggering  young  '  Prophet '  of  the  Man- 
dorla  Portal,  in  his  insolent  marble  '  David '  of  the  Bargello,  and 
in  his  more  serious  and  chivalrous  '  St.  George. '  These  statues 
interpret,  as  no  literature  has  done,  the  moral  attitude  of  his  epoch, 
the  revival  of  the  Pagan  spirit,  the  newly  awakened  Lebenslust, 
the  reaction  from  the  ascetic  self-repression  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  his  tragic  Baptists  and  ascetic  Magdalens  he  has  touched 
the  opposite  extreme,  interpreting  in  their  haggard  faces  and 
fleshless  limbs  the  spirit  of  mediaeval  Christianity.  As  we  turn 
from  one  to  the  other  of  these  sculptures,  the  versatility  and 
wide  comprehension  of  the  mind  that  could  so  sympathetically 
present  these  extremes  of  human  feeling  must  needs  astonish  us. 

And  between  these  two  extremes  he  has  touched  as  truly,  as 
sympathetically,  all  the  intervening  notes.  The  serene  hauteur 
of  his  *  Evangelist '  of  the  Duomo  is  developed  in  his  '  St.  Mark  ' 
to  a  more  fulminating  force.  The  former  has  the  majestic 
assurance  of  Jove,  while  the  latter,  hardly  differing  in  feature,  is 
marked  with  human  passion,  concentrated  and  menacing.  Finally 
we  have  his  two  statues  of  Christ  in  the  '  Crucifixes '  of  S.  Croce 
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and  of  Padua,  the  most  revolutionary  attacks  on  his  Godhead 
which  exist  in  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  art.  Donatello  then, 
great  sculptor  in  marble  and  bronze,  great  technician  and  crafts- 
man, is  perhaps  still  greater  as  a  thinker  and  psychologist,  and  his 
place  in  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whose 
sentiments  he  so  sympathetically  interpreted,  is  as  important  as 
that  of  the  most  representative  among  the  Humanists. 

As  a  craftsman  Donatello  was  no  less  versatile  than  as  a 
thinker.  A  sculptor  in  marble  on  a  monumental  scale,  such  as 
Italy  has  produced  only  once  again  in  Michelangelo,  a  marvellous 
technician  in  the  management  of  relief  and  the  chiselling  of 
metal,  skilful  as  few  workers  in  marble  in  his  treatment  of  stucco 
and  terra-cotta,  which  has  the  breadth  of  modern  impressionist 
work,  he  was  besides  a  practical  architect,  and  tradition  says  also 
a  painter.1 

As  an  architect  he  must  have  had  experience  and  shown 
ability,  since  he  was  employed  with  Brunellesco  and  Nanni  di 
Banco  to  make  a  model  for  the  cupola  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore, 
which  was  the  most  important  architectural  problem  of  the  day. 
He  was  employed  also  as  a  military  engineer,  being  sent  in  1429, 
together  with  Brunellesco,  Michelozzo,  and  Niccolo  di  Lorenzo,  to 
the  Florentine  army  near  Lucca  to  turn  the  course  of  the  Serchio 
into  the  enemy's  camp.  Their  manoeuvre,  however,  was  a  failure, 
for  the  dykes  they  erected  broke,  and  the  river  instead  flooded 
the  Florentine  forces. 

Donatello  was  the  inventor  of  the  peculiar  flattened  relief 
known  as  rilievo  stiacciato.  His  method  of  obtaining  depth  of 
space  and  distance  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  Ghiberti,  who 
raised  his  fore-  and  middle-ground  figures  in  highest  relief  against 
a  slightly  raised  architectural  or  landscape  background.  Dona- 
tello, on  the  other  hand,  flattened  his  foreground  figures  as  in 
antique  sculpture,  and  obtained  his  marvellous  pictorial  effects 

1  Vasari  states  that  he  was  a  painter  in  his  youth,  and  aided  Lorenzo  di  Bicci  in  his 
frescoes  of  the  Convent  of  S.  Croce  (Vasari,  ii.  257),  but  the  passage  is  full  of  error.  Ben- 
veuuto  Cellini  also  states  that  he  was  a  painter  and  a  good  one  (Cellini,  Trattato  dell' 
Oreficeria,  p.  83).  His  name  is,  however,  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  the  Compagnia  dei 
Pittori  di  S.  Luca  as  '  orafo  e  scarpellatore  '  (Gualandi,  Memorie,  Ser.  vi.  p.  180). 
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of  deep  and  spacious  landscape  or  interior  by  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  perspective.  By  a  system  of  most  delicate  and  almost 
imperceptible  modelling,  and  equally  delicate  incised  lines,  he 
succeeds  in  presenting  the  graduated  planes  of  middle  distance 
and  background  in  the  most  illusive  manner.  The  most  striking 
examples  of  his  rilievo  stiacciato  are  the  four  stucco  medallions  in 
the  Sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo,  and  the  charming  and  suggestive 
landscapes  in  the  reliefs  of  *  St.  George  slaying  the  Dragon '  on 
the  Tabernacle  of  Or  S.  Michele,  and  the  '  Delivery  of  the  Keys ' 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

For  skilful  management  of  architectural  perspective  the  bronze 
reliefs  of  the  'Miracles  of  S.  Antonio,'  in  the  Santo,  Padua,  are 
unrivalled.  So  pictorial  are  the  effects  of  space  and  distance 
that  it  seems  incredible  they  could  be  obtained  on  a  surface  so 
nearly  flat  that  to  the  touch  its  inequalities  are  almost  imper- 
ceptible. In  the  relief  of  the  *  Feast  of  Herod'  on  the  Siena 
Font,  and  the  marble  '  Dance  of  Salome '  in  the  Lille  Museum, 
so  illusive  are  the  effects  of  room  seen  beyond  room  through  open 
archways,  of  deep  Loggie  and  flights  of  steps  in  sharp  perspec- 
tive, as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  he  aimed  at  some  technical 
tour  deforce. 

Another  of  his  innovations  was  of  great  importance  in  the 
progress  of  sculpture — the  adaptation  of  the  work  to  its  height 
above  the  ground  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  to  be 
viewed.  Vasari  recognized  this  quality,  and  narrates  several 
anecdotes  to  point  his  appreciation ;  for  example,  his  '  St.  Mark ' 
of  Or  S.  Michele,  while  in  his  workshop,  so  displeased  the  com- 
missioners that  they  refused  to  accept  it,  until  Donatello  under 
pretext  of  correcting  it  obtained  permission  to  place  it  in  the 
Tabernacle,  when  they  were  amazed,  and  marvelled  at  its  beauty 
and  excellence.1  We  know  from  casts  how  grotesque  and  almost 
repulsive  are  the  coarsely  cut  features  of  the  '  Zuccone  '  when  seen 
at  close  quarters,  but  as  the  melancholy  face  looks  down  from  its 
niche  on  the  Campanile  the  expression,  subtle  and  sympathetic, 
tells  out  with  marvellous  effect.  As  a  result  of  this  adaptation  to 
their  position  the  works  of  Donatello,  more  than  those  of  any 

1  Vasari,  ii.  403  (the  edition  cited  is  that  of  Sansoni,  Firenze,  1878),  and  Baldinucci, 
Notizie  del  Professori  del Disegno  (Firenze,  1845),  i.  408. 
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other  sculptor,  suffer  from  change  of  place  and  reproduction  in 
photograph  and  cast.  The  putti  of  the  Cantoria  have  lost  much 
of  their  charm  from  the  gallery  being  too  near  the  spectator,  and 
the  bronze  cast  of  '  St.  George,'  on  the  wall  of  Or  S.  Michele,  has 
a  better  effect  than  the  original  marble  in  the  Bargello. 

As  chief  of  the  realistic  school  and  inspirer  of  the  great  ana- 
tomical painter  and  sculptor,  Antonio  Pollaiuolo,  Donatello  is 
generally  considered  a  scientific  master  of  the  nude,  yet  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  he  was  specially  interested  in  it  as  were 
Pollaiuolo  and  Michelangelo.  In  his  earlier  works  his  figures  are 
nearly  all  voluminously  clad  in  draperies  which  scarcely  indicate 
the  form  beneath,  such  limbs  as  are  left  bare  are  roughly  and 
conventionally  treated,  and  the  modelling  is  not  always  impec- 
cable. The  only  nude  statue  executed  by  him  is  the  bronze 
'  David '  of  the  Bargello,  and  with  all  its  poetry  this  is,  in  my 
opinion,  neither  one  of  the  best  nor  most  personal  of  his  works. 
Where  it  is  possible  he  drapes  his  figures,  and  even  his  putti  of 
the  Cantoria  and  the  Prato  Pulpit  are  for  the  most  part  clothed. 
Donatello  lacks  the  interest  of  the  Greek  sculptor  in  the  nude  for 
the  sake  of  its  beauty,  and  of  Pollaiuolo  for  the  sake  of  its  possi- 
bilities of  displaying  muscular  movement.  His  preoccupation  is 
with  the  expression  of  the  face,  and  his  interest  in  the  human 
form  is  confined  to  its  interpretation  of  emotion  and  character. 
Thus  on  one  occasion,  presumably  wishing  to  interpret  his  con- 
ception of  the  Baptist  by  the  limbs  rather  than  the  face,  he,  who  in 
general  modelled  his  hands  roughly  and  carelessly,  has  sculptured 
them  so  delicately  and  expressively  that  they  reveal  as  clearly  as 
do  the  features  the  highly-strung  nervous  sensibility  of  the  Saint. 
The  face  of  this  statue — the  marble  '  Baptist '  of  the  Bargello — 
is  left,  as  it  seems  purposely,  rough,  in  order  that  the  effect  may 
be  obtained  by  means  of  the  limbs  alone. 

It  is  a  matter  of  discussion  how  much  or  how  little  Donatello 
was  influenced  by  the  antique,  and  it  is  evident  that  up  to  his 
middle  period  his  works  show  chiefly  Gothic  influence.  Nothing 
could  be  further  removed  from  the  spirit  of  antique  art  than  his 
'  Evangelist '  and  '  Poggio '  of  the  Duomo,  and  his  Campanile  and 
Or  S.  Michele  statues.  His  visit  to  Rome  made,  however,  a  deep 
impression,  shown  not  only  in  his  adoption  of  antique  motives, 
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but  in  the  spirit  of  his  work,  and  his  conception  of  his  theme. 
From  contact  with  Roman  art,  possibly  also  from  contact  with 
the  freer  and  more  worldly  atmosphere  of  the  larger  city,  he 
assumed  a  more  sensuous  attitude  to  life,  a  careless  insouciance 
and  bonhomie,  to  which  he  gave  expression  in  his  joyous  children 
of  the  Cantoria  and  Prato  reliefs  and  his  *  Amorino '  of  the 
Bargello,  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  form,  which 
'impelled  him  to  carve  the  'Annunciation'  of  S.  Croce.  It  was 
not  a  change  so  much  as  something  gained  and  added.  He 
renounced  nothing  of  his  old  interest  in  individual  character,  but 
henceforth  he  conceived  his  theme  in  a  spirit  of  greater  freedom 
and  buoyancy.  As  every  inhabitant  of  Florence  knows,  there  is 
something  in  its  atmosphere,  possibly  the  ever-blowing  harsh 
mountain  wind,  which  strains  the  nerves  and  makes  the  trivial 
things  of  life  seem  serious,  the  serious  almost  tragic.  The 
Florentine  temperament  is  far  from  gay  like  the  French,  or 
sensuous  like  the  Venetian,  and  the  art  of  a  city  must  necessarily 
express  the  local  temperament.  The  seriousness  of  the  Florentine 
painter  and  sculptor  is  due  to  the  same  climatic  influences  which 
made  the  Florentine  merchant  so  successful  in  trade.  The 
genial  atmosphere  of  Rome  had  perhaps  as  much  to  do  with 
Donatello's  altered  spirit  as  the  influence  of  antique  sculpture. 
As  it  wore  off  he  lost  much  of  the  buoyancy  of  this  middle  epoch, 
and  in  later  years  returned  to  his  more  strenuous  manner,  and  the 
Paduan  work  is  as  serious  as  any  of  his  pre-Roman  days.  It  is 
significant  that  in  the  subjects  he  reserved  for  his  own  chisel,  the 
creator  of  the  boisterous  putti  of  Florentine  art  has  left  them 
here  almost  entirely  to  his  assistants,  choosing  himself  to  execute 
the  graver  themes.  In  his  last  work,  the  Pulpits  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
full  of  reminiscences  as  they  are  of  antique  sculpture,  the  themes 
are  treated  in  a  spirit  as  tragic  as  any  Dantesque  conceptions. 
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BIOGRAPHY 

DONATELLO  was  born  in  Florence  in  1386.1  His  father, 
Niccol6  di  Betto  Bardi,  was  a  wool-comber  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  a  man  of  some  political  importance 
in  the  Republic.  He  had  a  house  in  the  parish  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Gattolino  near  the  Porta  Romana.  Exiled  from  Florence  in 
1380  in  consequence  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  Ciompi  riots,  he 
fled  to  Pisa,  but  there  he  killed  one  of  his  political  opponents  in 
a  scuffle  and  had  again  to  fly.  This  time  he  took  refuge  in  Lucca, 
where  he  was  accused  of  plotting  against  the  Republic,  and  was 
condemned  to  be  dragged  to  the  scaffold  at  the  tail  of  an  ass  and 
to  be  beheaded.  His  property  was  to  be  confiscated  and  his 
children  treated  as  rebels.  This  sentence  was  revoked  the  same 
year  by  the  Signoria.  He  was  honourably  acquitted,  reinstated 
in  his  right  as  a  citizen,  and  was  taken  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  Giovanni  di  Bicci,  father  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici.  In 
1415  he  was  already  dead.  Possibly  warned  by  the  chequered 
career  of  his  father,  Donatello  showed  throughout  his  life  no  desire 
to  mix  himself  up  with  politics. 

Little  is  known  of  his  youth.  Vasari  states  that  he  was 
brought  up  from  childhood  in  the  house  of  Ruberto  Martelli,  but 
this  is  an  error,  since  Ruberto  was  twelve  years  his  junior.  It  is 
however  probable  that  Ruberto's  father  was  his  earliest  patron, 
and  quite  possible  that  Donatello  was  an  inmate  of  his  house.  He 

1  In  his  Portuta  to  the  Catasto  of  1427,  which  was  the  earliest,  the  tax  being  only 
inaugurated  in  that  year,  Donatello  gives  his  age  as  forty,  and  in  that  of  1433  as  forty- 
seven,  thus  dating  his  birth  at  1386.  In  his  last  Portata,  however — that  of  1457 — he 
gives  his  age  as  seventy-five,  which  would  place  it  four  years  earlier.  1386  is  the  date 
generally  accepted. 
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executed,  as  will  be  seen,  several  works  at  different  periods  of  his 
career  which  still  remain  in  possession  of  the  family,  among  them 
the  unfinished  statue  of  *  David '  evidently  carved  while  he  was 
quite  a  boy.  Vasari  states  also  that  he  was  among  the  assistants 
employed  by  Ghiberti  on  the  first  Gates  of  the  Baptistry,  com- 
missioned in  1403 ;  but,  though  very  probable,  the  statement  is 
unsupported  by  documentary  evidence. 

In  1406  he  was  enrolled  as  an  independent  sculptor,  and  in 
the  same  year  received  his  first  commission  from  his  constant 
patrons,  the  Operai  di  S.  Maria  del  Fiore.  These  two  statuettes 
of  'Prophets,'  which  crown  the  pinnacles  of  the  Porta  della 
Mandorla,  are  generally  taken  as  the  point  of  departure  in  the 
study  of  his  work,  although  the  unfinished  marble  '  David '  of 
the  Palazzo  Martelli  seems  to  have  been  executed  earlier. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Donatello,  like  most  sculptors 
of  his  day,  began  his  education  in  the  goldsmith's  bottega,  for  his 
plastic  and  monumental  treatment  of  marble,  even  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  shows  nothing  of  the  habits  of  one 
accustomed  to  goldsmith's  work.  Who  was  his  first  master  is 
unknown ;  Baldinucci  and  Vasari  both  assert  that  he  learnt 
drawing  of  Lorenzo  di  Bicci,  but  this  is  improbable.  Dr.  Schubring 
suggests  with  more  reason  that  he  was  the  pupil  of  Nanni  di 
Banco. 

In  his  life  of  Brunellesco  Vasari  relates  that  he  and  Donatello 
went  together  to  Rome  in  order  to  study  antique  sculpture  and 
architecture.  He  states  that  they  remained  there  several  years, 
sparing  neither  time  nor  money  in  seeing  and  measuring  all  that 
was  of  value  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  This  visit  has  been 
questioned  on  the  ground  that  Donatello's  early  work  shows  no 
influence  of  the  antique,  but  Brunellesco's  biographer  Antonio 
Manetti,  who  was  also  his  and  Donatello's  intimate  friend,  con- 
firms the  statement.  He  writes  that  Donatello,  during  their  stay, 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  sculpture  '  without  ever 
opening  his  eyes  to  architecture,'  and  relates  how  owing  to  their 
being  seen  constantly  digging  for  coins  and  fragments  the  two 
Florentines  went  by  the  name  of  *  quelli  del  tesoro.'1  It  is  how- 
ever true  that  Donatello's  earliest  work  is  almost  entirely  Gothic 

1  Gaetano  Milanesi,  Operette  istoriche  di  Antonio  Manetti  (Firenze,  1887),  p.  94. 
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in  sentiment,  and  that  it  is  not  until  after  his  visit  to  Rome  in  1433 
that  the  influence  of  Roman  sculpture  is  perceptible.  If  it  took 
place,  this  early  visit  with  Brunellesco  must  have  been  before  1406, 
for  after  that  date  he  was  continuously  occupied  with  work  for 
S.  Maria  del  Fiore  and  Or  S.  Michele,  producing  in  the  decade 
that  followed  some  of  his  most  important  Florentine  work. 

In  1427,  when  he  made  his  first  Portata  to  the  Catasto,  he  was 
already  forty  years  old.  He  was  living  in  a  hired  house  in  the 
Corso  degli  Adimari1  with  his  mother  Orsa,  aged  eighty,  his 
widowed  sister  Tita,  aged  forty-five,  and  her  son  Giuliano,  aged 
eighteen.  He  was  then  in  partnership  with  Michelozzo,  by  whom 
the  document  is  written.  This  partnership  with  Michelozzo,  who 
was  his  junior  by  about  ten  years,  dates  from  1425,  and  lasted 
until  the  latter  left  Florence  to  accompany  Cosimo  de'  Medici  in 
his  exile  to  Venice.  Judging  by  the  scarcity  of  work  produced 
by  them  in  collaboration,  they  must  both  have  received  for  the 
most  part  independent  commissions,  for  during  the  eight  years  of 
their  partnership  only  two  important  sculptures  were  produced  by 
them — the  Tomb  of  John  xxiu.  in  the  Baptistry,  and  that  of 
Rinaldo  Brancacci  in  Naples.  It  is  probable  that  Donatello  took 
him  into  partnership  in  order  to  cast  his  bronzes,  in  which  craft 
Michelozzo  was  specially  skilful. 

Although  chiefly  employed  in  work  for  the  Duomo  and  Or 
S.  Michele,  Donatello  found  time  to  execute  many  important 
sculptures  for  his  chief  patron  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  who  throughout 
his  life  showed  him  the  greatest  affection.  '  So  great  was  the  love 
that  Cosimo  had  for  the  genius  of  Donatello,'  wrote  Vasari,  '  that 
he  constantly  set  him  to  work  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Donate 
had  so  much  love  for  Cosimo,  that  at  each  least  sign  he  devised 
all  that  he  desired,  and  continually  obeyed  him.'2 

Between  1432  and  1433  Donatello  went  to  Rome,  called 
thither,  according  to  Vasari,  by  his  pupil  Simone  Ghini  to  give  his 
judgment  on  his  model  for  the  tomb  of  Martin  v.  in  the  Church 

1  The  house  was  on  the  left  side  of  Via  Calzaioli,  between  the  Bigallo  and  the  Piazza 
degli  Adimari.     A  series  of  documents  of  payment  of  rent  to  the  Frescobaldi  family  prove 
that  from  1421  to  about  1426  he  inhabited  a  house  in  the  Fondaccio  di  S.  Spirito,  near  the 
Piazza  Frescobaldi,  probably  the  first  house  to  the  right  as  the  Via  S.   Spirito  is  entered, 
which  still  bears  the  Frescobaldi  arms.— P.  Papa,  Miscellanea  d'Arte,  1903,  p.  49. 

2  Vasari,  ii.  407. 
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of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano,1  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he 
left  Florence  in  consequence  of  the  triumph  of  the  Albizzi,  and 
the  banishment  of  Cosimo.  It  is  unlikely  that  so  busy  and 
important  an  artist  should  have  made  so  long  a  journey  for  so 
slight  a  cause,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  went  in 
order  to  escape  annoyance  as  one  of  the  closest  adherents  of 
Cosimo.  His  partnership  with  Michelozzo  ceased  for  the  same 
reason,  as  the  latter  followed  his  patron  into  exile.  That  it  was 
resumed,  if  not  legally,  yet  in  some  sort  of  fashion,  on  their  return, 
their  collaboration  in  the  Prato  Pulpit  and  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Parte  Guelfa,  Or  S.  Michele,  bears  evidence.2 

While  in  Rome  he  was  employed  by  Pope  Eugenius  iv.  in  the 
decorations  for  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Sigismondo,  which 
took  place  in  May  1433,  a  pompous  ceremonial,  for  his  share  in 
which  Donatello  acquired,  according  to  Vasari,  great  fame  and 
honour.  Besides  this  he  executed  several  sculptures  during  his 
stay,  notably  the  *  sepulchral  slab  of  Giovanni  Crivelli '  in  the  Ara 
Coeli,  and  the  '  Tabernacle  of  the  Sacrament '  now  in  St.  Peter's. 

Several  years  before,  during  his  partnership  with  Michelozzo, 
the  Operai  della  Cintola,  Prato,  had  commissioned  the  two  sculptors 
to  carve  the  pulpit  for  the  exhibition  of  the  sacred  Girdle  at  the 
corner  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  Duomo,  but  owing  to  political  dis- 
turbances and  their  consequent  absence  from  Florence,  it  had  not 
yet  been  begun.  Now,  however,  the  Operai  grew  impatient,  and  a 
messenger  was  despatched  to  Donatello  in  Rome  to  remind  him 
of  the  contract.  Whether  this  was  the  reason  of  his  return  to 
Florence  is  unknown,  but  before  the  summer  of  1433  he  began  the 
first  of  the  reliefs.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he  received  the  com- 
mission for  the  Cantoria  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  and  for  the  next 

1  The  bronze  tomb  in  question  is  in  the  Confessione  before  the  High  Altar  of  the  Church. 
It  was  executed  in  1433,  and  is  so  fine  a  work  that  some  critics  have  attributed  the  design 
to  Uonatello  himself.     Its  influence  on  Antonio  Pollaiuolo  in  designing  his  monument  to 
Sixtus  iv.  in  S.  Peter's  is  very  striking.    Vasari  makes  the  error  of  calling  Simone  Ghiui  the 
brother  of  Donatello,  in  his  lives  of  both  sculptors.      Elsewhere  he  confuses  him  with 
Simone  Ferrucci  da  Fiesole,  who  was  also  influenced  by  Donatello.     Simone  Ghini  was  born 
1407,  died  1491,  and  was  Donatello's  pupil.     He  worked  at  the  bronze  doors  of  S.  Peter's 
under  Filarete,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Rome  in  the  service  of  the  Popes. 
In  his  old  age,  however,  he  returned  to  Florence  and  died  there. 

2  It  has  been  generally  accepted  that  this  Tabernacle  was  executed  in  1423,  but  the 
reasons  for  placing  it  at  a  later  date  are  too  strong  to  be  ignored.     They  are  discussed  later. 
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six  years  he  was  working  at  both  sculptures  simultaneously.  Of 
all  his  works  these  show  most  strongly  the  impression  made  on 
him  by  the  Roman  visit. 

On  May  31  he  made  his  third  deposition  to  the  Catasto,  and 
from  this  we  learn  that  he  had  taken  a  house  in  the  Piazza,  dell' 
Olio  in  the  parish  of  the  now-destroyed  Church  of  S.  Ruffello.1 
He  was  then  living  alone,  his  mother  having  died  some  time 
before. 

The  documents  furnish  records  of  some  of  his  work  in  Florence 
during  the  decade  which  followed  his  return  from  Rome.  Till 
1440  he  was  occupied  with  the  reliefs  of  the  Prato  Pulpit  and  the 
Cantoria.  In  1434  he  made  the  design  for  the  stained  glass 
window  in  the  Cupola  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore.  In  1437  he  received 
the  commission  to  execute  bronze  doors  for  the  Sacristy,  but  this 
he  renounced,  and  it  was  later  given  to  Luca  della  Robbia.  If, 
as  seems  probable,  it  was  at  this  date  that  Cosimo  de'  Medici 
employed  him  in  the  decoration  of  the  Sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo,  the 
cause  of  his  refusal  of  the  work  is  clear.  In  any  case,  his  reasons 
were  found  sufficient  by  the  Operai,  as  is  proved  by  the  wording 
of  the  document  which  freed  him  from  the  contract.2 

In  1443  he  received  the  important  commission  from  the 
Fabbricieri  dell'  Area  del  Santo,  Padua,  to  undertake  the 
superintendence  of  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  S.  Antonio. 
He  seems  to  have  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  work,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  chosen  through  the  influence  of  Palla  Strozzi, 
who,  banished  from  Florence,  had  been  living  in  exile  in  Padua 
since  1434.  The  history  of  his  work  in  Padua  will  be  found  in  its 
place  later.  Here  it  is  enough  to  state  that  the  first  sculpture 
executed  by  him  was  the  bronze  Crucifix  for  the  Altar,  the 
success  of  which  procured  for  him  in  1446  the  order  for  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Gattamelata,  the  most  important  of  all  his 
works.  Its  importance,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  Italian  art  cannot 
be  overrated,  for  it  was  the  first  bronze  equestrian  statue  which 
had  been  made  since  the  days  of  ancient  Rome.  He  received  the 

1  The  house  was  in  the  Piazza  dell'  Olio,  between  the  Vicolo  de'  Cavallari  and  the 
Palazzo    de'   Bezzoli,  now  belonging    to  the    Martelli    family,  and  was   the   property  of 
S.  Maria  Nuova. 

2  '  Qualiter  dictus  Donatus  dictas  portas  non  fecit  et  justis  de  causis.'     See  Rumohr 
Forschungen  (Berlin,  1827),  p.  365. 
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commission,  not  from  the  Venetian  Senate,  as  Vasari  states,  but 
from  Giovan  Antonio  da  Narni,  son  of  the  General.  The  statue 
was  cast  the  year  following  the  commission,  but,  owing  to  disputes 
about  the  price,  it  was  not  uncovered  to  the  public  till  1453. 
Simultaneously  he  was  working  at  the  reliefs  and  statues  for  the 
Altar  of  the  Santo,  and  one  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  energy  which, 
at  his  already  advanced  age,  allowed  him  to  produce  in  so  short  a 
time  so  many  masterpieces.  A  great  part  of  the  bronzes  of  the 
Santo  betray  the  work  of  his  assistants,  even  in  the  designs,  but 
the  colossal  Crucifix,  the  four  splendid  reliefs  of  the  *  Miracles,' 
two  at  least  of  the  statues,  as  well  as  the  stone  '  Entombment,'  are 
by  himself — no  small  achievement  when  added  to  the  formidable 
undertaking  of  the  Gattamelata  statue. 

The  presence  of  Donatello  in  Padua  completely  revolutionized 
the  art  of  North  Italy,  which  had  been  hitherto  directed  by  the 
Squarcionesques.  Squarcione  himself  submitted  to  his  influence, 
and  hardly  one  of  his  large  following  but  shows  more  or  less  the 
impression  of  his  style.  The  influence  he  had  upon  Mantegna, 
then  #  mere  youth,  is  seen  throughout  his  works,  and  by  his 
means  the  influence  spread  also  beyond  the  Alps.  If  Italian  art 
owed  much  to  the  Northerns  through  Giovanni  Pisano  and 
Simone  Martini,  it  was  more  than  repaid  by  the  influence  exercised 
through  the  Paduan  work  of  Donatello.1 

So  popular  had  he  become  in  North  Italy  that  commissions 
poured  in  on  every  side.  According  to  Vasari  he  found  time  to 
execute '  an  infinite  number  of  works,'  but  of  all  those  enumerated 
by  him,  one  only  seems  to  have  been  really  by  his  hand — the 
wooden  statue  of  the  'Baptist,'  commissioned  in  1451  for  the 
Chapel  of  the  Florentines  in  S.  Maria  dei  Frari,  Venice.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  in  1450  he  accepted  a  commission  from 
Lodovico  Gonzaga,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  to  make  a  bronze 
reliquary  for  the  relics  of  S.  Anselmi,  and  that  he  paid  two  visits 
to  the  city,  but  for  some  reason,  which  will  be  considered  later,  he 
left  the  work  unfinished.  In  1451  he  received  the  important 
commission  from  the  city  of  Modena,  desirous  to  rival  the 

1  Kristeller  writes,  '  The  stimulus  which  Donatello  imparted,  both  as  a  teacher  and 
through  his  work,  to  the  development  of  the  art  of  Northern  Italy,  was  absolutely  epoch- 
making.' — Andrea  Mantegna  (London,  1901),  p.  43. 
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Paduans  in  their  public  monuments,  to  make  a  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Borso  d'Este,  which,  however,  he  never  carried  out.1 
In  the  same  year  he  visited  Ferrara  to  estimate  a  bronze  statue  by 
Niccol6  Baroncelli,  executed  for  the  Duomo.2 

After  more  than  ten  years  spent  in  Padua,  Donatello,  accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  grew  tired  of  his  voluntary  exile,  and  began  to 
think  of  returning  to  Florence,  but  it  was  with  difficulty  he  was 
allowed  to  depart.  Vasari  relates  that  the  immense  amount  of 
flattery  and  admiration  he  received  made  him  afraid  of  being 
spoilt,  and  that  he  decided  to  return  to  the  more  critical  Floren- 
tines, to  receive  from  them  the  strictures  necessary  to  stimulate 
him  to  better  work.  No  documented  record  of  any  work  during 
the  first  three  years  after  his  return  exists,  but  some  critics  place 
the  Medallions  of  the  Cortile  of  the  Palazzo  Medici,  and  the 
bronze  *  Judith,'  which  was  also  executed  for  the  Palazzo,  at 
this  date. 

In  1457  he  made  his  fourth  and  last  deposition  to  the  Catasto, 
from  which  we  learn  that  he  had  hired  a  house  in  the  Quartiere 
S.  Giovanni. 

During  his  early  manhood  he  had  spent  some  time  in  Siena 
executing  the  statuettes  and  relief  of  the  Font  in  the  Baptistry, 
and  now  again  he  was  invited  thither,  receiving  several  com- 
missions from  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  state.  For  the  latter  he 
made  a  bronze  figure  of  '  Goliath,'  and  for  the  Duomo  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  '  Baptist,'  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  personal  of 
all  his  works.  From  the  Duomo  also  he  received  the  commission 
for  some  bronze  doors,  which  he  began,  but  did  not  continue, 
furnishing  only  the  wax  model.  Like  the  Paduans  the  Sienese 
desired  to  keep  the  great  sculptor  always  in  their  midst,  and 
petitioned  the  Balia  that  he  might  be  taken  permanently  into  the 
service  of  the  state.3 

It  may  be  that  his  return  to  Florence  was  again  at  the  order 
of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  for  it  seems  that  in  1460  he  was  employed 
in  work  for  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  his  commission.  The 

1  Campori,  Gli  Artisti  Italiani  e  stranieri  negli  Stati  Estensi  (Modena,  1855),  p.  185. 
8  Gualandi,  Memorie  originali  di  Belle  Arti,  Ser.  iv.  p.  35. 

3  Gaetano   Milanesi,   Documenti  per  la  storia   dell'  Arte  Senese  (Siena,  1554-1856),  iii. 
p.  295.] 
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dates  of  the  different  sculptures  of  the  Sacristy  are  not  known 
with  certainty,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  finished  before 
his  departure  for  Padua.  To  this  later  time  probably  belong 
the  marble  Cantoria  in  the  left  aisle,  four  stucco  statues  of 
'  Evangelists '  which  have  since  perished,  and  the  two  bronze 
Pulpits  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete. 

Cosimo  de'  Medici  died  in  1464,  recommending  Donatello, 
now  seventy-eight  years  old,  to  his  son  Piero.  Vasari  relates  that 
the  aged  sculptor,  though  no  longer  able  to  work,  passed  his  last 
years  most  light-heartedly  (allegrissimamente),  and  that  Piero, 
careful  to  execute  his  father's  wishes,  presented  him  with  a  podere 
at  Caffagiuolo  where  he  might  live  in  comfort  till  his  death. 
Delighted  at  first,  Donatello  soon,  like  a  true  artist,  grew  weary 
of  the  cares  of  housekeeping,  and  before  a  year  was  over  begged 
Piero  to  take  back  his  gift.  Vasari  relates  the  story  and  subse- 
quent death  of  Donatello  with  much  charm.  '  Donate  affirmed 
.  .  .  that  the  contadino  came  to  him  every  other  day,  now 
because  the  wind  had  unroofed  the  dove-cote,  now  because  the 
commune  had  seized  the  cattle,  now  because  the  tempest  had 
destroyed  the  vines  and  fruits ;  of  all  which  things  he  was  so 
weary,  that  he  preferred  to  die  of  hunger  rather  than  have  to 
think  of  so  many  affairs.  Piero  laughed  at  Donato's  simplicity, 
and  to  free  him  from  this  affliction  accepted  the  podere  and 
assigned  him  a  provision  in  the  bank  to  the  same  amount  or 
more,  in  ready  money,  which  was  paid  him  every  week  in  instal- 
ments ;  at  which  he  was  supremely  content,  and,  servitor  and 
friend  of  the  house  of  Medici,  he  lived  happy  and  without  care 
all  the  rest  of  his  life ;  until,  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
he  became  so  paralysed  that  he  could  no  longer  work  in  any 
manner,  and  was  reduced  to  remain  permanently  in  bed  in  a  poor 
little  house  which  he  had  in  the  Via  del  Cocomero,  near  the  nuns 
of  S.  Niccolo  ;  *  where,  growing  daily  worse,  and  wasting  little  by 
little,  he  died  the  13th  day  of  December  1466,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  near  the  sepulchre  of  Cosimo,  as  he 
himself  desired,  in  order  that  his  body  might  be  near  to  him 

1  The  house  in  the  Via  Cocomero,  now  Via  Ricasoli,  was  at  the  juncture  of  the  street 
with  Via  degli  Alfani,  possibly  that  now  belonging  to  the  Viviani  della  Robbia,  facing  the 
Piazzetta  delle  Belle  Arti,  where  was  formerly  the  Church  of  S.  Niccolo. 
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in  death,  as  his  soul  had  been  near  in  his  life.  His  death  was 
infinitely  lamented  by  the  citizens,  the  artificers,  and  those  who 
had  known  him  living ;  wherefore  to  honour  him  more  dead  than 
they  had  done  when  alive,  the  most  honourable  obsequies  were 
celebrated  in  the  aforementioned  church,  in  which  all  the  painters, 
architects,  and  sculptors,  the  goldsmiths,  and  nearly  all  the  people 
of  the  town,  took  part.'1 

His  tomb  in  the  crypt  below  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
entered  by  the  Cappella  de'  Medici,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  upper  church,  but  in  1547  it  was  ceded  to  the 
Scalandroni  family,  who  converted  it  to  their  own  burial-place.2 

The  personal  character  of  Donatello  seems  from  all  accounts 
to  have  been  genial,  kindly,  and  simple.  He  was  generous, 
warm-hearted,  free  from  vanity  and  jealousy,  always  ready  to 
do  a  kind  action  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  fellow-artist. 
'  He  was  so  good  and  so  pleasant,'  wrote  Vasari  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Lives,  ( so  courteous  in  all  his  actions,  that  if  our 
own  century  thus  values  and  venerates  him  dead,  much  more 
would  it  adore  him  living,  seeing  that  while  the  modern  artists 
are  mostly  full  of  envy  and  pride,  mixed  with  a  vain  and  insolent 
ambition,  Donato  was  benignant,  courteous,  and  humble;  and 
while  these  do  evil  to  their  neighbours,  he  aided  them  with  all 
his  might,  praising  with  modesty  and  judgment  the  work  of  his 
assistants.'3  Baldinucci  relates  as  a  proof  of  his  disinterestedness 
that  he  kept  his  money  in  a  basket  hung  to  a  shelf,  so  that  any 
of  his  assistants  might  help  himself  at  need.4 

Among  the  numerous  anecdotes  related  by  Vasari  and  others, 
all  testifying  to  his  generous  and  kindly  nature,  the  following  is 
worth  quoting.  *A  little  before  his  death,  he  being  sick,  some 

1  Vasari,  ii.  421,  etc. 

2  The  Canonico  Moreni  quotes  from  an  early  description  of  the  crypt  the  following 
words :    '  A  maestro  Donato  alias  Donatello  nobilissimo  scultore,   per  commissione  del 
magnifico  Piero  di  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  si  e  allogata  la  prima  sepoltura  del  secondo  filare 
<  lie  incomincia  appie  la  scaglione  sotto  la  cappella  della  Madonna,  allato  alia  Sagrestia  de' 
Medici  e  accanto  la  porta  che  entra  nel  cimeterio,  sotto  la  chiesa  di  S.  Lorenzo.' 

3  Vasari,  ii.  396,  note. 

4  Baldinucci,    Notizie,   i.    408.      Manetti,    however,    gives    Donatello    a    less    genial 
character  in  his  life  of  Brunellesco.     See  Milanesi,   Operette  istoriche  di  Antonio  Afanetti 
(Firenze,  1887),  p.  145. 
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of  his  relations  went  to  visit  him,  and  after  the  usual  salute  and 
consolations  they  told  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  leave  them  a 
podere  which  he  had  in  Prato,1  small  though  it  was,  and  of  little 
value,  and  they  prayed  him  most  earnestly  to  do  so.  Donato, 
who  was  just  in  all  his  dealings,  when  he  had  heard  them,  replied  : 
"  I  cannot  content  you,  O  my  kinsmen,  because  I  desire,  and  it 
seems  to  me  reasonable,  to  leave  it  to  the  contadino  who  has 
always  worked  it,  and  suffered  much  fatigue  with  it,  and  not 
to  you,  who  have  done  nothing  to  obtain  it  but  pay  me  this  visit. 
Go  in  peace."  .  .  .  Then  having  sent  for  the  notary  he  bequeathed 
the  said  podere  to  the  peasant  who  had  always  worked  it.'2 

Another  anecdote  tells  that  he  was  very  careless  of  his 
appearance,  and  that  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  not  liking  to  see  him 
always  shabbily  dressed,  made  him  a  present  of  a  costume  and 
mantle  of  fine  red  cloth.  Donatello,  to  please  him,  wore  his  new 
clothes  for  a  few  days,  but  after  brought  them  back  to  Cosimo, 
saying  that  they  were  too  dainty  for  him  and  prevented  him  from 
working. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Only  one  authentic  portrait  of  Donatello  exists — that  by 
Paolo  Uccello,  now  in  the  Louvre  (see  Frontispiece).  Of  this 
Vasari  writes  in  his  life  of  Paolo  Uccello :  '  Paulo  loved  ability  in 
artists,  and  in  order  that  the  memory  of  it  should  remain  to 
posterity,  he  portrayed  with  his  own  hand  on  a  long  panel  five 
men  of  note,  and  kept  it  in  his  own  house  in  memory  of  them. 
One  is  the  painter  Giotto,  as  the  light  and  beginning  of  Art ; 
Filippo  di  Ser  Brunellesco  the  second,  for  architecture ;  Donatello 
for  sculpture,  and  himself  for  perspective  and  animals,  and  for 
mathematics  Giovanni  Manetti,  his  friend,3  with  whom  he  often 
conferred  and  reasoned  about  the  problems  of  Euclid.'4  From 
this  portrait  all  the  existing  paintings,  engravings,  and  sculptures 
have  been  taken,  Vasari  himself  engraving  it  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  Lives.  The  painting  is  much  damaged.  It  was  restored 

1  This  was  the  small  villa  at  Figline,  near  Prato,  which  he  bought  in  1442. 
8  Vasari,  ii.  423. 

3  It  was  not  Giovanni  but  Antonio,  the  biographer  of  Brunellesco. 

4  Vasari,  ii.  215  and  424.     In  his  first  edition  Vasari  attributed  the  painting  to  Masaccio. 
It  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Giuliano  di  S.  Gallo.     In  1847  it  was  bought  by  the  Louvre 
from  the  sale  of  Mr.  Stevens. 
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by  Bugiardini  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  been  since  several 
times  repainted,  and  the  heads  have  as  little  character  and  anima- 
tion as  puppets.  We  learn  from  it  that  Donatello  brushed  his 
moustache  from  his  lips,  and  had  a  forked  beard,  but  as  far  as 
real  portraiture  goes  the  painting  has  little  value. 

Vasari  and  Borghini  both  state  that  in  the  nearly  perished 
fresco  by  Masaccio  representing  the  '  Procession  of  the  Dedication 
of  the  Church,'  over  the  door  of  the  cloister  in  the  Carmine,  was  a 
portrait  of  Donatello  among  other  artists  and  citizens  of  Florence.1 
The  fresco  was  already  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Baldinucci,  who 
mentions  its  loss  with  regret.  Some  fragments  have  been  recently 
recovered  from  the  whitewash,  but  unfortunately  none  of  the 
portraits  mentioned  by  Vasari. 

Donatello  occupied  several  ateliers  in  Florence,  but  only  re- 
mained a  few  years  in  each,  probably  because,  never  very  wealthy, 
he  wished  to  make  economies  when  absent  from  the  city,  or 
when  allowed  quarters  by  the  commissioners.  Much  of  the  work 
for  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  was  executed  in  the  workshops  of  the 
Opera  del  Duomo,  not  the  present  building,  but  the  palace  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Tribuna,  which  is  still  decorated  with  the  stemmi 
of  the  Commune  and  Guilds.  While  in  collaboration  with 
Michelozzo  he  hired  the  bottega  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  at  the 
angle  of  Via  de'  Servi,  which  the  Circolo  Artistico  has  now 
decorated  with  his  bust.  On  his  return  from  Padua  he  had  an 
atelier  in  the  Case  de'  Bischeri,  also  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo, 
between  the  Museo  dell'  Opera  del  Duomo  and  Via  dell' 
Oriolo,  now  incorporated  into  the  Palazzo  Guadagni.  This  was  in 
his  possession  up  to  1458.  At  an  earlier  date  he  had  a  bottega  in 
Via  de'  Martelli,  which  was  probably  allowed  him  by  his  patrons, 
the  Martelli,  while  in  their  employ.2 

1  Vasari,  ii.  295. 

2  See  Carocci,  Donatello,  Firenze,  1887. 
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EARLY  WORK 

DUOMO,  TWO  STATUES  OF  PROPHETS  (Plate  i.). — The 
earliest  sculptures  of  which  documented  date  exists  are 
the  two  small  statues  of  '  Prophets  '  which  decorate  the 
North  Portal  of  the  Duomo,  known  from  the  almond-shaped 
relief  in  the  tympanum  as  the  Porta  della  Mandorla.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  richly  decorated  of  the  doors,  designed, 
and  in  great  part  executed,  by  Giovanni  di  Ambrogio,  the  sculptor 
of  the  corresponding  Portal  on  the  south  side — the  Porta  dei 
Canonici.  The  decorations  were  continued  by  Niccolo  d'Arezzo, 
and  the  relief  representing  the  '  Madonna  giving  her  girdle  to 
St.  Thomas'  was  executed  by  Nanni  di  Banco  in  1414.  If,  as 
Dr.  Schubring  suggests,  it  was  from  Nanni  di  Banco  that  Dona- 
tello  learnt  his  art,  it  is  probable  that  he  received  the  commission 
for  the  statuettes  through  his  influence,  for  it  was  a  work  of  some 
importance  to  give  to  a  young  and  untried  artist.  He  received 
the  order  in  November  1406,  and  final  payment  was  made  in 
February  1408. 

The  statues  are  more  easily  studied  in  the  photographs  than 
in  the  original,  high  placed  as  they  are  on  the  pinnacles  of  the 
lofty  door.  The  first  executed  is  evidently  that  to  the  left  of  the 
spectator,  for  the  inexperience  is  more  pronounced  in  this  than  in 
the  other.  The  conventional  pose  and  the  heavily  draped  and  ill- 
arranged  folds  of  the  mantle  recall  the  early  statues  of  the  fa9ade 
of  the  Duomo,  now  at  the  foot  of  the  Poggio  Imperiale,  and  those 
from  the  Tabernacles  of  Or  S.  Michele,  now  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  Bargello.  In  both  the  hands  are  roughly  modelled,  oversized, 
and  stiff  in  action,  as  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  Donatello's  earlier 
work. 

The  figure  to  the  right  is  much  better  posed  than  the  other 
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and  shows  more  facility  of  workmanship.  It  is  a  far  more 
personal  work,  and  strikes  at  once  the  characteristic  notes  in 
Donatello's  art — his  tendency  to  realism  and  portraiture,  and  the 
originality  and  buoyant  energy  of  his  conception.  This  young 
boy,  little  more  than  a  child,  is  obviously  a  portrait-study,  some 
apprentice  of  the  bottega  probably,  chosen  for  certain  qualities  that 
appealed  to  Donatello's  sympathies,  and  portrayed  in  his  every- 
day jerkin  and  hose,  with  a  mantle  and  scroll  as  a  concession  to 
his  rdle  of  prophet.  From  the  resemblance  of  feature  it  seems  to 
be  the  same  lad  who  served  as  his  model  for  the  marble  '  David ' 
of  the  Bargello,  and  again  in  idealized  form  for  his  *  St.  George ' 
of  Or  S.  Michele.  Donatello  shows  himself  already  master  of  his 
tools,  and  has  interpreted  admirably  the  self-confident  arrogance 
of  the  boy  in  the  insolent  face  and  swaggering  pose.  The 
draperies  are  much  better  arranged  than  in  the  corresponding 
statue,  and  their  broad,  simply  treated  folds  allow  the  well-con- 
structed body  and  limbs  to  be  appreciated.  There  is  nothing 
conventional,  still  less  any  suggestion  of  archaism,  in  this  statue,  as 
in  the  other,  and  the  progress  he  has  already  made  is  remarkable. 

In  1421  Donatello  received  the  order  to  carve  two  *  heads 
of  Prophets'  for  the  same  door,  and  these  have  been  identified 
with  the  two  profiles,  one  of  an  old  man,  one  of  a  youth,  in  the 
angles.  They  show,  however,  nothing  of  his  style,  and  might  be 
the  work  of  any  mediocre  craftsman.  He  received  for  them  only 
three  florins  each,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  left  the  entire  work 
to  an  assistant. 

MARTELIJ  PALACE,  DAVID  (Plate  IL). — Judging  by  the  lack 
of  experience  shown  in  the  unfinished  statue  of  '  David '  of  the 
Martelli  Palace,  this  must  be  placed  at  an  even  earlier  date  than 
the  first  '  Prophet '  of  the  Porta  della  Mandorla.  It  is  probable 
that  Donatello  carved  this  awkward  and  ill-posed  figure  while  a 
mere  boy  in  the  house  of  his  patrons,  abandoning  it  as  a  failure. 
His  inexperience  is  evident  in  the  irresolute  and  feeble  pose,  in 
the  poor  modelling  of  the  face  and  limbs,  and  the  badly  arranged 
draperies.  The  face  is  as  inanimate  and  vacant  as  that  of  the 
second  young  '  Prophet '  is  spirited  and  energetic.  The  statue 
seems  to  be  the  earliest  existing  work  of  the  Master,  the  unsuc- 
cessful effort  of  a  mere  lad,  abandoned  in  impatience  at  its  obvious 
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faults.  That  it  was  much  prized  by  the  Martelli  family,  however, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  figures  in  the  portrait  of  Ugolino 
Martelli  by  Bronzino,  now  in  the  Berlin  Gallery,  where  it  is 
represented  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace.1  It  is  not  by  any 
means  a  faithful  copy,  but  seems  intended  for  the  statue.  It  is 
possible  that  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  later  members  of  the 
family  was  rather  as  a  souvenir  of  the  youthful  work  of  their 
protege  than  for  its  artistic  merit. 

BERLIN,  BRONZE  STATUETTE  OF  DAVID  (Plate  11.). — Among  the 
numerous  works  attributed  to  Donatello  in  the  Berlin  Museum  is 
a  bronze  statuette  claimed  by  Dr.  Bode  as  the  original  study 
for  this  *  David.'  It  is  a  rough,  unchiselled  cast,  and  appears 
to  be  a  free  copy  of  a  later  date — a  corrected  copy,  moreover, 
for  the  figure  is  much  better  posed,  freer  in  action,  and  more 
animated  in  expression.  It  lacks,  however,  the  simplicity  and 
directness  of  Donatello's  own  work,  and  has  all  the  fluency  of 
a  later  date.2 

DUOMO,  DANIEL,  or  JOSHUA  (Plate  xv.). — The  earliest  of  the 
statues  executed  by  Donatello  for  the  facade  of  the  Duomo  was, 
according  to  Vasari,  the  Prophet  *  Daniel,'  which  he  states  to 
have  been  carved  while  he  was  still  a  youth.  This  may  be  identi- 
fied with  the  statue,  sometimes  called  *  Joshua,'  in  the  niche  in  the 
right  aisle,  to  which  it  was  removed  at  the  destruction  of  the 
fa9ade  in  1658.  In  spite  of  its  Donatellesque  character  all  the 
later  critics,  with  the  exception  of  Schmarsow,  refuse  to  accept 
this  as  genuine  work,  and  attribute  it  to  Ciuflfagni.  With  the 
sculptures  of  this  feeble  artist  it  has  nothing  in  common,  and  in 
spite  of  its  defects,  the  characteristic  forms  and  pose,  and  the 
energy  of  expression,  warrant  the  attribution  to  the  Master  him- 
self, probably,  as  Vasari  says,  of  an  early  date.  In  1408  and  1409 
entries  in  the  books  of  the  Operai  del  Duomo  record  payment  to 
Donatello  for  a  marble  statue,  not  further  specified ;  payments 
which  have  been  hitherto  accepted  as  for  the  marble  '  David '  of  the 
Bargello.  It  is  now  proved  that  the  commission  for  the  *  David  ' 

1  The  paiuting  was  formerly  ill  Palazzo  Strozzi.     It  was  painted  about  1540. 

1  The  statuette  is  37  centimetres  high.  It  was  bought  in  Faenza,  and  was  in  the  Bayers- 
dorfer  Collection,  Munich.  See  Bode,  '  Florentiner  Bronzestattuetten  in  dem  Berliner 
Museum  '  (Juhrluch  der  Kgl.  Preitss.  Kunstsammlungen,  xxiii.). 
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was  not  given  till  1410,  and  it  seems  most  likely  that  these  pay- 
ments refer  to  the  statue  in  question.  It  has  much  in  common 
with  the  '  Prophets '  of  the  Mandorla  Portal,  and  with  those 
executed  subsequently  for  the  Campanile.  The  prominent  eyes, 
the  animated  expression,  the  muscular  neck,  the  arrangement  of 
the  draperies,  as  well  as  the  large,  roughly  modelled  hands,  are 
characteristic  of  his  work  at  this  period.  The  strange  twist  of 
the  body  is  also  characteristic,  for  Donatello  at  this  Gothic 
period  of  his  art  loved  to  pose  his  figures  in  such  unrestful 
attitudes.  But  the  strongest  proof  of  its  authenticity  is  its 
animation  and  energy,  qualities  which  neither  Ciuffagni 
nor  his  assistant  II  Rosso  were  capable  of  bestowing  on 
their  sculptures.  That  the  statue  had  a  certain  renown  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  copied  on  a  minute  scale  on 
the  Tabernacle  of  the  Silver  Altar  executed  by  Michelozzo 
in  1451. 

It  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Gianozzo  Manetti, 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  the  tradition,  and  unlike  the  statues 
of  the  Campanile,  the  face  has  not  the  individuality  of  portraiture, 
but  seems  to  be  a  variation  on  the  type  which  represented  to 
Donatello  vigour  and  energy. 

S.  CROCE,  CRUCIFIX  (Plate  in.). — Vasari  places  among  the 
early  works  of  Donatello  the  wooden  Crucifix  in  the  Cappella 
dei  Bardi  di  Vernio  in  S.  Croce,  and  though  its  date  is  unknown, 
the  style  of  the  work  justifies  the  assertion.  All  that  is  certainly 
known  is  that  it  was  commissioned  by  Niccolo  del  Barbigia,  and 
was  originally  on  the  tramezzo  of  the  church,  which  was  removed 
in  1566,  during  the  alterations  executed  by  Vasari  himself.  The 
opinion  of  the  critics  as  to  its  date  differs  considerably,  Dr.  Gronau 
placing  it  between  1415  and  1420,  and  M.  Reymond  as  late  as 
1430.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  even  earlier  than  1415,  for  it 
shows  less  assurance  and  maturity  than  the  Campanile  statues. 
Vasari's  popular  anecdote  which  connects  it  with  BrunellescoTs 
Crucifix  of  S.  Maria  Novella  is  certainly  apocryphal,  for  that 
was  one  of  the  last  of  Brunellesco's  works.  The  tale  is,  however, 
of  value  as  drawing  attention  to  the  extreme  realism  of  his  con- 
ception of  Christ,  which  seems  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  deliberate 
challenge  to  his  divinity,  very  significant  of  the  secular  and 
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sceptical  spirit  of  the  time.1  That  his  representation  of  Christ  as 
a  soulless  peasant  was  due  to  his  inability  to  conceive  a  nobler 
type,  as  Vasari's  anecdote  implies,  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, witness  his  grand  figures  of  the  '  Evangelist '  and  *  St.  Mark,' 
both  early  works.  His  conception  of  him  as  a  peasant,  abruti 
and  almost  vulgar,  must  have  been  deliberate,  for  Donatello,  more 
than  any  other  artist,  studied  analytically  the  character  of  the 
personages  he  portrayed.  For  some  reason  he  has  here  chosen  to 
carve  a  realistic  study  of  a  contadino,  with  no  more  intellectual 
development  than  a  beaten  animal,  with  muscular  torso  and  bent 
legs  coarsened  by  labour.  This  is  probably  the  earliest  nude 
figure  executed  by  him,  and  his  comparative  lack  of  interest  in 
the  nude  is  attested  by  his  neglect  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  subject,  for  the  figure  is  covered  from  the  waist  to  the  knees 
with  a  drapery  which  hardly  suggests  the  form  of  the  thighs. 
Nevertheless  the  body  is  admirably  modelled,  and  the  figure  is 
most  impressive  and  dramatic  in  its  crude  realism.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately surrounded  by  a  poor  painting  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  detracts  from  its  severe  effect. 

1  The  anecdote  is  as  follows  :  '  For  the  Church  of  S.  Croce  Donatello  carved  with 
extraordinary  care  a  Crucifix  of  wood,  which,  when  he  had  finished,  thinking  to  have 
executed  a  very  rare  work,  he  showed  to  his  great  friend  Filippo  di  Ser  Brunellesco  to  have 
his  opinion.  Filippo,  who  from  Donato's  words  expected  a  much  better  work,  smiled  some- 
what when  he  saw  it,  which  Donato  seeing,  he  begged  him  by  the  friendship  that  was 
between  them  to  tell  him  his  opinion  ;  wherefore  Filippo,  who  was  most  generous  of  heart, 
replied,  that  to  him  it  seemed  that  he  had  put  a  peasant  on  the  Cross,  and  not  such  a 
body  as  was  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  most  delicate,  and  in  every  part  the  most  perfect 
man  that  had  ever  been  born.  Donato  hearing  this  censure,  where  he  had  hoped  for  praise, 
replied  :  "  If  it  were  as  easy  to  do  as  to  judge,  my  Christ  would  appear  to  thee  Christ  and 
not  a  peasant ;  therefore  take  wood  and  try  to  carve^one  also."  Filippo  without  more  words 
returned  to  his  house,  where,  unknown  to  all,  he  set  to  work  to  carve  a  Crucifix,  and  striv- 
ing to  excell  Donato,  so  as  not  to  be  condemned  by  his  own  judgment,  he  brought  it  after 
many  months  to  the  highest  perfection.  And  when  it  was  finished  he  invited  Donato  one 
morning  to  dine  with  him,  and  Donato  accepted  the  invitation  ;  and  thus,  proceeding 
together  to  his  house,  when  they  had  reached  the  Mercato  Vecchio,  Filippo  bought  some 
things,  and  gave  them  to  Donato,  saying  :  "  Proceed  with  these  things  to  the  house  and  await 
me  there,  and  I  will  follow  immediately."  Donato  then,  when  he  had  entered  the  house, 
saw  the  Crucifix  of  Filippo  in  a  good  light,  and  pausing  to  consider  it,  he  found  it  so  per- 
fect, that  overcome  and  completely  stupefied,  as  one  beside  himself,  he  opened  his  hands 
which  held  his  apron,  so  that  the  eggs  and  cheese  and  all  the  other  things  fell  to  the 
ground  and  were  broken.  But  he  did  not  cease,  however,  to  marvel  and  to  stand  as  one 
out  of  his  senses,  till  Filippo,  arriving,  said  laughingly,  "What  is  thy  intention,  Donato? 
How  shall  we  dine  nowthou  hastspilteverything?"  "For  my  part,"  replied  Donato,  "I  have 
had  my  portion  for  this  morning ;  if  thou  wishest  thine,  pick  it  up.  But  enough  !  To 
thee  it  is  given  to  carve  Christs,  and  to  me  peasants  only.'" — Vasari,  ii.  398,  etc. 
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DUOMO,  THE  EVANGELIST  (Plate  iv.). — The  seated  statue  of 
the  '  Evangelist '  in  the  left  aisle  of  the  Duomo  offers  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  '  Crucifix  '  of  S.  Croce,  expressive  as  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  of  intellectual  force  and  moral  dignity.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  Florentine  sculptures,  for  few  works 
have  had  so  great  an  influence  on  contemporary  and  later  art. 
Till  recently  it  has  been  impossible  to  appreciate  the  noble  figure 
at  its  full  worth,  since  till  the  past  years  it  was  hidden  behind  the 
altar  of  one  of  the  dark  chapels  of  the  Tribuna.  It  was  carved 
to  decorate  the  fa9ade  of  the  Duomo,  and  remained  in  its  niche 
by  the  side  of  the  chief  portal  till  the  destruction  of  the  facade 
in  1586.1 

S.  Maria  del  Fiore  has  had  three  different  facades.  Of  the 
first,  designed  by  Arnolfo,  only  the  seated  statue  of  Boniface  VIIL, 
now  inside  the  entrance,  and  a  bishop  in  the  Sagrestia  Vecchia, 
have  survived.  The  second  was  begun  in  1357,  and  though  never 
carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  building,  was,  so  far  as  it  went,  of 
great  architectural  beauty.  It  was  this  which  Donatello  and  his 
contemporaries  and  assistants  helped  to  decorate.  On  either  side 
of  the  chief  portal  were  tabernacles  about  ten  feet  from  the 
ground  in  which  were  the  four  seated  '  Evangelists '  by  Donatello, 
Nanni  di  Banco,  and  their  assistants.  Above  was  the  marble 
statue  of  the  Virgin  with  enamel  eyes,  now  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  Museo  del  Duomo,  and  on  either  side  of  her  S.  Zanobi  and 
S.  Reparata,  with  two  angels  holding  back  the  curtains  of  a 
baldacchino.  Over  the  side  doors  were  reliefs  representing  the 
'  Nativity '  and  the  '  Death  of  the  Virgin,'  and  around  were 
numerous  niches  filled  with  statues  of  '  Saints '  and  '  Prophets,' 
among  which  were  the  '  Daniel '  above  mentioned,  and  the 
*  Poggio '  by  Donatello,  the  '  David '  by  Ciuffagni,  and  the 
'  Hezekiah '  by  Nanni  di  Banco,  all  now  inside  the  building,  and 
here  also  for  some  short  time  was  the  '  Zuccone.'  The  four  statues 
by  Niccolo  d'Arezzo  and  Piero  di  Giovanni,  now  at  the  foot 
of  the  Poggio  Imperiale,  originally  decorated  the  facade  as 

1  In  the  Museo  dell'  Opera  del  Duomo  is  a  drawing  showing  the  facade  as  it  existed  up 
to  1586,  in  which  Donatello's  'Evangelist'  can  be  clearly  distinguished.  In  the  fresco  by 
1'occetti  representing  the  entrance  of  S.  Autonino  into  Florence,  in  the  first  cloister  of 
S.  Marco,  the  facade  is  also  represented. 
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*  Prophets,'  but  their  haloes  were  removed  and  laurel  crowns 
added  when  they  assumed  the  character  of  poets  to  grace  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  Grand  Ducal  Villa. 

This  facade  was  destroyed  in  1587  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Francesco  I.  with  Giovanna  of  Austria.  It  was 
replaced  by  an  elaborately  painted  construction  of  wood,  and  the 
statues  were  scattered,  many  being  broken  in  pieces,  and  one  or 
two  sold.  The  *  Evangelists '  were  placed  in  the  four  dark 
chapels  of  the  East  Tribuna,  and  the  four  '  Prophets '  in  the  niches 
they  now  occupy  in  the  aisles. 

The  four  *  Evangelists '  were  commissioned  in  December  1408 
—the  'St.  Matthew'  to  Ciuffagni,  the  'St.  Mark'  to  Niccolo 
d'Arezzo,  the  •  St.  Luke  '  to  Nanni  di  Banco,  and  the  '  St.  John '  to 
Donatello.1  Whether  he  began  it  at  once  is  not  known,  but  it 
remained  unfinished  till  1415,  when  he  completed  it,  not  without 
being  forced  by  the  threats  of  the  commissioners. 

The  figure  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  monumental  of  his 
works.  It  has  been  justly  likened  to  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Tonans 
for  its  menacing,  yet  serenely  majestic,  pose  and  expression,  but  in 
conception  the  statue  is  purely  Gothic,  and  shows  no  influence  of 
the  antique.  M.  Reymond  rightly  insists  on  its  resemblance  to 
the  statues  of  Klaus  Sluyter  on  the  Puit  de  Mo'ise  of  Dijon,  and 
to  other  works  of  the  Burgundian  school.  In  its  dramatic  force 
it  is  unrivalled,  and  the  expressive  face  seems  to  incarnate  intellec- 
tual energy  and  indomitable  will.  The  furrowed  forehead  and 
heavy  brows,  the  prominent  eyes,  which  even  in  the  marble  seem 
to  fulminate  fire,  the  fierce  mouth,  shadowed  but  not  hidden  by 
the  long  moustache,  the  patriarchal  beard  parted  in  massive 
curls,  will  be  seen  again  later  in  the  '  St.  Mark '  of  Or  S.  Michele. 
How  profoundly  the  statue  influenced  Michelangelo  is  proved 
by  his  '  Moses '  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  which  is  little  but  an 
exaggerated  version  of  Donatello's  figure.  Antonio  Pollaiuolo 
also  had  it  in  mind  in  carving  his  relief  of  '  Moses '  on  the  Silver 
Cross  of  S.  Giovanni,  for  the  resemblance  is  most  striking.  There 
is  more  than  a  reminiscence  also  in  the  Jove-like  '  S.  Andrea '  of 
Luca  della  Robbia  on  the  fa9ade  of  the  Pazzi  Chapel  of  S.  Croce. 

1  Of  the  other  three  statues  only  the  'St.  Luke'  of  Nanni  di  Banco  has  merit.     It  is  a 
dignified  work  showing  the  influence  of  Donatello. 
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OR  S.  MICHELE 

THE  development  of  Or  S.  Michele  from  an  open  Loggia 
and  cornmarket  to  one  of  the  most  elaborate  gems  of 
architecture  in  existence  took  place  very  gradually. 
Built  in  1280  by  Arnolfo,  the  early  Loggia  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  present  building  dates  only  from  1337, 
when  it  was  reconstructed  according  to  the  original  plans.  In 
1355  the  open  arches  were  filled  in  under  the  direction  of  Orcagna, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  elaborate  scheme  of  decoration 
was  planned.  Essentially  the  Church  of  the  Merchants,  each 
Guild  was  required  to  contribute  to  the  beautifying  of  the 
building,  and  to  place  on  its  exterior  a  statue  of  its  patron  Saint, 
bronze,  or  marble  coloured  to  imitate  bronze,  according  to  their 
respective  importance ;  the  greater  Guilds  only  being  entitled  to 
have  their  statue  of  bronze.  A  place  on  the  wall  was  assigned  to 
each  on  which  to  construct  its  Tabernacle,  and  over  it  a  medallion 
bearing  its  stemma.  There  are  fourteen  of  these  Tabernacles  on 
the  walls,  the  earliest  of  which  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  the  statues  which  filled  these  have  been  removed  to  make 
way  for  more  modern  work.1 

The  Guilds  delayed  so  long  in  fulfilling  their  compact,  that  in 
1404  the  Signoria  issued  a  decree  threatening  the  forfeit  of  their 
right  to  a  Tabernacle  to  such  as  had  not  completed  the  work 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  years.2  Alarmed  at  this  threat  the  Guilds 
proceeded  rapidly  to  give  their  commissions,  of  which  Donatello 
and  Nanni  di  Banco  each  received  three  and  Ghiberti  two. 

1  The  '  St.  Luke '  executed  by  Niccolo  di  Pietro  Lambert!  has  been  replaced  by  the 
statue  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  and  the  '  St.  John  the  Evangelist'  by  Pietro  di  Giovanni 
Tedesco,  by  that  of  Baccio  da  Montelupo.  The  older  statues  are  now  in  the  Cortile  of 
the  Bargello. 

*  See  Gaye,  Carteggi  Inediti,  i.  542. 
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OR  S.  MICHELE,  ST.  PETER  (Plate  v.). — It  has  been 
hitherto  accepted,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Vasari,  that  the 
statue  of  *  St.  Peter '  in  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Arte  della  Beccaia 
— the  Guild  of  Butchers — is  by  Donatello,  and  among  his  earliest 
works  ;  but  no  document  exists  to  prove  that  he  ever  received  the 
commission,  and  since  the  statue  itself  bears  no  trace  of  being  by 
his  hand,  it  may  be  judged  on  its  own  merits.  It  is  true  that 
Manetti  also  attributes  it  to  him,  but  without  documented  proof 
it  is  impossible  to  accept  as  his  this  characterless  and  mechanical 
work.  In  spite  of  Vasari's  praise  of  the  figure  as  *  most  learned 
and  admirable/  it  is  in  reality  dull  and  prosaic,  and  full  of  defects 
of  which  Donatello  was  never  guilty.  The  attitude  is  stiff  and 
conventional,  a  criticism  that  could  be  applied  to  none  of  his 
work ;  the  body,  as  far  as  it  can  be  discerned  beneath  the  ill- 
draped  mantle,  is  too  short  for  the  legs,  and  Donatello's  tendency 
at  this  date  is  to  exaggerate,  on  the  contrary,  the  length  of  the 
body,  witness  his  *  Evangelist'  and  *  St.  Mark.'  Certain  super- 
ficial resemblances  to  his  style  it  undoubtedly  has,  but  it  is 
incredible  that  Donatello,  whose  poorest  work  is  characterized  by 
energy  and  originality  of  conception,  should  have  produced  a 
sculpture  so  mechanical,  pretentious,  and  vapid.  It  has  been 
attributed  by  some  German  critics  to  Nanni  di  Banco,  but  it 
shows  little  resemblance  to  his  style,  and  has  less  character  than 
is  usual  in  his  work.  All  that  can  safely  be  said  regarding  its 
authorship  is  that  it  is  by  some  Donatellesque  follower  or  assistant, 
of  the  same  artistic  calibre  as  II  Rosso. 

OR  S.  MICHELE,  ST.  MARK  (Plate  vi.). — The  first  of  the  three 
statues  executed  by  Donatello  for  the  Church  is  the  '  St.  Mark,' 
which  was  commissioned  in  1411  by  the  Arte  dei  Linaioli — the 
Guild  of  Flax -weavers.1  It  is  of  marble,  for  the  Flax-weavers' 
was  one  of  the  lesser  Guilds,  and  only  the  greater  were  entitled 
to  have  their  statue  of  bronze,  but  like  all  those  executed  in 
marble  for  these  Tabernacles  at  this  date,  it  was  painted  to  imitate 
bronze.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  Donatello's  works,  and 
intellectual  energy  has  perhaps  never  been  so  magnificently 
interpreted  in  art.  The  majestic  figure  stands  in  its  niche, 

1  See  Gualandi  for  the  documents,  Memorie  originali  italiane  di  Belle  Arti,    Ser.    iv. 
pp.  104-108. 
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solemn  and  menacing  like  the  '  Evangelist '  of  the  Duomo,  which 
in  feature  also  it  closely  resembles.  The  heavily  developed  brow 
is  that  of  the  typical  scientist  and  thinker,  and  the  face  has  a 
profoundly  intellectual  expression.  The  forehead  is  deeply  lined, 
and  the  eyes  seem  to  flash  with  concentrated  force  beneath  the 
shaggy  eyebrows.  The  hair  is  arranged  in  the  style  peculiar  to 
Donatello,  the  moustache  brushed  away  from  the  lips,  the  beard 
parted  in  massive  curls.  The  pose  corresponds  with  the  face  in 
its  majesty  and  decision.  One  of  the  most  expressive  and 
dramatic  sculptures  in  existence,  the  statue  seems  to  embody  in 
concentrated  form  the  intellectual  and  moral  energy  of  Florence 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  sole  defects  of  which  it  can  be 
accused  are  that  the  legs  are  somewhat  short  for  the  body,  and 
that  the  hands,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  Donatello's  earlier  work, 
are  large  and  roughly  modelled. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  care  with  which 
he  has  adapted  the  statue  to  its  position  and  lighting.  According 
to  Vasari's  anecdote  it  ran  the  risk  of  being  refused  by  the 
commissioners  while  in  his  workshop,  until  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  set  it  in  its  niche  on  pretence  of  correcting  its  faults. 
Concealing  it  from  view,  he  pretended  to  work  at  it  for  a  fort- 
night, in  reality  not  touching  it,  and  when  it  was  uncovered  those 
who  had  before  condemned  it  for  its  ugliness  were  filled  with 
amazement  at  its  beauty.1  The  anecdote  is  probably  apocryphal, 
like  most  of  Vasari's,  but  it  has  its  significance.  Originality  is 
'always  looked  on  askance,  until  the  eye,  habituated  to  the 
novelty,  becomes  capable  of  impartial  judgment.  Between  the 
suave  statues  of  Ghiberti,  of  Nanni  di  Banco,  and  the  rest  of 
Donatello's  seniors,  and  his  restless,  realistic,  bizarre  figures,  what 
a  gulf !  Donatello  had  thrown  to  the  winds  all  the  formal  canons 
of  sculpture,  and  the  classic  ideas,  themselves  a  recent  innovation, 
to  which  the  Florentine  had  just  grown  accustomed.  In  place 
of  the  typical  statue,  which  more  or  less  embodied  the  virtues  of 
Christianity  and  dogmas  of  the  Church,  he  set  in  the  niches  of 
Prophets  and  Saints  a  series  of  modern  portraits — animated, 
energetic,  excitedly  gesticulating,  despotically  threatening,  swag- 
gering or  mocking — chosen  without  the  least  thought  for  beauty 

1  Vasari,  ii.  402. 
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or  any  moral  attribute,  their  long  simian  arms  and  bony 
frames  in  the  strangest  attitudes.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the 
commissioners  hesitated  even  before  this  superb  '  St.  Mark/ 
with  his  angry  face,  more  like  the  threatening  Jehovah  of  the 
Old  Testament  than  a  mild  Evangelist. 

The  Tabernacle  belongs  to  the  same  date  as  the  statue, 
but  is  not  the  work  of  Donatello.  It  was  commissioned  in 
1411  to  the  sculptors  Perfetto  di  Giovanni  and  Albizo  di 
Piero. 

BARGELLO,  ST.  GEORGE  (Plate  VIL). — Very  different  in 
sentiment  from  the  '  St.  Mark '  is  the  second  of  Donatello's 
statues — the  marble  '  St.  George/  now  removed  to  the  Bargello, 
and  replaced  in  the  original  Tabernacle  by  a  bronze  cast.  The 
commission  was  received  in  1416  from  the  Arte  dei  Corazzai  e 
Spadai — the  Guild  of  Armourers — also  one  of  the  lesser  Guilds. 
Vasari's  fine  criticism  of  this  work  is  more  appreciative  and  to 
the  point  than  all  the  volumes  of  praise  that  have  been  written 
since.1  *  For  the  Arte  de'  Corazzaj  he  made  a  figure  of  St.  George 
in  armour,  most  life-like ;  in  whose  head  is  seen  the  beauty  of 
youth,  of  courage  and  knightly  valour,  a  vivacity  terrible  and 
audacious,  and  a  marvellous  gesture  as  though  the  spirit  stirred 
within  the  stone.'2  This  is  exact.  Like  so  many  of  Donatello's 
statues,  notably  the  *  Zuccone '  and  marble  *  David/  the  seizure 
of  the  transitory  expression  is  so  successful  that  the  figure  seems 
actually  alive. 

The  statue  is  the  most  popular  of  Donatello's  works,  its 
youthful  beauty  and  chivalry  appealing  strongly  to  the  taste  of 
the  public.  As  the  '  St.  Mark '  personifies  the  intellectual  energy 
of  the  epoch,  so  does  this  radiant  figure  embody  the  self-reliant, 
hopeful  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  Although  the  features  re- 
semble so  closely  the  boy  '  Prophet '  of  the  Porta  della  Mandorla 
and  the  swaggering  '  David '  of  the  Bargello,  as  to  suggest  that 
the  same  youth  served  as  the  model  for  all  three,  the  sentiment 
is  entirely  different.  In  its  noble  bearing  there  is  nothing  of  the 
blustering  insolence  that  characterizes  the  'David.'  He  stands, 

1  Bocchi  has  written  aii  entire  work  in  praise  of  the  statue,  L'eccellenza  della  statua  di 
S.  Giorgio  fatta  da  Donatella,  Fiorenza,  1584. 

2  Vasari,  ii.  403. 
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his  head  set  proudly  on  the  long  neck,  facing  the  world  with 
frank,  resolute  eyes.  The  Roman  breastplate  he  wears  shows 
every  curve  of  the  muscular  body,  which  is  finely  modelled,  but 
the  legs  are  somewhat  thick  and  coarse,  and  the  hands,  again, 
are  large  and  roughly  carved. 

The  statue  was  removed  from  its  Tabernacle  as  early  as  1628 
on  account  of  the  injuries  it  had  sustained  from  exposure  to  the 
weather.  Owing  to  the  belfry  stairs,  which  are  constructed  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  behind,  this  niche  is  much  shallower 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  the  rain  and  wind  have  almost 
destroyed  the  bronze-coloured  paint  with  which  it  was  originally 
covered,  and  which  now  remains  only  in  stains  and  patches, 
seriously  damaging  the  effect  of  the  modelling.  It  was  first 
removed  to  the  empty  Tabernacle  of  the  Guild  of  Physicians  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  but  in  1886  was  transferred  to  the 
Bargello,  when  a  bronze  cast  was  made  to  replace  it  in  the  original 
niche. 

How  much  the  statue  influenced  contemporary  art  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate.  There  is  hardly  a  statue  or  painting  of  the 
Saint,  or  indeed  of  any  youthful  warrior,  that  does  not  show  some 
reminiscence  of  it.  Signorelli  adopted  and  made  his  own  the 
defiant  attitude,  which  he  exaggerated,  with  temperamental 
truculence,  into  a  blustering  swagger.  Andrea  dal  Castagno 
must  have  had  it  in  his  mind  in  painting  that  incarnation  of 
intrepid  courage,  the  Pippo  Spano  of  Legnaia,  now  in  S.  Apollonia. 
Mantegna  imitated  it  almost  exactly  in  his  Eremitani  fresco, 
and  more  freely  in  his  '  St.  George  '  of  the  Venice  Accademia.  In 
the  cortile  of  the  Palazzo  Quaratesi,  built  by  Brunellesco  between 
1425  and  1430,  is  a  marble  copy  of  the  head,  proving  how  early 
it  had  become  popular. 

The  Tabernacle  on  Or  S.  Michele  is  also  the  work  of  Donatello, 
and  its  relief  representing  the  '  Slaying  of  the  Dragon '  (Plate  viu.) 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  poetic  as  well  as  technically 
perfect  of  his  sculptures.  In  the  centre  St.  George  plunges  his 
lance  into  the  throat  of  the  dragon,  and  behind  him  stands  the 
Princess  of  Cappadocia,  a  classic,  graceful  figure,  which  anticipates 
the  Virgin  of  the  '  Annunciation '  of  S.  Croce.  The  scene  takes 
place  in  a  spacious  wooded  landscape,  suggested  on  the  nearly 
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flat  surface  of  the  marble  with  marvellous  effect.  It  is  a  triumph 
of  technical  skill  in  the  stiacdato  relief  in  which  Donatello  is  so 
proficient.  The  cave  of  the  dragon,  the  colonnade  of  the  palace, 
with  its  open  door  and  long  passage,  down  which  it  seems  one 
might  walk,  the  bleak  country  with  its  wind-blown  trees,  are  so 
illusively  presented  that  it  seems  impossible  so  pictorial  an  effect 
could  be  obtained  by  means  so  slight.  The  figures  are  admir- 
able, the  knight  sits  his  horse  superbly,  and  the  emotion  of  the 
princess,  who  stands  looking  on,  her  hands  pressed  together  and 
her  knees  quaking  under  her,  is  very  well  rendered.  Dr.  Schu- 
bring  draws  attention  to  the  resemblance  of  the  knight  and 
horse  with  the  relief  of  the  rider  by  Andrea  Pisano  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Campanile,  and  of  the  dragon  to  that  on  the 
helmet  in  the  Bargello  which  I  have  elsewhere  attributed  to 
Verrocchio.1 

S.  CROCE,  ST.  Louis  (Plate  ix.). — The  third  statue  executed 
by  Donatello  for  Or  S.  Michele  is  the  bronze  *  St.  Louis  of 
Toulouse,'  now  over  the  principal  entrance  inside  the  Church  of 
S.  Croce.  The  history  of  the  statue  and  its  displacement  from  the 
Tabernacle  is  as  follows :  Tabernacle  and  statue  were  com- 
missioned by  the  Parte  Guelfa  as  early  as  1418,  but  they  were  not 
completed  till  May  1423.  In  1459  the  Parte  Guelfa,  as  a  result 
of  its  conflict  with  the  Medicean  party,  was  deprived  of  its  right 
to  the  Tabernacle,  and  this,  four  years  later,  was  bought  by  the 
Universita  della  Mercatanzia,  the  Tribunal  which  presided  over 
the  Guilds.  The  statue  of  St.  Louis,  patron  saint  of  the  Parte 
Guelfa,  was  removed,  and  the  commission  was  given  to  Verrocchio 
to  execute  that  of  the  patron  of  the  Mercatanzia,  St.  Thomas. 
The  *  St.  Louis '  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  placed  over  the 
central  door  on  the  unfinished  fa£ade  of  S.  Croce,  where  it 
remained  until  its  restoration  in  1860,  when  it  was  removed  to  the 
place  it  now  occupies  within  the  church. 

The  statue  is  one  of  the  least  popular  of  Donatello's  works, 
but  its  stunted  effect  is  due  to  its  being  seen  at  forty  feet  above 
the  ground,  when  it  was  intended  for  only  ten.  Donatello,  who 

1  See  Verrocchio  (Duckworth  and  Co.,  1904),  p.  87.  So  strong  is  the  resemblance  that 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  retract  my  earlier  judgment  and  attribute  that  exquisite  piece  of 
metal  work  to  Donatello. 
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designed  his  sculptures  always  with  a  view  to  their  position,  is  not 
responsible  for  the  insignificant  appearance  of  the  figure  at  its 
present  altitude,  and  though  far  from  being  one  of  his  best  works, 
it  does  not  deserve  the  blame  with  which  it  has  been  loaded. 
Vasari  has  given  the  keynote  to  the  condemnation  in  his 
apocryphal  anecdote,  which  has  more  interest  for  its  humour  than 
for  its  critical  value.  '  Over  the  door  of  S.  Croce,'  he  wrote,  *  is 
still  to  be  seen  a  S.  Lodovico  of  bronze,  five  braccia  high,  executed 
by  him;  of  which,  being  accused  that  it  was  "goffb"  (awkward), 
and  perhaps  the  least  good  thing  he  had  ever  done,  he  replied  that 
the  Saint  was  a  "goffb"  (blockhead)  to  have  left  a  kingdom  to 
become  a  friar.'1  The  features  have  much  resemblance  to  the 
bust  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  the  Sacristy  of  that  church,  but  they  lack 
its  animation  and  character,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
expression  is  somewhat  vacant,  and  the  gesture  verging  on 
mechanical.  His  conception  of  the  same  Saint  twenty  years  later, 
when  he  carved  the  '  St.  Louis  '  of  the  Paduan  altar,  is  far  more 
serious,  though  in  general  lines  the  figures  are  nearly  alike.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  of  late  years  to  prove  that  the  statue  is  not 
that  executed  in  1423  for  the  Tabernacle  of  Or  S.  Michele,  but 
the  theory  does  not  hold  water.2 

OR  S.  MICHELE,  TABERNACLE  OF  THE  PARTE  GUELFA  (Plate 
x.). — The  'Tabernacle'  itself  presents  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  with  which  modern  criticism  has  to  deal,  for  its  style  is 
of  an  epoch  subsequent  to  the  date  the  documents  state  as  that  of 
its  execution.3  In  general  effect  it  has  much  resemblance  to  the 
'  Tabernacle  of  the  Sacrament '  in  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  and  shows  in 
its  design  and  the  details  of  its  decoration  the  strong  influence  of 
Roman  art.  If  it  be  compared  with  that  of  St.  George,  executed 
only  a  few  years  before,  and  still  Gothic  in  form,  the  lateness  of  its 
style  is  most  striking.  Even  the  classic  Tabernacle  of  Ghiberti 
and  Michelozzo  on  the  west  fa9ade,  containing  the  Jove-like 
statue  of  '  St.  Matthew,'  seems  old-fashioned  beside  its  pure 
Renaissance  architecture,  which  belongs  to  at  least  a  decade  later. 

1  Vasari,  ii.  416. 

2  Curt  Sachs,  Das  Tabernakel  mit  Andreas  del  Verrocchios  Thomasgruppe.     Strassburg 
1904. 

3  On   May  19,  1423,   Donatello    received  from   the  Parte  Guelfa  300  florins  for  the 
Tabernacle  and  statue. 
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The  war  between  documentary  evidence  and  that  of  the  work 
itself  has  been  waged  with  bewildering  result,  but  to  whatever 
date  the  work  must  be  assigned,  its  authorship  at  least  seems 
evident.  The  design  is  too  characteristic,  too  original,  to  be  by 
any  other  than  Donatello  himself,  although  an  attempt  has  of  late 
been  made  to  attribute  the  entire  work  to  Michelozzo.1  Accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  design  and  execution  are  by  Donatello,  but  it  is 
more  probable,  given  the  dryness  of  the  actual  carving,  that  he 
furnished  the  design  only,  leaving  the  execution  to  Michelozzo. 
The  details  of  the  decoration  are  entirely  Donatellesque — the 
cherubs  supporting  garlands  above,  the  masks  in  the  angles,  and 
the  winged  putti  holding  the  wreath  in  the  base.  This  is  our  first 
introduction  to  these  charming  putti  of  Donatello,  so  buoyant  that 
they  seem  caught  up  by  water — the  *  Donatellesque  putti '  which 
were  imitated  by  his  pupils  and  followers,  and  had  so  large  a 
place  in  fifteenth-century  art  that  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  he  him- 
self imitated  them  from  the  antique.  In  favour  of  the  modern 
theory  that  the  *  Tabernacle '  is  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
Roman  visit,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  classic  influence  is  most 
pronounced,  and  that  the  style  of  the  architecture  seems  even  of  a 
later  date  than  the  '  Tabernacle  of  the  Sacrament '  of  St.  Peter's 
or  the  *  Annunciation '  of  S.  Croce. 

BARGELLO,  MARBLE  DAVID  (Plate  XL). — Before  closing  this 
chapter  on  the  statues  of  Or  S.  Michele,  the  marble  '  David '  now 
in  the  Bargello  must  be  considered,  since  it  falls  naturally  into 
place  in  connection  with  the  *  St.  George,'  though  probably  of  an 
earlier  date.  The  year  of  its  commission  is  uncertain,  and  only 
the  following  facts  concerning  it  are  known.  It  was  executed  in 
the  workshops  belonging  to  the  Opera  del  Duomo,  from  which 
may  be  inferred  that  it  was  ordered  for  that  church,  but  in  July 
1416,  it  was  taken  to  the  Palazzo  della  Signoria  and  placed  in  the 
Sala  dell'  Oriolo,  where  it  remained  till  the  last  century.2  Vasari 
writes  :  *  In  the  hall  where  is  the  clock  of  Lorenzo  della  Volpaia, 
is  still  in  its  place  on  the  left  a  most  beautiful  marble  '  David,' 
who  holds  between  his  legs,  under  his  feet,  the  dead  head  of 

1  See  numerous  articles  by  C.  von  Fabriczy  and  Marrai  in  L'Arte,  1902. 

2  On  July  20,  1416,  Giovanni  di  Guccio,  painter,  was  ordered  to  decorate  the  wall  behind 
the  '  David '  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  with  lilies  on  an  azure  ground. 
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Goliath,  and  he  has  in  his  hand  the  sling  with  which  he  has 
smitten  him.'1 

Its  date  has  been  hitherto  placed  in  1408,  having  been  con- 
founded with  the  '  David  Profeta '  commissioned  by  the  Operai 
del  Duomo  on  February  20  of  that  year,  to  be  placed  on  one  of 
the  buttresses  of  the  Tribuna ;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  this 
document  refers  to  a  colossal  statue  of  brick  and  stucco  made  by 
Donatello,  which,  though  much  damaged,  still  existed  in  the  time 
of  Cinelli,  together  with  another,  which  the  biographers  also 
attribute  to  Donatello,  but  which  was  more  probably  by  Nanni 
di  Banco.  These  colossal  statues  are  mentioned  by  Vasari, 
Baldinucci,  and  others.2 

The  statue  may  well  be  compared  with  the  '  St.  George,'  for 
the  likeness  of  feature  points  to  the  same  youth  having  posed  for 
both — there  in  idealized  form,  here  treated  more  realistically.  If 
so,  judging  by  the  age  of  the  boy,  who  seems  here  a  few  years 
younger,  the  date  of  execution  would  be  somewhere  about  1412. 
He  is  certainly  the  same  as  the  young  '  Prophet '  of  the  Porta  della 
Mandorla,  which  represents  him  as  a  child  of  perhaps  ten.  But 
though  the  actual  features  are  the  same,  nothing  could  be  more 
dissimilar  than  the  spirit  with  which  Donatello  has  animated  his 
'  St.  George '  and  his  '  David ' ;  the  one  knightly  and  chivalrous, 
the  other  self-assertive,  arrogant,  and  almost  vulgar  in  his  swagger- 
ing insolence. 

Technically  the  work  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  *  St.  George.' 
It  has  the  same  great  qualities,  the  same  slight  defects.  The 
supple  pose  is  superb  in  its  expressiveness,  the  modelling  of  the 
body  and  limbs  beneath  the  soft  leather  of  the  jerkin  and  hose  is 
admirable,  but  the  large  hands  are  roughly  carved  and  somewhat 
conventionally  posed. 

On  the  Tomb  of  the  Doge  Tommaso  Mocenigo  in  the  Church 
of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice,  executed  in  1423,  are  two  figures 
which  resemble  strongly  the  'St.  George'  and  'David.'  The 
statuette  which  supports  the  sarcophagus  on  the  left  is  indeed 

1  Vasari,  ii.  406. 

2  See  Cornel  von  Fabriczy,  L'Arte,  ii.  p.  375.      In  1463  and  1464  two  other  colossal 
statues  were  commissioned  to  Agostino  di  Duccio  for  other  buttresses,  but  these  were  of 
marble.     See  Gaye,  Cart.  Ined. ,  ii.  p.  466. 
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a  free  copy  of  the  *  St.  George,'  while  the  young  saint  who 
crowns  the  centre  pinnacle  resembles  the  'David.'  The  monu- 
ment is  by  the  Florentine  sculptors  Giovanni  Martini  and 
Piero  di  Niccol6  Lamberti,  the  latter  of  whom  executed  the 
fine  Donatellesque  Tomb  of  Onofrio  Strozzi  in  the  Sacristy  of 
S.  Trinita. 
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CHAPTER  Y 

THE  CAMPANILE  STATUES  AND  THE  'POGGIO' 

THE  Campanile,  begun  in  1334  by  Giotto,  was  carried  by 
him  only  up  to  the  first  story,  and  was  continued  by  his 
successor,  Andrea   Pisano,   after   his   design.      Andrea 
Pisano  was  succeeded  as   Master  of  the  Works   by  Francesco 
Talenti,  who  changed  completely  the  original  intention  of  Giotto, 
and  to  him   the   upper  part   of  the   tower,   with   its  beautiful 
windows,  is  due. 

The  main  part  was  finished  in  1387,  and  several  even  of  the 
Gothic  niches  were  already  filled  with  statues,  but  eight  still  re- 
mained empty,  and  in  1422  Donatello  and  his  assistant,  Giovanni  di 
Bartolo,  surnamed  II  Rosso,  received  the  commission  to  complete 
the  work.  Under  Donatello's  direction  the  four  earlier  statues 
which  originally  filled  the  niches  on  the  west  fa9ade — the  place 
of  honour — were  relegated  to  the  north  side,  where,  facing  the 
wall  of  the  Duomo,  they  are  hardly  visible.  They  were  replaced 
by  three  of  his  own  statues,  and  one  by  II  Rosso.  For  the 
opposite  side  they  executed  the  four  statues  which  are  still  in 
their  place,  the  four  on  the  south  fa9ade  belonging  to  the  earlier 
period.  Thus,  on  the  north,  facing  the  Duomo,  are  the  *  David,' 
*  Solomon,'  and  two  '  Sibyls,'  which  formerly  decorated  the  west 
side ;  on  the  south,  facing  the  Misericordia,  four  '  Prophets ' 
belonging  to  the  same  epoch ;  on  the  west,  facing  the  Baptistry, 
the  '  Baptist,'  '  Zuccone,'  and  *  Jeremiah '  of  Donatello,  and  the 
'  Obadiah '  of  II  Rosso ;  and  on  the  east  the  *  Habakkuk '  of 
Donatello,  an  unidentified  *  Prophet '  by  II  Rosso,  the  '  Abraham  ' 
and  the  '  Moses,'  sometimes  called  *  Joshua,'  both  of  which  were 
designed  by  Donatello  but  executed  by  II  Rosso. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  documents  which  exist  in  the 
archives  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  of  commissions  and  payments  for 
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these  statues,  the  exact  dates  of  execution  remain  uncertain,  for 
as  they  are  for  the  most  part  mentioned  merely  as  '  Prophets,'  it 
is  impossible  to  know  to  which  they  refer.  In  1412  payment  was 
received  for  a  statue ;  on  March  11,  1416,  for  two  more,  one  of 
which  is  identified  with  the  so-called  *  Baptist';  in  1418  more 
payments  were  made  for  two  others ;  in  1419  for  a  sixth,  and  in 
March  1421  Donatello  and  II  Rosso  received  the  commission  for 
the 'Abraham.'  Other  payments  follow  in  1423  and  1425,  and 
on  June  1st  of  this  year  Donatello  was  commissioned  to  execute 
another  statue,  for  which  he  received  payment  on  March  18, 1426. 
The  dates  thus  range  over  a  space  of  fourteen  years. 

CAMPANILE,  THE  BAPTIST  (Plate  xn.). — Taking  the  statues 
in  their  order  on  the  tower,  beginning  with  the  west  facade,  the 
first  is  Donatello's  so-called  *  Baptist,'  the  date  of  which  is  known 
from  the  document  of  payment  made  in  1416.  The  work  falls 
naturally  into  place  between  the  marble  '  David '  of  the  Bargello 
and  the  '  St.  George  '  of  Or  S.  Michele,  for,  though  inferior  in  con- 
ception and  execution,  it  has  still  much  in  common  with  these. 
Like  them  it  seems  to  have  been  executed  from  life,  and  has  the 
individuality  of  a  portrait,  though  it  lacks  the  character  he  has 
given  to  the  '  David,'  the  *  Zuccone,'  the  '  Jeremiah,'  and  '  Habak- 
kuk.'  It  resembles  the  *  David'  and  *  St.  George '  in  its  resolute 
expression  and  bearing,  but  has  neither  the  force  of  the  one  nor 
the  chivalry  of  the  other.  The  costume  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  boy  '  Prophet'  of  the  Mandorla  door  and  the  'David ' — the 
doublet  and  hose  of  his  own  epoch — and  nothing  indicates  that  it 
was  intended  to  represent  the  '  Baptist,'  who  is  invariably  repre- 
sented in  the  hair  tunic  and  holding  the  Cross.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  was  probably  intended  for  'Jonah,'  but  where 
there  is  neither  name  nor  attribute  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain. 
The  hands  are,  as  usual  at  this  date,  large  and  roughly  modelled, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  portraiture  and  sentiment  the  statue 
is  the  least  important  of  the  group.  It  is  signed  on  the  plinth 
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CAMPANILE,  THE  ' ZUCCONE'  (Plate  xin.).— The  next  is  the 

so-called   'Zuccone,'  one  of   the    finest   and  most    popular    of 

Donatello's  works.       Of  this  Vasari   writes :    '  He   executed   in 

marble  on   the  front  fa9ade  of  the  Campanile  of  S.  Maria  del 
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Fiore,  four  figures  of  five  braccia  high'  [an  error:  the  statues 
are  only  3j  braccia],  '  of  which  the  two  in  the  centre  are  portrayed 
from  life ;  one  is  Francesco  Soderini  the  younger,  and  the  other 
Giovanni  di  Barduccio  Cherichini,  now  called  II  Zuccone ;  of 
which,  because  it  is  considered  a  most  rare  work  and  better  than 
any  that  he  ever  executed,  Donate  was  in  the  habit  of  saying, 
when  he  wished  his  oath  to  be  believed  :  "  By  the  faith  that  I  bear 
to  my  Zuccone ! "  And  while  he  was  working  at  it,  he  said 
repeatedly  as  he  looked  at  it,  "  Speak  !  speak !  or  may  a  dysentery 
seize  thee ! " ' l  As  is  usual  with  Vasari's  anecdotes  se  non  e  vero  e 
ben  trovato,  for  the  figure,  vividly  lifelike,  with  its  parted  lips  and 
arched  brow,  seems  actually  as  though  about  to  speak.  Whether 
it  be  really  a  portrait  of  the  rich  Florentine  merchant  Barduccio 
Cherichini  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  probable  that  its  nickname 
//  Zuccone,  i.e.  Pumpkin,  or  Bald-Head,  was  given  to  it,  not  by 
the  artist  himself,  but  by  popular  voice,  for  the  head  is  not  bald  in 
reality,  but  covered  with  close-cropped  hair.  It  is  unknown  what 
Prophet  it  represents,  for  the  name  DAVID  BEX  inscribed  on  the 
plinth  belongs  to  the  earlier  statue  removed  to  the  north  fa9ade. 

Perhaps  with  more  skill  than  any  other  of  his  works  this  figure 
is  adapted  to  its  great  height  above  the  spectator,  with  the  result 
that,  seen  at  close  quarters,  the  face  is  hardly  human  in  its 
ugliness.  The  gouged-out  eyes,  the  -coarse — ftese"~and  huge 
cavernous  mouth,  the  long  ape-like  arms  and  awkward  pose  are 
like  some  semi-grotesque  nightmare,  when  seen  in  cast  or  photo- 
graph. But  from  the  Piazza  below  the  expressive  face  looks 
down  and  charms  us  with  its  pathos.  From  this  view  it  is  one  of 
the  most  subtle  and  realistic  portraits  in  existence,  with  its  look 
of  mingled  sensitiveness  and  energy,  of  diffidence  and  strength, 
and  there  is  something  stately  and  noble  in  the  figure  in  spite  of 
the  simian  arms  and  awkward  pose.  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  an 
Impressionist,  a  marvellous  bit  of  realistic  portraiture.  Francesco 
Bocchi,  writing  in  1591,  speaks  of  it  thus  :  '  So  beautiful,  so  true 
and  natural  is  it,  that  every  one  pauses,  astonished,  to  admire  it, 
and  remains  almost  stupefied  because  it  does  not  speak.' 

CAMPANILE,  JEREMIAH  (Plate  xin.). — The  next  statue  is  the 
'Jeremiah,'  whose  name  is  not  hypothetical,  for  it  is  inscribed 

1  Vasari,  ii.  404. 
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on  the  scroll  he  holds— the  title  on  the  plinth,  SALOMONE  REX, 
referring  to  the  original  figure  which  it  replaced.  Like  the 
'  Zuccone,'  this  is  one  of  the  most  realistic  portraits  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  accept  it  as  that  of  Francesco 
Soderini,  as  Vasari  asserts,  since  the  tradition  is  unsupported  by 
any  evidence.  The  head,  like  that  of  the  '  Zuccone,'  is  crudely 
realistic  in  its  ugliness — a  rugged,  plebeian  face,  but  not  without 
a  certain  frankness  and  strength.  The  square  jaw,  thick  lower  lip, 
and  deeply  furrowed  lines,  give  it  an  almost  brutal  force.  There 
is  something  savage  and  sinister  in  the  expression,  slightly  modi- 
fied, however,  by  the  intellectual  brow  and  melancholy  eyes,  the 
pupil  half  hidden  by  the  upper  lids. 

The  attitude  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  *  Zuccone,'  the 
long  ape-like  arms  being  even  more  exaggerated.  The  folds  of 
the  mantle,  voluminous  and  not  very  structural,  are  carelessly 
arranged,  with  no  consideration  for  the  beauty  of  line,  like  most 
of  Donatello's  draperies  of  this  date.  The  statue  is  signed  on  the 

plinth  OPVS  DONATELLI. 

The  fourth  statue  on  this  fa£ade  is  the  *  Obadiah '  of  Giovanni 
di  Bartolo.  It  is  a  Donatellesque  figure  of  a  youth  who  holds  a 
scroll  inscribed  JOHANNES  ROSSVS  PROPHETAM  SCVLPSIT  ABDIAM. 

CAMPANILE,  HABAKKUK  (Plate  xn.). — On  the  opposite  side  the 
first  of  the  four  statues  is  the  '  Habakkuk,'  commissioned  to 
Donatello  in  1423,  and  finished  three  years  later.  The  face  is 
again  evidently  a  portrait,  though  tradition  has  attached  no  name 
to  it  as  to  the  foregoing.  Though  chiselled  less  boldly  than  the 
'  Zuccone '  and  '  Jeremiah,'  the  execution  is  yet  broad  enough  for 
the  expression  of  the  face  to  carry  even  from  its  height  of  fifty 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  muscles  in  the  sinewy  neck  stand 
out  like  cords.  The  pinched  face,  with  its  fretful  brow  and 
peevish  lips,  reveals  a  character  exactly  opposite  to  the  diffident 
*  Zuccone'  and  savage  *  Jeremiah.' 

CAMPANILE,  ABRAHAM  (Plate  xiv.). — Beyond  the  unnamed 
and  insignificant  «  Prophet '  of  II  Rosso  which  comes  next,  is  the 
group  of '  Abraham  Sacrificing  Isaac,'  the  commission  for  which 
was  given  to  Donatello  and  II  Rosso  together  in  March  1421.  As 
the  final  payment  was  made  in  November  of  the  same  year  it 
must  have  been  completed  before  that  date.  Nothing  but  the 
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design  can  be  the  work  of  Donatello.  The  conception  is  grand 
and  worthy  of  the  sculptor  of  the  *  Evangelist '  and  '  St.  Mark,' 
but  the  execution  is  poor.  The  face  of  Abraham  resembles  that 
of  St.  Mark,  the  features  and  arrangement  of  the  beard  being 
identical.  The  gesture,  as,  prepared  for  the  sacrifice,  he  sweeps 
round  his  head  at  the  sound  of  the  angel's  voice,  is  noble  and 
dramatic ;  and  were  the  execution  equal  to  the  intention,  this 
would  probably  have  been  one  of  Donatello's  finest  works.  But 
II  Rosso  had  not  the  skill  necessary  to  carry  out  his  idea,  nor  to 
animate  his  figures  with  life,  much  less  with  energy.  The  gesture 
remains  mechanical,  the  expression  without  concentration,  and 
the  hands  lack  grip  and  strength.  The  figure  of  Isaac  especially 
is  feeble,  flaccid,  and  ill-posed.  With  this  Donatello  can  have 
had  nothing  to  do. 

CAMPANILE,  MOSES. — The  last  of  the  statues  is  the  so-called 
*  Joshua,'  by  later  critics  supposed  with  more  reason  to  repre- 
sent Moses.  The  commission  was  originally  given  in  1415  to 
Ciuffagni,  Donatello's  pupil,  but  in  1421  was  transferred  to  Dona- 
tello and  II  Rosso,  a  small  indemnity  being  paid  to  Ciuffagni, 
who  had  probably  begun  the  work.  Like  the  *  Abraham,'  the 
figure  seems  to  be  executed  by  II  Rosso  from  the  design  of 
Donatello.  The  pose  is  noble,  and  the  face,  with  its  intellectual 
brow  and  stern  expression,  resembles  strongly  the  *  St.  Mark,'  but 
again  the  actual  execution  is  feeble,  and  the  statue  lacks  strength 
and  concentration. 

DUOMO,  '  POGGIO  '  (Plate  xv.). — Among  the  most  important 
of  the  portrait-statues  executed  by  Donatello  is  the  so-called 
'  Poggio,'  which  originally  decorated  the  fa9ade  of  the  Duomo, 
and  was  removed  to  its  present  position  in  the  left  aisle  at  its 
destruction  in  1586.  The  date  of  commission  is  unknown,  but 
from  its  style  it  would  seem  to  be  of  about  the  same  period  as 
the  foregoing  portrait-statues  of  the  Campanile.  It  may  probably 
be  identified  with  the  work  mentioned  by  Vasari  as  decorating 
the  fa£ade :  *  In  the  same  place  is  to  be  seen,  above  the  angle 
on  the  side  by  which  one  goes  to  Via  del  Cocomero,  an  old  man 
between  two  columns,  which  resembles  the  antique  manner  more 
than  any  other  work  of  Donate,  and  one  can  recognize  in  the 
head  the  thoughtfulness  that  years  bring  to  those  who  are  worn 
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with  age  and  fatigue.'  It  is  true  that  this  does  not  describe 
justly  this  expressive  face,  which,  so  far  from  being  worn  with 
senile  fatigue,  is  wrinkled  with  ironical  gaiety. 

Tradition  has  given  it  the  name  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  and 
the  features  interpret  well  the  satirical  spirit  of  that  genial 
humorist.  The  correctness  of  the  naming  is,  however,  question- 
able, for  two  reasons :  first,  that  the  statue  seems  to  represent  a 
man  of  at  least  sixty,  and  Poggio,  being  born  only  in  1380,  this 
would  place  it  at  a  much  later  date  than  its  style  indicates; 
secondly,  that  it  is  improbable  that  Poggio  ever  visited  Florence 
before  his  appointment  as  Apostolic  Secretary  to  the  Republic, 
which  took  place  in  1451. 

The  figure  was  evidently  intended  to  be  placed  at  a  consider- 
able height  from  the  ground,  for,  like  the  '  Zuccone,'  it  is  ruggedly 
carved,  and  the  full  value  of  the  expression  is  obtained  only  at  a 
distance.  It  is  a  magnificent  portrait,  ranking  with  the  '  Zuccone ' 
itself  in  its  subtle  interpretation  of  character.  The  mobile  face  is 
puckered  into  a  hundred  wrinkles,  giving  it  an  expression  of 
cynical  humour,  which  recalls  the  face  of  Voltaire,  though  lacking 
its  piercing  keenness  and  simian  malevolence.  The  skull  is 
splendidly  constructed,  and  the  bony  framework  of  the  face  well 
indicated.  Like  the  '  Zuccone '  the  figure  seems  older  at  a 
distance  than  at  close  quarters,  for  the  head,  which  looks  entirely 
bald,  is  in  reality  covered  with  close-cut  hair.  It  is  enveloped 
in  a  heavy  mantle  voluminously  draped,  which  hides  the  form  of 
the  limbs  and  makes  the  attitude  difficult  to  follow.  This  mantle 
is  decorated  with  Arabic  letters,  undecipherable  to  those  who 
have  made  the  attempt,  and  the  scroll  he  holds  is  also  inscribed 
with  the  same  characters. 

BARGELLO,  NiccoLb  DA  UZZANO  (Plate  xvi.). — In  connection 
with  this  series  of  portrait-statues  must  be  mentioned  a  work 
which  from  its  style  seems  to  have  been  executed  about  the  same 
date — the  painted  terra-cotta  '  bust  of  Niccol6  da  Uzzano,'  now  in 
the  Bargello,  one  of  the  most  lifelike  and  dramatic  portraits  in 
existence. 

The  authenticity  of  this  most  characteristic  and  admirable  work 
has  been  doubted.     Milanesi  was  the  first  to  call  it  in  question, 
and    since    then    others    have    shared    his    opinion,   some   even 
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suggesting  that  it  is  of  Spanish  origin,  others  that  it  is  a  forgery 

of  comparatively  recent  date.     This  is  certainly  not  the  case,  for 

beneath  the  coating  of  oil-paint,  which  is  modern,  traces  of  the 

original  tempera  are  visible.     It  is  this  crude  daubing  in  oil  which 

gives  the  bust  its  meretricious  look,  and  the  fine  modelling  and 

delicacy  of  workmanship  can  be  appreciated  almost  better  in  the 

casts  than  the  original.      The  correctness  of  the  name  is   also 

contested  on  the  ground  that  Niccol6  da  Uzzano,  being  born  in 

1359,  would  have  been  a  much  older  man  than  the  bust  represents. 

This,  of  course,  depends  at  what  date  the  work  is  placed.     For 

stylistic    reasons    it   falls    most    naturally   into    place   with   the 

'Zuccone' — i.e.   (according  to  usual  acceptance)  about  1423  to 

1426 ;  but  as  the  dating  of  the  '  Zuccone '  itself  is  hypothetical, 

some  margin  may  well  be  allowed.     The  brown  oil-paint,  plastered 

over  the  hair,  is  misleading,  and  gives  the  impression  of  a  younger 

man,  but  the  features  are  those  of  a  man  well  over  fifty-five 

— possibly   even  over  sixty.      The  peaked   nose,   the  cavernous 

eye-sockets  and  somewhat  fishy  eyes,  the  pendulous  skin — all  in 

the  bust  betray  age,  the  vigorous  old  age  characteristic  of  the 

epoch.     The  provenance  of  the  work  points  also  to  the  correctness 

of  the  name.     From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  in  the  palace 

in  Via  de'  Bardi,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Uzzano  family, 

and  passed,  with  the  palace,  into  possession  of  the  Capponi  delle 

Rovinate,  by  whom,  in  1881,  it  was  sold  to  the  State.1     In  favour 

also  of  its  being  actually  a  portrait  of  Niccolo  is  the  painting,  in 

the   collection    of    Portraits    of    Illustrious    Personages    in    the 

corridor  between    the    Pitti   and   Uffizi,   inscribed   NICCOLO   DA 

UZZANO,  which  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  bust,  down 

to  the  details  of  the  moles  on  lip  and  cheek,  that  it  must  either 

have  been  copied  from  it  or  had  some  common  original.2     These 

portraits  were  painted  at  the  order  of  Cosimo  I.,  mostly  from 

paintings  collected  by  Paulo  Giovio,  Bishop  of  Nocera,  which 

proves  that  at  this  early  date  the  face  was  accepted  as  that  of 

Niccolo. 

But  the  correctness  of  the  name  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  open 
to  question  than  its  authenticity  as  a  genuine  work  of  Donatello, 

1  C.  von  Fabriczy  suggests  that  it  is  a  portrait  of  Piero  Capponi.     See  L'Arte,  vi.  374. 

2  No.  568. 
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which  seems  proved  by  the  excellence  of  the  sculpture,  its  peculiar 
characteristics,  and  its  resemblance  to  his  other  works,  particularly 
to  the  '  Zuccone,'  with  which  it  has  everything  in  common  both 
in  sentiment  and  style.  The  cavernous  eye-sockets,  the  round, 
loose-skinned  lower  lids,  are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
in  the  *  Zuccone,'  and  in  the  figure  which  supports  the  stemma 
of  the  Martelli  family. 

The  head  is  treated,  like  the  Campanile  statues,  with  an  almost 
brutal  realism  ;  the  receding  forehead  and  projecting  jaw,  the  long 
upper  lip,  the  fishy  eyes,  the  almost  deformed  ears,  make  an 
ensemble  which  would  be  repulsively  ugly  were  it  not  for  the 
expression,  half  sensitive,  half  wistful,  benevolent  and  energetic, 
which  animates  the  features.  The  physical  defects,  even  to  the 
moles  on  cheek  and  lip,  are  accentuated  with  the  detail  of  a 
Dutch  portraitist,  yet  in  spite  of  all  this  ugliness  the  face  seems 
almost  handsome.  Like  the  *  Zuccone'  it  is  made  sympathetic 
by  the  marvellous  psychologist  Donatello,  who  reveals  the  heart 
of  gold  behind  the  rugged  exterior.  Anatomically  the  bust  is  a 
masterpiece.  Each  bone  is  indicated  beneath  the  loose  skin, 
and  the  modelling  of  the  skull  and  muscular  neck  is  admirable. 
Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  modern  criticism  to  disparage  it, 
to  me  the  bust  appears  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  dramatic 
portraits  in  existence. 
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THE  BAPTISTS 

TO  Donatello's  original  and  thoughtful  conception  of  his 
theme,  and  his  rejection  of  traditional  treatment,  all 
his  works  bear  witness,  but  nowhere  has  he  shown 
himself  so  thoughtful  and  original  as  in  his  conception  of  the 
Baptist,  of  whom  he  executed  five  statues  and  two  busts  at 
different  epochs.  As  patron  of  Florence  this  Saint  was  more 
frequently  represented  in  Tuscan  art  than  any  other,  and  the 
type  of  face  and  costume,  set  by  the  earliest  workers  in  mosaic, 
was  adopted  with  little  variation  by  the  sculptors  and  painters  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Bearded  and  haggard,  wearing  the  camel- 
hair  tunic  and  holding  the  Cross  with  the  scroll,  he  figured  in  a 
thousand  altarpieces,  frescoes,  and  sculptures,  without  any  special 
individuality  besides.  It  remained  for  Donatello  to  stamp  the 
conventional  figure  with  a  character,  and  make  the  Baptist  of 
Florence  a  personality  as  well-defined  and  dramatic  as  any 
historical  personage. 

The  history  and  character  of  the  Saint  in  Biblical  narrative 
must  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind,  and  in  the 
seven  sculptures  he  executed  of  him,  as  boy  and  man,  he  has  left  a 
definite  and  harmonious  study  of  character  such  as  few  biographers 
or  psychological  romance-writers  have  surpassed.  No  written 
life  of  the  Saint  could  trace  more  clearly  and  logically  his  gradual 
development,  from  the  sensitive  child  with  highly  strung  nerves, 
who  goes  forth  to  the  desert  goaded  by  an  irresistible  force,  to 
the  fakir-like  mystic,  grown  savage  with  harsh  austerity.  He 
has  sculptured  him  at  all  ages,  and  in  all  his  conception  is 
invariable.1  The  date  of  four  only  of  the  sculptures  is  known, 

1  I  do  not  include  in  this  group  the  Campanile  statue  above  mentioned,  the  naming  of 
which  is  hypothetical  only. 
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but  the  series  seems    to   range   over   the    greater    part  of  his 
working  life. 

MARTELLI  PALACE,  THE  BAPTIST  (Plate  xvn.). — The  study 
begins  with  the  marble  statue  of  the  Martelli  Palace,  where,  as  a 
child  of  eight  or  ten,  he  is  seen  walking  swiftly  from  his  parents' 
home  towards  the  desert.  The  wide,  staring  eyes  seem  dazed  with 
the  visions  of  his  excited  fancy  and  fevered  imagination  ;  the 
strained  lips  are  parted  over  the  teeth  as  though  he  were  talking 
or  chanting  to  himself;  the  skin  is  tight  like  parchment  over  the 
hollow  cheeks.  It  is  an  inspired  but  half-frenzied  fanatic,  driven 
by  the  spirit  into  the  wilderness.  The  narrow  shoulders,  and  thin, 
nervous  limbs  are  those  of  a  degenerate,  the  large  skull  betrays  the 
over-developed  brain  that  has  worn  out  the  feeble  body.  Dona- 
tello  has  even,  with  fine  subtlety,  suggested  in  the  spasmodic 
action  of  the  head  and  hands  the  tic  of  the  neurasthenic.  This  is 
his  conception  of  the  Baptist,  and  to  it  he  remains  faithful  in  all 
his  representations.  It  is  not  a  pleasing  one,  nor  perhaps  very 
respectful  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church  he  served,  but  it  is 
a  very  definite,  logical,  and  realistic  study  of  the  progress  of 
insanity  in  a  desequilibre.  The  Saint  is  no  longer  the  Patron  of 
Florence,  hieratic  and  haughty,  but  a  morbid  hysteric.  What 
revolutionary  iconoclasm  ! 

The  date  of  this  statue  is  unknown.  It  is  placed  by  Dr. 
Schubring  and  others  at  about  1430,  but  seems  to  be  earlier.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Vasari  as  follows  :  *  In  the  house  of  the  Martelli 
...  is  a  marble  statue  of  S.  Giovanni  of  three  braccia  high,  a 
very  rare  work,  now  in  the  house  of  the  heirs  of  Ruberto  Mar- 
telli, who  executed  a  deed  of  trust  that  it  should  neither  be 
pawned  nor  sold  nor  given  away,  without  great  damage,  in  testi- 
mony and  proof  of  the  affection  borne  by  them  to  Donatello,  and 
by  him  to  them,  and  in  recognition  of  the  ability  which  he  had 
acquired  through  their  protection.'  J  .  .  .  In  consequence  of  this 
testament  the  statue  still  remains  in  possession  of  the  Martelli 
family. 

It  is  highly  finished,  and  carved  so  as  to  be  viewed  from  all 
sides,  for  it  originally  decorated  the  centre  of  the  cortile,  whence 
it  was  removed  only  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

1  Vasari,  ii.  408. 
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The  large,  rather  roughly  modelled  hands  point  to  its  being  a 
comparatively  early  work,  but  the  rest  is  sculptured  with  great 
delicacy,  and  the  utmost  science  is  shown  in  the  seizure  of  the 
rapid  movement  and  the  evanescent  and  subtle  expression  of  the 

face. 

BERLIN,  BUST  OF  BAPTIST  (Plate  xvin.). — The  marble  bust  of 

the  Louvre  and  the  coloured  terra-cotta  bust  of  Berlin,  from  their 
resemblance  seem  to  be  of  about  the  same  date  as  the  Martelli 
statue.  Of  neither  is  there  any  documented  notice,  nor  does 
Vasari  mention  them.  The  authenticity  of  the  Berlin  bust  has, 
like  that  of  '  Niccol6  da  Uzzano,'  been  called  in  question,  pro- 
bably for  the  same  reason — the  meretricious  look  given  by  the 
oil-paint  with  which  it  has  been  thickly  and  carelessly  daubed 
over  at  a  later  date. 

The  face  has  everything  in  common  with  that  of  the  Martelli 
statue.  The  boy  is  a  little  older,  but  the  widely  parted  lips,  the 
strained  eyelids,  and  tense  skin,  give  the  same  expression  of 
nervous  frenzy.  The  modelling,  half-spoilt  by  the  paint,  is  most 
delicate  and  subtle,  especially  of  the  nose  and  lips,  and  the  bust  is, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  characteristic  of 
Donatello's  works. 

LOUVRE,  BUST  OF  BAPTIST  (Plate  xix.). — The  Louvre  bust 
represents  a  boy  of  about  the  same  age,  this  time  in  a  more 
melancholy  mood.  The  eyes  are  downcast  and  the  forehead  is 
deeply  furrowed,  the  skin  is  tightly  strained,  and  the  nervous 
tension  accentuated.  The  spasmodic  gesture,  already  noticed  in 
the  Martelli  statue,  is  here  again  suggested  in  the  poise  of  the  head 
on  the  shoulders.  As  a  character  study  this  head  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  series,  the  intellectual  and  imaginative  side 
of  the  highly  strung  nature  being  admirably  interpreted.  Techni- 
cally also  it  is  one  of  Donatello's  masterpieces,  for  the  excellence 
and  delicacy  of  the  modelling  and  exquisite  finish.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  base  with  the  bronze  Cupids 
supporting  garlands  is  modern. 

BARGELLO,  THE  BAPTIST  (Plate  xvn.). — The  marble  '  Baptist' 
of  the  Bargello  is  a  more  mature  development  of  the  Martelli 
statue.  As  there,  he  is  seen  walking  forward,  though  less  swiftly, 

his  head  bent  in  study  of  the  scroll  he  holds.     Following  some 
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fancy,  Donatello  has  chosen  to  interpret  the  character,  not  in  the 
face,  which  is  roughly  and  almost  carelessly  carved,  but  in  the 
limbs,  and  especially  in  the  hands  and  feet.  The  Baptist  is  repre- 
sented as  a  young  man,  emaciated  with  fasting,  with  narrow 
shoulders  and  puny  lean  limbs,  in  which  each  tendon  and  nerve  is 
accentuated.  The  head  is  merely  sketched,  the  surface  of  the 
marble  being  left  rough,  and  there  is  little  character  or  concentra- 
tion in  the  features.  The  arms  and  legs,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
delicately  chiselled  and  highly  polished,  and  express  most  vividly 
the  nervous  tension  and  excitability  of  the  man,  the  spasmodic 
movement  of  the  wrists  being  marvellously  suggested.  Dr. 
Schmarsow  and  others  have  tried  to  account  for  the  rough 
modelling  and  general  inferiority  of  the  head  and  torso  by  sug- 
gesting that  they  are  the  work  of  Michelozzo,  and  that  Donatello 
only  carved  the  legs  and  arms,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  statue 
was  executed  by  him  as  a  kind  of  tour  deforce  with  the  intention 
of  interpreting  the  character  by  the  limbs  without  the  aid  of  the 
features.  Certainly  never  have  hands  and  feet  been  carved  with 
greater  beauty  and  delicacy,  nor  more  expressively.  All  that  the 
other  sculptures  of  the  Baptist  reveal  of  nervous  tension  and 
excitability  in  the  faces,  is  presented  with  equal  force  in  these 
wonderfully  expressive  limbs. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the  statue,  nor  even  of  its 
provenance.  That  it  was  intended  to  be  set  against  a  wall  is 
evident,  for  the  back  is  left  rough.  If,  however,  it  was  meant  for 
a  niche  it  must  have  been  a  shallow  one,  for  it  is  seen  at  its  best  in 
profile. 

BERLIN,  THE  BRONZE  BAPTIST  (Plate  xxix.).— The  three  re- 
maining statues  of  the  '  Baptist ' — the  Berlin  statuette  and  those  of 
the  Frari,  Venice,  and  of  the  Duomo,  Siena,  show  the  Saint  in 
full  maturity.  All  of  them  are  dated.  The  bronze  figure  of  the 
Berlin  Museum  may  be  identified  with  the  statuette  commissioned 
by  the  Operai  of  the  Orvieto  Duomo  to  crown  the  Font  of  the 
Baptistry  in  1423.  The  document  of  commission  is  dated 
February  10  of  that  year,  and  on  April  29  Donatello  received 
five  libbre  of  wax  for  the  casting,  which  proves  that  the  figure  was 
completed,  but  it  seems  never  to  have  been  placed  on  the  Font, 
possibly  owing  to  defects  in  the  casting.  In  fact,  there  is  a  large 
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hole  under  the  left  arm,  and  the  arm  itself  has  been  broken  off 
and  awkwardly  replaced.1 

But  notwithstanding  these  technical  defects  of  casting,  the 
figure  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  characteristic  of  Dona- 
tello's  works,  and  one  of  the  most  expressive  of  this  series  of 
character  studies.  The  features  are  the  same  as  in  the  Martelli 
statue  and  the  two  busts,  but  sharpened  and  accentuated.  The 
head  with  its  narrow,  deeply  furrowed  brow  and  half-savage 
expression  is  that  of  a  fakir.  The  body  has  grown  more  meagre 
and  frail,  and  the  bony  limbs  are  almost  bare  of  flesh.  It  seems 
as  though  the  ardent  soul  had  burnt  to  ashes  the  body  that 
imprisoned  it. 

VENICE,  FRARI,  THE  BAPTIST  (Plate  xx.). — The  coloured 
wooden  statue  of  the  Frari,  Venice,  though  of  much  later  date, 
resembles  in  conception  the  Berlin  statuette.  Here  the  Baptist  is 
represented  as  a  kind  of  wild  man  of  the  woods,  with  shaggy 
beard  and  matted  hair,  more  stern  and  menacing,  as  age  has 
strengthened  his  moral  force  and  convictions.  One  hand  is  raised 
with  a  threatening  gesture,  as  though  he  were  preaching  repent- 
ance to  the  multitude.  It  was  executed  in  1451  during  Dona- 
tello's  stay  in  Padua,  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Compagnia  di  S. 
Giovanni  Battista  in  S.  Maria  dei  Frari,  belonging  to  the  Floren- 
tine merchants  of  Venice,  to  whom  Vasari  states  he  presented  it 
as  a  gift.  Removed  from  the  chapel  in  1852  to  make  way  for  the 
monument  of  Titian,  it  was  placed  in  its  present  position  on  the 
Altar  of  the  second  chapel  left  of  the  High  Altar.  It  is  inscribed 

DONATELLVS  .  FLOR. 

Unfortunately  it  is  so  thickly  daubed  over  with  oil-paint, 
added  at  a  later  date,  that  much  of  the  delicacy  of  the  carving 
and  subtlety  of  expression  have  been  lost,  yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  half-dazed  fanatical  face  retains  its  dramatic 
character. 

SIENA,  DUOMO,  THE  BAPTIST  (Plate  XXL). — Lastly  we  have 
the  bronze  statue  of  Siena,  executed  in  his  old  age,  in  which  he 
has  concentrated  all  the  character  of  the  rest,  reaching  a  kind  of 
climax  in  the  bizarre  figure,  savage  and  spectral.  The  inspired 
youth,  the  austere  mystic,  has  now  become  a  dangerous  madman, 

1  For  the  documents  relating  to  the  statue  see  Luzi,  //  Duomo  d'Orvieto,  Firenze,  1866. 
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the  frenzied  fanatic  who,  like  Timon,  tears  up  and  devours  roots 
with  claws  and  teeth.  The  fantastically  twisted  ropes  of  hair, 
hanging  on  either  side  of  the  bony  face,  and  mingling  with  that 
of  the  tunic,  the  eyes  that  seem  to  glow  savagely  in  their  sockets, 
the  huge  bestial  mouth,  make  up  a  figure  ferocious  as  a  wild 
beast.  The  commission  must  have  been  received  early  in  1458, 
for  in  October  of  that  year  it  was  already  cast.  The  Anonimo 
Gaddiano  and  Vasari  both  relate  that  the  right  arm  from  the 
elbow  was  missing,  and  that  Donatello  refused  to  finish  it  because 
the  Operai  would  not  pay  his  price ;  and  add  that  for  this  reason 
he  left  Siena  in  anger,  saying  that  he  would  only  complete  it  if  he 
were  paid  as  much  for  the  missing  arm  as  he  had  received  for  the 
rest  of  the  statue. 

FLORENCE,  BAPTISTRY,  THE  MAGDALEN  (Plate  xxii.). — So 
closely  connected  with  these  last  is  the  wooden  statue  of  the 
Magdalen  in  the  Baptistry,  Florence,  that  it  falls  naturally  into 
place  with  this  group.  It  resembles  most  closely  the  wooden 
'  Baptist '  of  the  Frari,  and  probably  dates  from  soon  after  Dona- 
tello's  return  from  Padua.  Sentiment  and  physique  are  alike, 
and  the  figures  differ  only  in  their  sex.  The  meagre,  emaciated 
body  and  skeleton  limbs,  the  long  garment  of  matted  hair,  are  the 
same  in  both.  The  statue  is  repulsive  in  its  ugliness,  but  with  the 
utmost  subtlety  Donatello  has  suggested  the  remains  of  former 
beauty  in  the  small,  delicate  features.  It  is  coated  over  with 
brown  paint  which  coarsens  the  modelling,  but  even  so,  the 
mouth,  embittered  with  suffering,  and  the  sunken,  lack-lustre  eyes, 
are  most  expressive.  Unlike  the  Baptist,  whom  austerity  has 
made  savage  and  menacing,  the  Magdalen  of  Donatello  has  lost 
all  vitality. 

The  statue,  crudely  realistic  as  it  is,  hideous  in  its  gaunt 
uncouthness,  has  yet,  strangely  enough,  been  always  exceedingly 
popular.  The  older  writers  have  nothing  but  praise  for  it.  *  Very 
beautiful  and  well  executed  is  the  S.  Maria  Maddalena  in  peni- 
tence by  the  hand  of  Donate,'  wrote  Vasari,  '  in  every  part  showing 
a  perfection  of  anatomy  most  thoroughly  understood.'1  Del 
Migliore  relates  that  Charles  VIIL,  during  his  visit  to  Florence  in 
1498,  admired  it  so  much  that  he  offered  for  it  a  large  sum  of 

1  Vasari,  ii.  400. 
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money,  which  the  Florentines  refused,  saying  that  they  would 
rather  give  than  sell  it,  since  no  amount  of  gold  could  equal  its 
value.1  It  had  a  great  influence  on  contemporary  art.  Antonio 
Pollaiuolo  imitated  it  almost  exactly  in  his  *  St.  Mary  of  Egypt ' 
in  the  Collegiata,  Staggia,  and  in  his  designs  for  the  Embroideries 
now  in  the  Opera  del  Duomo,  and  Desiderio  copied  it  in  his  statue 
in  S.  Trinita.  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  the  Robbias,  and  many  other 
sculptors  and  painters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
have  also  imitated  it. 

It  was  executed  for  the  altar  above  which  it  now  is,  but  at 
what  date  is  unknown.  For  some  time  it  was  hidden  away  in 
the  store-rooms  of  the  Opera  del  Duomo,  but  in  1500  was 
replaced  in  the  Baptistry,  this  time  on  the  High  Altar.  At  the 
same  date  the  metal  halo  was  added.2  Later  it  was  placed  in  the 
niche  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  above  where  the  font  now  is, 
but  when  that  was  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  church  it  had 
to  make  way  for  the  statue  of  the  Baptist.  In  1735,  as  the 
inscription  on  the  plinth  records,  it  was  replaced  in  its  original 
position  over  the  Altar  of  the  Magdalen.3 

1  Del  Migliore,  Firenze  Illustrata,  p.  98. 

2  A  document  of  1500  records  payment  to  Sogliani  for  this  halo  :  e  A  Jacopo  Sogliani 
orafo  si  paghi  per  la  diadema  facta  per  la  figura  et  immagine  di  Santa  Maria  Maddalena 
nuovamente  posta  uella  Chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni.' 

3  The  inscription  is  as  follows  :  'VOTIS  PVBLICIS  s.  MAKIAK  MAGDALENAB  SIMVLACRVM  EIVS 

JNSIGNK  DONATI  OPVS  PRI9TINO  LOCO  ELEGANTIARIO  REPOSITVM  ANNO  CIOI»CXXXV.' 
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WORK  WITH  MICHELOZZO 

DONATELLO    took   Michelozzo   into   partnership  about 
1425,  but  he  had  been  his  assistant  before  this.     The 
partnership,   which    lasted   for   at   least  twelve   years, 
was  broken  up  at  the  departure  of  Michelozzo  for  Venice  with 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  in  1433. 

Michelozzo  was  born  in  1396.  He  was  the  son  of  a  master- 
tailor  of  Flemish  extraction,  Bartolommeo  di  Gherardo,  called,  from 
his  Burgundian  origin,  Borgognone.  He  was  ten  years  younger 
than  Donatello,  but  was  not  his  pupil,  as  Vasari  states.  In  1410  he 
was  appointed  die-sinker  to  the  Zecca  of  Florence,  an  office  which 
he  held  up  to  1447.  He  was  the  most  skilful  of  the  Florentine 
bronze-founders,  and  had  assisted  Ghiberti  in  casting  the  Gates  of 
the  Baptistry,  in  the  statue  of  '  St.  Matthew  '  for  Or  S.  Michele, 
and  in  his  two  reliefs  for  the  Siena  Font.  He  was  also  an  admir- 
able architect,  as  the  Palazzo  Medici,  now  Riccardi,  the  Villa  of 
Careggi,  and  the  Cappella  Medici  of  S.  Croce,  bear  witness.  To 
him  are  also  due  the  graceful  Chapels  of  S.  Miniato,  of  the 
SS.  Annunziata,  and  of  the  Collegiata,  Impruneta.  He  was 
greater  as  an  architect  than  as  a  sculptor,  his  figures  being  for  the 
most  part  dry,  stiff,  and  lifeless. 

BAPTISTRY,  TOMB  or  JOHN  xxin.  (Plates  xxm.  and  xxiv.). — 
The  chief  work  executed  by  Donatello  and  Michelozzo  in  collabora- 
tion is  the  Tomb  of  Pope  John  XXIIL,  in  the  Baptistry.  Baldassare 
Coscia,  or  Cossa,  was  a  Neapolitan  of  low  extraction,  who,  from 
being  merchant,  soldier,  and  sailor,  attained  the  Papacy  by  his  in- 
telligence and  audacity.  For  his  licentious  life  he  was,  however, 
deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  kept  prisoner  for  several 
years,  and  only  liberated  on  his  submission  to  the  newly  elected 
Pope  Martin  v.,  who  created  him  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Tusculum. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  Florence  in  1418,  but  died  a  few 
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months  after,  leaving  a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  monument. 
He  had  presented  to  S.  Giovanni  one  of  its  most  important 
relics — the  finger  of  the  Baptist — and  in  return  for  this  gift  he 
demanded  to  have  a  chapel  built  for  his  tomb  in  the  church. 
This,  however,  the  Consuls  of  the  Arte  di  Calimala,  which  had 
charge  of  the  chief  churches,  refused  to  permit,  '  in  order,'  as  the 
document  runs,  '  not  to  spoil  the  church ' ;  and  they  allowed  the 
construction  of  the  monument  only  on  condition  that  it  did  not 
prevent  free  circulation  in  the  building,  *  which  ought  to  suffice,  it 
being  no  little  honour  to  be  there  interred.'1 

The  commission  was  given  to  Donatello  and  Michelozzo  by 
the  executors  of  the  will,  Niccolo  da  Uzzano,  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
father  of  Cosimo,  Bartolommeo  Valori,  and  Viero  Guadagni,  as 
early  as  January  1419,  but,  owing  to  the  hesitation  of  the 
authorities  to  give  permission,  the  work  was  not  begun  till  1426, 
and  the  monument  was  not  completed  till  three  years  later. 

The  design  is  Donatello's.  A  comparison  of  its  simple  and 
homogeneous  composition  with  the  scattered  design  of  the  Bran- 
cacci  Tomb  of  Michelozzo  prove  this,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bronze  figure  of  the  Pope,  none  of  the  actual  sculpture  is  by 
him.  Vasari  and  the  Anonimo  Gaddiano  state  that  the  whole 
monument  is  Donatello's  with  the  exception  of  Faith,  one  of  the 
three  Virtues,  in  the  relief  below  the  sarcophagus,  which  they 
give  to  Michelozzo.  All  three  figures  are,  however,  by  the  same 
hand,  and,  like  the  putti  supporting  the  scroll,  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  Michelozzo's  work.  The  Madonna  in  the  lunette 
above  the  statue  is  by  Pagno  di  Lapo  Portigiani.2 

1  The  document  is  as  follows  :    '  9  Gennaio,  1421 .      Niccolo  di  Giovanni  da  Uzzano, 
Bartolommeo  di  Niccolo  di  Taldo  Valori  e  Viero  di  Viero  Guadagni,  executori  del  Testa- 
inento  di  messer  Baldassare  Coscia  cardinale  seppellito  in  San  Giovanni  il  quale  aveva  alia 
detta  chiesa  lasciato  il  Dito  di  San  Giovanni  espougono  che  il  defuuto  confido  loro  il  desi- 
derio  di  esser  seppellito  in  San  Giovanni  di  fare  et  onare  una  cappella  in  detta  chiesa.     E  per 
i  Consoli  e  Consiglio  dell'  Arte  disse  messer  Palla  Strozzi  che  non  si  doveva  fare  la  detta 
cappella  per  non  guastare  la  chiesa ;  la  sepoltura  si,  ma  breve  et  honestissima,    per  non 
occupare  1'adito  della  chiesa  ;  non  essendo  poco  honor  lo  esserir  seppellito  ;  e  questo  doveva 
bastare.' 

2  Pagno  di  Lapo  Portigiani  was  born  1406  and  died  1470.    He  was  the  assistant  of  Dona- 
tello and  Michelozzo.     His  name  is  mentioned  in  the  documents  as  being  employed  on  the 
Prato  Pulpit  and  the  Siena  Font.     He  executed  the  chapel  designed  by  Michelozzo  in  the 
SS.  Annunziata,  and  probably  also  those  decorated  by  Luca  della  Robbia  in  the  Collegiata, 
Impruneta.     He  was  also  the  architect  of  the  Palazzo  Bentivoglio,  Bologna.     His  best  work 
is  the  bas-relief  of  the  Madonna  in  the  Museo  dell'  Opera  del  Duomo,  Florence. 
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The  recumbent  statue  of  the  Pope,  which  retains  its  original 
gilding,  has  much  in  common  with  the  '  St.  Louis '  of  S.  Croce, 
but  has  more  character  and  energy.  The  face,  however,  has  not 
so  much  force  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  portrait  of  the 
audacious  Coscia,  but  seems  merely  sensual.  It  is  plastically 
modelled  on  broad  planes,  but  has  none  of  the  subtlety  of  expres- 
sion of  the  Campanile  statues.  The  figure  is  stretched  on  the 
bier,  so  well  posed  that  even  at  its  great  height  from  the  ground 
the  face  is  visible.  The  draperies  are  severely  arranged,  and  the 
whole  effect  of  the  monument  is  simple  and  dignified. 

The  composition  is  grand  and  harmonious,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  its  difficult  setting.  The  massive  columns,  between 
which  it  had  perforce  to  be  wedged,  would  have  crushed  and 
extinguished  a  work  less  simple  and  austere.  Donatello  has  most 
skilfully  utilised  these  granite  columns  with  their  gilded  capitals 
as  the  framework  for  his  sculpture,  of  which  they  seem  to  be  an 
integral  part.  The  entire  monument  was  brilliantly  painted  in 
crimson  and  ultramarine,  and  the  figures  were  heavily  gilded,  as 
may  be  seen  in  a  water-colour  sketch  made  by  Vittorio  Ghiberti, 
preserved  in  the  Biblioteca  Magliabecchiana. 

The  inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  is  as  follows  : — 

IOANES  QVODAM  PAPA 
XXIII  OBIIT  FLORENTIE  A 
NO  DNI  MCCCCXVIIII  XI 
KALENDAS  IANVARII. 

Del  Migliore  relates  that  Martin  v.  ordered  the  Priori  to  efface 
the  title  of  Pope,  but  without  effect. 

NAPLES, TOMB  OF  CARDINAL  BRANCACCI  (Plates  xxv.  and  xxvi.). 
— A  striking  contrast  to  this  severe  and  effective  monument  is 
that  of  Cardinal  Rinaldo  Brancacci  in  the  Church  of  S.  Angelo  a 
Nilo,  Naples,  for  which  Michelozzo  is  mainly  responsible.  Rinaldo 
Brancacci  was  also  a  Neapolitan,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  Coscia 
during  his  tenure  of  the  Papacy,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the 
success  of  his  monument  which  procured  for  Donatello  and 
Michelozzo  the  commission  from  his  heirs.  He  died  in  March 
1427,  and  the  order  must  have  been  received  at  once,  for  in  his 
Portata  to  the  Catasto  of  this  year  Michelozzo  speaks  of  the  work 
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as  already  begun.1  He  states  that  it  was  being  executed  in  Pisa, 
probably  as  being  near  the  marble  quarries  and  convenient  for 
transport  by  sea  to  Naples.2 

Vasari  writes:  'Donatello  executed  and  sent  to  Naples  a 
sepulchre  of  marble  for  an  Archbishop,  which  is  in  Sant'  Angelo 
di  Seggio  di  Nilo,  in  which  are  three  statues,  which  bear  upon 
their  heads  the  sarcophagus  of  the  dead;  and  on  the  sarco- 
phagus is  a  scene  in  bas-relief,  so  beautiful  that  it  merits  infinite 
praise.'3 

This  relief  seems  to  be  the  only  part  of  the  monument 
which  is  by  Donatello ;  the  rest,  including  the  design,  being 
by  Michelozzo,  assisted,  as  the  documents  prove,  by  Pagno  di 
Lapo  Portigiani. 

It  represents  the  *  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,'  and  is  treated 
with  the  utmost  energy.  It  is  indeed  more  admirable  for  this 
than  for  its  beauty,  for  as  illustrative  of  the  theme  there  is  some- 
thing almost  grotesque  in  the  wild  vehemence  of  the  angels, 
which  have  been  aptly  likened  to  wind-gods.  The  Virgin,  a 
Gothic-looking  figure,  seems  to  be  shrinking  back  as  though 
terrified  at  their  violence  and  noise. 

The  design  of  the  monument  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
Coscia  Tomb,  but  it  lacks  its  unity  and  severity.  The  three 
figures  which  support  the  sarcophagus  seem  overweighted  by  the 
mass  of  sculpture  above,  and  the  recumbent  statue  is  robbed  of 
its  effect  by  the  importance  given  to  the  angels,  who  withdraw 
the  curtains  on  either  side.  The  Madonna  and  Saints  in  the 
arch  above  also  are  too  large,  and  detract  from  the  effect  of  the 
chief  figure.  In  the  Coscia  Tomb  the  decoration  is  so  well 
subordinated  to  the  recumbent  statue,  that  the  eye  is  immediately 
directed  to  it.  Here  it  is  lost  in  the  over-accentuation  of  the 
detail.  The  sculptures  in  themselves,  however,  are  good,  especially 
the  three  allegorical  figures  supporting  the  sarcophagus,  which  have 
much  dignity,  and  theputti  standing  on  the  architrave  are  almost 

1  ( 1427.     Una  sepoltura  abbiamo  fra  le  mani  per  Napoli,  di  messer  Rinaldo  Cardinale  de' 
Brancacci  di  Napoli.     Dobiamo  avere  fiorini  830  di  camera,  e  a  tutti  nostri  spese  1'abiamo 
a  compiere  e  condurse  a  Napoli  lavoriandola  a  Pisa.' — Gaye,  Cart.  Ined.,  i.  117. 

2  It  seems  that  Donatello  executed  his  share  of  the  work  also  in  Pisa.      See    Fabriczy, 
liecherches  Nouvelletsur  Donatello,  Masaccio,et  Vellano. — Gaz.  des  Beaux  Arts,  3  Per.  viii.  328. 

3  Vasari,  ii.  409. 
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worthy  of  Donatello  himself.  They  are  well  modelled  and  posed, 
and  blow  their  trumpets  with  much  energy.  The  inscription  is 
as  follows:  RAYNALDVS  BRANCATIVS  S.R.E.  CARDINALIS  HVIVS 

ECCLESIE  ET  SACRI  HOSPITALIS  FVNDATOR  OBIIT  XXVII  MARTII  AO 
D.  MCCCCXXVII. 

MONTEPULCIANO,  TOMB  OF  ARAGAZZI. — A  third  monument 
was  formerly  attributed  to  Donatello  and  Michelozzo  working  in 
collaboration,  the  'Tomb  of  Aragazzi'  in  the  Duomo,  Monte- 
pulciano,  but  the  documents  prove  that  the  commission  was 
given  to  Michelozzo  alone,  while  the  work  itself  shows  no  trace 
of  Donatello's  hand,  although  it  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  his 
influence. 

Bartolommeo  Aragazzi,  Papal  Secretary  and  Humanist,  died 
1427,  and  the  commission  for  his  tomb  must  have  been  given 
soon  after.  In  1429  a  new  contract  was  drawn  up  and  Michelozzo 
received  payments  up  to  1436. 

The  monument  was  broken  up  and  partly  destroyed  at  the 
reconstruction  of  the  new  cathedral,  and  the  fragments  were 
scattered  throughout  the  church.  They  consist  of  a  recumbent 
statue  of  Aragazzi,  carved  in  the  hard,  dry  manner  peculiar  to 
Michelozzo ;  a  frieze  of  putti  supporting  garlands,  charming, 
animated  little  figures,  but  lacking  the  characteristics  of  Dona- 
tello's children ;  and  two  reliefs  of  much  interest,  representing 
the  dead  '  Aragazzi  and  his  family.'  In  one  the  Madonna  blesses 
him  as  he  kneels  before  her,  surrounded  by  other  figures  and 
putti.  In  the  other,  conceived  in  the  classic  style,  he  takes  leave 
of  his  family,  holding  the  hand  of  his  wife,  who,  veiled  and  with 
fixed  eyes,  walks  forward  leading  her  son.  Besides  these  are  two 
statues  holding  candelabra,  a  male  and  a  female,  the  former  very 
close  to  Donatello  ;  and  a  *  Christ '  of  so  much  beauty  and  dignity 
as  to  suggest  that  it  was  designed  by  Donatello  himself.  Two 
half-figures  of  angels  with  large  wings,  which  were  probably  on 
either  side  of  the  '  Christ,'  are  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  having  been  sold  at  the  destruction 
of  the  Tomb. 

PISA,  S.  STEFANO  DEI  CAVALIERT,  S.  ROSSORE  (Plate  LXXII.). 
— In  his  Portata  to  the  Catasto  of  1427  Donatello  mentions  a 
half-figure   of  bronze,   executed    by   him    for    the    Convent    of 
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Ognissanti,  Florence.1  This  is  identified  with  the  gilded  bronze 
Reliquary  Bust  of  S.  Rossore  now  in  the  Church  of  S.  Stefano 
dei  Cavalieri,  Pisa. 

S.  Rossore,  Russorio,  or  Lussorio,  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Diocletian  near  Cagliari  in  Sardegna.  His  head  was  presented 
to  the  Frati  Umiliati,  a  Milanese  order  settled  in  the  Convent  of 
Ognissanti,  and  it  was  from  these  monks  that  Donatello  received 
the  commission  for  the  Reliquary.  The  bust  was  supposed  to 
have  perished,  until  in  1895  Professor  Fontana  identified  it  as  the 
Reliquary  of  S.  Stefano.2  The  documents  published  by  him 
account  for  its  transference  from  Florence  to  Pisa.  In  1554  the 
Frati  Umiliati  were  forced  to  give  up  their  Convent  of  Ognissanti 
to  the  Franciscans,  and  were  presented  in  exchange  with  that  of 
S.  Caterina  degli  Abbandonati.  To  this  convent  they  transferred 
their  possessions  and  remained  there  till  1570,  in  which  year  their 
order  was  suppressed,  and  their  property  made  over  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  Stephen,  who  had  their  chief  quarters  in  Pisa.  The 
Reliquary  of  S.  Rossore  was  presented  to  the  prior  of  the  order, 
Cappone  Capponi,  and  documents  state  that  it  was  taken  in 
solemn  procession  and  deposited  in  the  Church  of  S.  Stefano  on 
November  3,  1591.  The  wooden  base  on  which  it  now  stands 
was  added  at  this  time. 

The  documents  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
bust  with  that  mentioned  by  Donatello  in  his  Portata  of  1427, 
but  the  style  of  the  work  shows  rather  the  hand  of  Michelozzo, 
with  whom  he  was  then  in  partnership.  The  features  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  the  '  Evangelist '  and  «  St.  Mark,'  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  bust  was  designed  by  him,  but  the  actual 
execution  seems  to  be  by  Michelozzo.  It  lacks  Donatello's 
characteristic  energy  and  concentration,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
hair  and  too  minute  details  of  the  armour,  as  well  as  the  sharp 
cutting  of  the  metal,  are  all  characteristic  of  the  work  of 
Michelozzo. 

1  '  Eppiu  dal  couvento  e  frati  dogni  Santi  o  avere  per  chagioue  duna  meza  fighura  di 
bronzo  di  Sco  rossore  della  quale  non  sa  fatto  merchato  uiuno.' — Gaye,  Cart.  Ined.,  i.  120. 

2  Giov.  Fontana,  Un  opera  del  Donatello  esistente  netta  chiesa  dei  Cavalieri  di  S.  Stefano  di 
Pisa.     Pisa,  1895. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

WORK  FOR  SIENA 

DONATEL.LO  seems  to  have  been  as  popular  among  the 
Sienese  as  with  the  Florentines,  and  he  spent  much  time 
in   Siena    at    different    periods    of  his   life,   executing 
numerous  commissions  for  the  Duomo,  the  Baptistry,  and  the 
city.     So  much  was  he  appreciated  that  in  1457,  during  his  last 
visit,  the  authorities  did  everything  in  their  power  to  retain  him 
as  official  sculptor  to  the  Signoria. 

SIENA,  RELIEF  OF  FONT  (Plate  xxvu.). — His  first  commission 
was  for  the  decoration  of  the  Font  in  the  Baptistry  of  S.  Giovanni, 
for  which  in  1425  he  executed  the  bronze  relief  representing  the 
'Feast  of  Herod,'  and  in  1428  the  statuettes  of  'Faith'  and 
'  Hope '  and  three  bronze  *  Putti.'  The  Font  was  begun  in  1416 
under  the  direction  of  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  who  furnished  the 
design  and  himself  executed  one  of  the  reliefs — the  '  Annuncia- 
tion to  Zacharias  of  the  birth  of  a  son ' — which  he  did  not  finish 
till  1420.  Another — the  '  Birth  of  the  Baptist' — was  executed  by 
his  pupil  Turino  di  Sano ;  a  third — the  '  Preaching  of  the  Baptist ' 
—by  the  son  of  Turino,  Giovanni ;  two  others — the  '  Baptism  of 
Christ '  and  the  '  Baptist  brought  before  Herod ' — were  com- 
missioned to  Ghiberti  in  1417,  but  were  not  finished  till  1425 ; 
and  for  the  last  Donatello  received  the  commission  in  the  same 
year,  1425. 

The  relief  is  the  first  example  of  the  deep  architectural  back- 
grounds in  flat  relief  in  which  Donatello  was  so  skilful,  and  which 
became  so  popular  among  his  followers,  but  here  the  foreground 
figures  are  in  much  higher  relief  than  he  used  in  his  later  work.  The 
scene  is  full  of  energy,  as  vehement  in  action  as  the  angels  of  the 
Brancacci  '  Assumption,'  and  there  is  something  almost  northern 
in  its  exaggerated  treatment.  The  gesture  of  Herod,  as  he 
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starts  back  in  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  head,  verges  on  caricature, 
as  also  do  those  of  Herodias  and  the  figure  by  her  side.  Two 
small  children  tumble  over  each  other  in  their  frantic  efforts  to 
escape.  The  group  on  the  right  is  comparatively  tranquil,  and 
the  classic  figure  of  Salome  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  almost 
German  personages  on  the  other  side.  She  resembles  strongly 
the  Princess  in  the  relief  of '  St.  George  slaying  the  Dragon '  on  the 
Tabernacle  of  Or  S.  Michele. 

All  these  figures  are  carved  in  more  or  less  high  relief,  but 
behind,  upon  a  surface  almost  flat,  Donatello  has  opened  out 
room  beyond  room  with  marvellous  pictorial  effect.  Through  the 
open  archways  are  seen  musicians  playing,  and  so  distant  do  they 
appear  that  it  seems  quite  natural  they  should  go  on  with  their 
music,  unconscious  of  the  tumult  and  noise  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall.  Beyond  this  room,  through  other  open  arches,  are  seen 
the  executioners  bearing  the  head  from  the  prison  and  giving  it 
to  the  soldier.  These  rooms  and  passages  are  put  into  perspective 
with  such  skill  that  the  depth  of  space  between  them  seems  as 
real  as  though  it  were  an  actual  building,  a  technical  tour  deforce 
which  seems  to  have  interested  Donatello  more  than  the  theme. 
If  these  pictorial  effects  are  outside  the  limits  of  sculpture,  his 
violation  of  the  rules  is  more  than  justified  by  the  success. 

STATUETTES  OF  FAITH  AND  HOPE  (Plate  xxvni.). — The  two 
statuettes  of  gilded  bronze,  representing  *  Faith '  and  *  Hope,' 
which  separate  the  reliefs,  were  executed  by  Donatello  in  1428. 
They  are  somewhat  conventional  figures,  especially  the  '  Faith.' 
The  *  Hope '  is  more  characteristic,  and  her  gesture,  her  body  half- 
swung  round  in  ecstasy,  is  spontaneous  and  dramatic.  In  her 
draperies  and  with  her  classic  features  she  resembles  the  Salome  of 
the  relief,  and  the  Princess  of  Or  S.  Michele.1 

PUTTO  BLOWING  TRUMPET. — In  the  same  year  Donatello 
executed  three  of  the  *  Putti '  which  decorate  the  cupola  of  the 
Font,  but  one  only  remains  in  its  original  place.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing little  figure,  simple  and  natural  in  action,  standing  upon  a 
shell  and  blowing  a  long  trumpet,  its  cheeks  puffed  out  with  the 
effort. 

1  Of  the  other  Virtues,  three — 'Charity/  'Justice/  and  'Prudence' — are  by  Giovanni 
di  Turino,  the  ( Fortitude '  by  Goro  di  Neroccio. 
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In  the  Berlin  Museum  is  a  bronze  putto,  also  standing  on  a 
shell,  striking  a  tambourine,  supposed  by  Dr.  Bode  to  be  one  of 
the  missing  figures  which  decorated  the  Font.  It  has  only  to  be 
compared,  however,  with  the  genuine  putto  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
the  work  of  Donatello ;  the  modelling  is  much  inferior,  and  the 
gesture  and  expression  are  mechanical  and  lack  spontaneity.  Still 
less  can  the  statuette  in  the  Bargello,  claimed  to  be  the  third  of 
Donatello's  putti,  be  accepted,  for  this  is  as  inferior  to  the  Berlin 
figure  as  that  is  to  the  genuine  putto  on  the  Font.  It  is  an  ill- 
modelled,  awkward  little  statue,  a  mere  school  imitation.1 

In  the  same  year — 1428 — Donatello  received  the  commission 
to  make  a  metal  door  for  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Font,  with  a  relief 
of  the  «  Risen  Christ.'  For  some  reason  unknown,  possibly  because 
damaged  in  the  casting,  the  work  was  refused  by  the  Operai  del 
Duomo,  and  in  1434,  when  his  assistant,  Pagno  di  Lapo  Portigiani, 
received  on  his  behalf  final  payment  for  the  statuettes,  he  brought 
back  to  Florence  the  rejected  door.2 

SIENA,  SEPULCHRAL  SLAB  OF  GIOVANNI  PECCI  (Plate  xxix.). 
— In  March  1426,  while  Donatello  was  at  work  on  the  relief  for 
the  Font,  died  the  Apostolic  Protonotary  Giovanni  Pecci,  Bishop 
of  Grosseto,  and  he  received  the  commission  to  make  the  bronze 
sepulchral  slab,  still  in  its  place  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  Duomo, 
which  he  finished  in  the  following  year. 

The  '  Tomb '  has  the  additional  interest  of  being  the  first  of 
such  slabs  ever  executed  in  metal.  It  is  a  fine  work  of  much 
dignity,  the  figure  of  the  dead  Bishop  resembling  the  *  St.  Louis  ' 
of  S.  Croce  and  the  statue  of  Coscia.  It  is  inscribed :  REVEREN  . 

DNO  .  D  .  1OHANNIS  .  PECCIO   .    SENEN  .  APOSTOLICO   .   PTONOTARIO  . 
EPO  .  GROSSETANO  .  OBEVNTI  .  KL  .    MARTII  .  M  .  CCCCXXVI. 

In  the  autumn  of  1457  Donatello  was  again  in  Siena,  execut- 
ing several  commissions  given  him  by  the  Operai  del  Duomo  and 
the  Signoria,  but  of  all  these  works  only  one  seems  to  have 
survived.  On  October  22,  1457,  the  documents  record  that  he 
received  wax  to  cast  a  statue  for  the  Altar  of  S.  Maria  delle 

1  In  his  Denkmdler  der  Renaissance  Sculptur  Dr.  Bode  publishes  as  genuine  work  of 
Donatello  the  bronze  statuette  of  a  large-winged  putto  carrying  a  fish  on  its  shoulders,  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  another  with  small  wings  holding  a  horn  of  plenty, 
in  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg.  Both  are  feeble  school  productions. 

1  Milane«i,  Documenti  delf  Arte  Senese  (Siena,  1854),  ii.  135  and  161. 
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Grazie,  of  which  nothing  further  is  known.  Two  days  later  he 
cast  the  bronze  statue  of  the  '  Baptist,'  now  in  the  Chapel  of 
S.  Giovanni  in  the  Duomo,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  In  November  and  December  he  received  wax 
to  make  a  model  for  some  bronze  doors  for  the  Duomo,  and  in 
January  and  March  1458  again  wax,  lead,  and  iron  were  delivered 
to  him  for  this  model.  In  1459  the  documents  reveal  that  he  was 
still  occupied  on  this  work,  but  no  further  record  exists,  and  it  is 
uncertain  if  he  ever  executed  more  than  the  model.  Vasari  states 
that,  having  completed  the  models  in  wood  and  wax,  and  prepared 
the  whole  ready  for  casting,  Donatello  was  persuaded  by  his  friend 
and  assistant,  Bernadetto  di  Mona  Papera,  Florentine  goldsmith, 
to  return  with  him  to  Florence,  and  thus  left  the  work  unfinished.1 
Among  other  sculptures  executed  during  this  stay  in  Siena,  the 
documents  made  mention  of  a  half-figure  of '  Goliath,'  for  the  cast- 
ing of  which  he  received  bronze  in  September  1457,  and  on  July  8, 
1458,  he  received  the  commission  from  the  Signoria  to  carve  a 
marble  statue  for  the  Loggia  della  Mercatanzia.  Neither  of  these 
works  survive,  nor  any  further  record  of  them,  but  one  important 
sculpture,  of  which  we  have  no  documented  notice,  exists — the 
*  Madonna '  on  the  north  fa£ade  of  the  Duomo.  This  will  be 
noticed  later  in  the  chapter  on  the  Madonnas. 

1  Vasari,  ii.  415. 
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VISIT  TO   ROME 

WHETHER  Donatello  ever  visited  Rome  during  his 
youth,  as  Vasari  and  Manetti  state,  is  open  to  doubt. 
In  any  case  in  his  earlier  work  the  influence  of  the 
antique  is  limited  only  to  his  adoption  of  certain  motives  and 
ornaments,  such  as  the  putti  supporting  scrolls  and  garlands,  the 
corner  masks,  etc.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  was  there  in 
1433,  and  did  no  documented  evidence  prove  it,  the  classic 
character  of  his  subsequent  work  would  be  sufficient.  Whether 
he  went  there  to  escape  annoyance  as  close  adherent  of  Cosimo 
de'  Medici,  who  was  banished  in  that  year,  or  whether  he  was  sent 
for  by  the  Pope  to  superintend  the  decorations  for  the  coronation 
of  the  Emperor  Sigismondo,  or  whether  he  was  called  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  '  Tabernacle  of  St.  Peter's '  or  the  Sepul- 
chral Slab  in  the  Ara  Coeli,  is  unknown,  as  also  is  the  precise 
date  of  his  arrival  and  the  length  of  his  stay.  But  the  visit  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  history  of  his  artistic  development, 
as  it  marks  a  very  decided  change  in  his  style. 

Hitherto  his  work  has  been  in  sentiment  and  form  almost 
entirely  Gothic.  The  Campanile  statues,  those  of  Or  S.  Michele 
and  the  Duomo,  are  as  far  removed  as  any  northern  work  from 
antique  influence.  After  the  Roman  visit  the  Gothic  element 
grows  gradually  less,  reappearing  however  at  intervals,  and  becom- 
ing again  pronounced,  though  never  without  some  reminiscence  of 
classic  art,  in  his  old  age.  Not  only  after  1433  did  he  employ 
more  motives  from  antique  sculpture,  and  introduce  into  his  reliefs 
Roman  buildings  and  Roman  scenery,  but  he  caught  also  much  of 
the  Pagan  spirit,  its  buoyancy  and  love  of  beauty. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  his  visit  to  Rome  is  this 
changed  spirit,  the  genial  gaiety  to  which  we  owe  the  most 
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charming  creations  of  the  fifteenth  century,  his  dancing  children 
of  the  Prato  Pulpit  and  the  Cantoria.  The  thoughtful  and  some- 
times tragic  sculptor  of  the  '  Evangelist/  the  '  St.  Mark,'  and  the 
Campanile  statues  now  seems  to  care  only  to  carve  these  merry 
putti  for  which  his  name  has  grown  synonymous.  Even  before  the 
visit  he  had  employed  them  in  his  decorations,  supporting  garlands 
and  cartelli,  seated  on  the  ground,  or  flying  with  their  legs  buoyed 
up  as  though  swimming ;  but  now  he  introduces  them  everywhere 
in  the  most  incongruous  way,  making  them  peep  and  play  on  the 
Tabernacle  for  the  Body  of  Christ,  riot  round  the  Pulpit  where 
the  most  sacred  of  relics  was  displayed,  play  on  the  garments  of  j  p 
his  '  Judith,'  and  get  drunk  below  her  feet.  They  romp  over  the 
armour  of  his  *  Gattamelata '  and  the  helmet  of  his  dead  '  Goliath,' 
and  dance  and  drink  above  the  most  tragic  scenes  he  ever  executed 
— the  reliefs  of  '  Christ's  Passion  '  on  the  Pulpits  of  S.  Lorenzo. 
How  many  thousands  of  similar  winged  genii  might  be  counted 
on  the  sarcophagi  and  monuments  of  ancient  Rome  !  They  seem 
to  have  embodied  for  Donatello  the  freedom  from  mediaeval 
shackles  which  came  with  the  Renaissance. 

ROME,  ST.  PETER'S,  TABERNACLE  OF  THE  SACRAMENT  (Plate 
xxx.). — The  most  direct  outcome  of  this  pagan  spirit  is  shown  in 
the  sculptures  of  the  Prato  Pulpit  and  the  Cantoria,  but,  during 
his  stay  in  Rome,  he  produced  the  prototype  of  these  in  the 
'  Tabernacle  of  the  Sacrament,'  now  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Bene- 
ficiati,  St.  Peter's. 

This  charming  little  shrine  is  mentioned  by  Vasari  as  follows : 
'  He  left  Florence  and  went  to  Rome  in  order  to  try  and  imitate 
the  antique  work  as  much  as  possible,  and,  while  studying  there, 
he  executed  in  stone  a  Tabernacle  for  the  Sacrament,  which  is 
now  to  be  found  in  St.  Peter's.'1 

The  Tabernacle  was  lost  to  sight  for  many  years,  since  the 
Cappella  dei  Beneficiati  is  not  a  part  of  the  Church  frequented  by 
visitors,  but  in  1886  it  was  identified  as  Donatello's  work  by  Dr. 
Schmarsow,  who  published  his  disco veryt the  same  year.2  He  con- 
sidered that  from  the  wording  ef  Vasari,  che  oggide  si  trova  in 

1  Vasari,  ii.  414. 

2  Schmarsow,  Donatella :  Eine  Studie  liber  der  Entwicklungsgang  des  Kunstlers.     Breslau, 
1880. 
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S.  Pietro  it  was  not  originally  executed  for  St.  Peter's,  and  Cavaliere 
Gnoli  suggests  that  it  was  commissioned  for  the  Altar  of  the 
now  destroyed  Church  of  S.  Maria  della  Febbre,  which  formerly 
adjoined  the  Basilica,  and  which  was  incorporated  with  it  as  part 
of  the  Sacristy  during  the  reconstruction.1  The  painting  of  the 
Madonna,  which  is  so  restored  as  to  seem  quite  modern,  must  at 
that  time  have  replaced  the  door  of  the  cupboard  for  the  reception 
of  the  Sacrament. 

The  classic  architecture  of  the  framework  has  much  resem- 
blance to  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Parte  Guelfa  of  Or  S.  Michele, 
but  the  heavy  frieze  above  the  architrave  is  not  classic  at  all,  nor 
is  the  relief  which  decorates  it.  The  contrast  of  these  Gothic 
figures,  which  might  have  decorated  a  northern  cathedral,  with 
the  classic  setting  and  the  genial  putti  below,  has  a  strangely 
incongruous  effect.  The  dead  Christ,  most  realistically  treated,  is 
laid  in  the  sepulchre  by  two  earnest,  long-bearded  old  men,  who 
might  have  been  carved  by  Hans  Sluyter,  and  the  shrouded 
figures  to  the  right  recall  the  Pleureurs  of  some  Burgundian 
tomb.  On  the  left  the  Magdalen  and  another  woman  with  flying 
hair  hysterically  shriek  out  their  sorrow  with  most  unclassic 
vehemence. 

But  the  most  charming  part  of  the  little  *  Tabernacle  '  is  the 
group  of  putti  below,  the  first  of  the  merry  babies  of  which  hence- 
forth we  shall  see  so  many.  His  sculptures  of  children,  though 
imitated  from  the  antique,  must  have  been  studied  from  life  with 
the  greatest  care,  for  their  gestures  are  spontaneous  and  natural, 
without  any  trace  of  conventionality  in  the  forms.  The  six 
grouped  at  the  foot  of  the  pilasters  of  this  ( Tabernacle'  are 
among  the  most  charming  he  has  ever  executed,  as  they 
peep  over  each  other's  shoulders,  half  timidly,  half  inquisi- 
tively, like  shy  kittens.  There  is  always  something  unconscious 
and  gay  in  Donatello's  children  which  reminds  one  of  young 
animals. 

His  indifference  to  the  nude  has  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  opening  chapter,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  has 
clothed  nearly  all  his  putti  that  romp  round  the  Prato  Pulpit  and 
the  Cantoria.  These  on  the  *  Tabernacle '  have  shirts  reaching 

1  Gnoli,  Le  Opere  di  Donatella  in  Roma  (Archivio  Storico  dell'  Arte,  1888,  p.  24). 
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nearly  to  their  feet,  and  only  here  and  there  a  bare  limb  is  seen 
through  the  opening  of  the  draperies. 

VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM,  THE  DELIVERY  OF  THE  KEYS 
TO  ST.  PETER  (Plate  xxxi.). — Closely  connected  with  the  relief  on 
this  '  Tabernacle,'  and  probably  executed  during  the  Roman  visit, 
is  the  marble  low  relief  representing  the  '  Delivery  of  the  Keys  to 
St.  Peter,'  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  Palace  of  the  Salviati,  Florence,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Bocchi  as  follows  :  '  Most  beautiful  is  a  marble  picture 
in  low  relief  by  the  hand  of  Donatello,  where  Christ  is  repre- 
sented giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter.  This  work  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  artificers  for  its  rare  invention  and  marvellous  drawing. 
The  figure  of  Christ  and  the  energy  observable  in  the  St.  Peter  are 
much  commended,  and  likewise  the  Madonna,  who,  kneeling  with 
a  tender  gesture,  has  an  admirable  and  devout  air.'1 

The  panel,  bought  from  the  Campana  Collection,  is  long  and 
narrow,  and  seems  to  have  served  as  the  decoration  of  some 
tabernacle  or  sarcophagus ;  but  of  its  provenance,  and  how  it  came 
into  possession  of  the  Salviati  family,  nothing  is  known. 

Against  a  landscape  background  of  stone-pines,  admirably 
suggested  in  lowest  relief,  Christ  bends  towards  St.  Peter,  who 
receives  the  keys.  His  face  is  turned  towards  the  kneeling 
Virgin,  a  curious  figure  of  Northern  angularity  and  Giottesque 
solidity.  These  three  figures  recall  his  early  Gothic  style  in  their 
uncouth  gesture  and  form,  while  those  of  the  Apostles  standing 
round,  with  their  classic  features  and  flowing  draperies,  show  the 
influence  of  Roman  sculpture.  Round  the  Christ  fly  putti, 
clothed  in  long  garments,  and  to  the  left  two  others  in  long  shirts 
stand  looking  on,  resembling  strongly  those  on  the  '  Tabernacle  of 
St.  Peter's.' 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  relief  was  executed  by  Dona- 
tello as  the  front  panel  of  a  sarcophagus  for  his  mother  Madonna 
Orsa,  who  died  between  1427  and  1433,  and  that  the  curious 
profile  of  the  Virgin  is  a  portrait  of  her.2  The  hypothesis  is 
based  on  the  individuality  of  the  features,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Virgin  into  a  scene  in  which  she  does  not  generally  take 

1  Bocchi,  Le  Bellezxe  della  Cittd  di  Fiorenza  (Fiorenza,  1591),  p.  372. 
8  Meyer,,  Donatella,  Knackfuss  Mouographien,  1903,  p.  59. 
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part,  and  the  accentuation  given  to  her  presence  by  the  look  of 
St.  Peter,  who  is  more  occupied  with  her  than  with  the  keys.  It 
is  known  that  the  family  dwelling  was  in  the  parish  of  S.  Pietro 
in  Gattolino,  and  it  is  supposed  that  she  may  have  been  buried 
in  that  church,  which  would  account  for  the  theme.  The  theory 
is  not  impossible,  but  the  classic  influence,  and,  above  all,  the 
southern  landscape  with  its  stone-pines,  as  characteristic  of  the 
country  about  Rome  as  is  the  cypress  of  Tuscany,  point  to 
its  having  been  executed  either  during  the  Roman  visit  or 
immediately  after,  while  the  impressions  were  still  strong 
upon  him,  while  the  subject  points  equally  well  to  its  having 
been  intended  for  some  altar  or  tabernacle  for  St.  Peter's, 
Rome. 

BERLIN,  STUCCO  RELIEF  OF  THE  CRUCIFIXION. — Strongly 
resembling  this  relief  in  style,  and  probably  of  about  the  same 
date,  is  the  stucco  '  Crucifixion '  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  a  rough 
sketch  with  a  similar  background  of  trees,  giving  the  same  admir- 
able effect  of  distance  and  space. 

LILLE,  MUSEE  WICAR,  THE  DANCE  OF  SALOME  (Plate  xxxii.). 
—Another  fine  work  in  which  the  influence  of  Rome  is  apparent, 
is  the  marble  relief  representing  the  'Dance  of  Salome'  in  the 
Musee  Wicar,  Lille.  This  may  probably  be  identified  with  the 
sculpture  mentioned  in  the  Medici  Inventory  as  being  in  the 
antecamera  of  the  great  hall  of  Lorenzo  in  the  Palazzo  Medici. 
*  A  marble  scene  with  many  figures  in  mezzo  rilievo,  and  other 
things  in  perspective,  that  is  ...  (the  decapitation  ?)  of  St.  John, 
by  the  hand  of  Donate,  florins  30.' * 

It  is  one  of  his  most  astonishing  tours  de  force  in  the 
management  of  perspective  and  relief.  The  admirable  perspective 
of  the  buildings,  the  values  of  distance,  and  the  pictorial  effect, 
are  unrivalled  even  in  his  own  works.  His  chief  interest  seems 
to  have  been  centred  on  the  architecture,  and  the  figures  are 
relatively  unimportant,  especially  the  scene  of  the  banquet,  which 
is  treated  in  true  Gothic  style.  Herod,  a  grotesque  figure,  is 
seated  with  one  hand  on  his  stomach,  smiling  sardonically,  and 

'  Uno  quadro  di  marmo  chon  molte  fighure  di  mezo  rilievo  e  altre  chose  a  prospettiva 
col  ...  di  Sancto  Giovanni  di  mano  di  Donate,  f.  30.'  Miintz,  Les  Collections  des  Medicis 
au  Quinzitme  Siecle,  Paris,  1888. 
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a  female  in  the  foreground  turns  away  dramatically  in  disgust 
while  the  soldier  proffers  the  head.  In  the  centre  Salome 
dances  her  dance  of  the  seven  veils  before  a  group  of  classic 
figures  in  Roman  armour.  But  these  personages  are  mere 
accessories  to  the  architectural  setting  of  antique  buildings,  the 
perspective  of  which  is  so  skilfully  managed  that  the  effect  is  as 
delusive  as  though  they  actually  stood  one  before  the  other :  the 
deep  Loggia,  beneath  which  are  seen  the  heads  of  the  soldiers 
busy  with  the  execution,  the  arches  behind  opening  on  the  prison 
passage,  the  barred  gates  of  the  dungeon,  beyond  which  a  corner 
of  the  palace  cuts  against  the  sky.  On  the  right  a  flight  of  steps 
leads  to  a  terraced  roof,  crosses  it,  and  descends  on  the  other  side 
so  realistically  that  one  feels  able  to  walk  up  it,  and  against  the 
balustrade  leans  a  classic  figure  which  might  have  been  copied 
from  the  statue  of  a  Roman  senator,  with  a  characteristic  putto 
asleep  on  the  lowest  step.  When  it  is  remembered  that  at  this 
date  the  art  of  perspective  was  in  its  infancy,  the  pictorial  effects 
obtained  in  this  relief  are  astonishing.  The  provenance  of  the 
work  is  unknown,  but  the  classic  character  of  the  architecture 
and  most  of  the  figures  points  to  its  having  been  executed 
during  or  shortly  after  the  Roman  visit. 

BERLIN  MUSEUM,  MARBLE  FLAGELLATION  (Plate  xxxm.).— 
The  marble  relief  of  the  '  Flagellation,'  now  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  has  much  stylistic  resemblance  to  this  work.  It  shows 
the  restraint  and  comparative  tranquillity  of  classic  sculpture, 
and  the  nude  is  treated  in  a  more  statuesque  way  than  is  usual 
with  Donatello.  The  background,  though  less  elaborate,  is 
designed  with  the  same  science  as  the  Lille  relief,  while  the 
figure  of  the  woman  who  looks  on  at  the  execution  recalls  that 
of  Salome.  Before  a  wall  Christ  stands  bound  to  a  pilaster.  One 
nude  and  classic-looking  executioner  pulls  the  cords  tight  round 
his  waist,  the  other,  grasping  him  by  the  hair,  swings  the  scourge 
in  act  to  strike.  The  figures  lack  the  energy  usually  bestowed  by 
Donatello  on  themes  of  less  dramatic  movement.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  wall  are  three  deep  arches  in  fine  perspective,  and 
to  the  right  a  doorway  gives  access  to  a  long  passage,  at 
the  end  of  which  are  seen  two  putti  climbing  stairs,  a 
wonderful  bit  of  perspective,  as  skilfully  managed  as  the 
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background  of  the  Lille  relief.  The  work  was  formerly  attri- 
buted to  Michelangelo.1 

ARA  CCELI,  SEPULCHRAL  SLAB  OF  GIOVANNI  CRIVELLI  (Plate 
xxix.). — One  of  the  most  important  works  executed  by  Dona- 
tello  during  his  Roman  visit  is  the  marble  sepulchral  slab  of 
Giovanni  Crivelli  in  the  Church  of  the  Ara  Cceli.  Giovanni 
Crivelli,  a  Milanese,  Archdeacon  of  Aquileja,  and  Papal  Secre- 
tary, died  July  28,  1482,  as  the  inscription  round  the  slab 
records.2  The  work  is  not  mentioned  by  Vasari  or  any  of  the 
older  writers,  and  had  not  the  name  of  Donatello  been  deciphered 
on  this  inscription,  it  might  have  remained  in  comparative 
obscurity  in  the  pavement  before  the  Chapel  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, until  name  and  figure  were  totally  obliterated  by  the  feet  of 
the  passer-by.  In  1881,  however,  it  was  recognized  as  a  work  of 
Donatello,  and  removed  to  its  present  place,  built  into  the  wall 
in  an  upright  position.  Curiously  enough,  the  feet  are  carved  as 
though  the  figure  were  standing  in  the  deep  niche,  while  the 
head  rests  on  a  cushion  as  though  recumbent — a  double  motive 
for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account.  Worn  as  is  the  marble,  the 
more  deeply  cut  lines  of  the  features  and  draperies  are  enough 
preserved  to  show  the  dignity  and  restfulness  of  the  attitude  and 
face.  Over  the  arch  of  the  niche  two  characteristic  putti  support 
the  stemma  of  the  Crivelli. 

The  contrast  between  this  sepulchral  slab  and  that  of  Cardinal 
Pecci,  executed  only  six  years  before,  is  very  striking.  The 
figures  are  in  almost  the  same  position,  and  both  lie  in  a  sunken 
niche  vaulted  with  a  shell-patterned  arch ;  but  while  the  Siena 
relief  is  still  Gothic,  in  the  stiff  angularity  of  the  attitude  and  the 
complicated  folds  of  the  draperies,  the  Crivelli  figure  has  the 
serenity  and  repose  of  antique  sculpture. 

1  The  small  bronze  plaque  of  the  same  subject  also  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  attributed 
by  Dr.  Bode  to  Donatello,  is  not  by  him. 

1  The  inscription  is  as  follows :   Hie   IACET  VENERABILIS  DNVS  IOHRS  DB   CRIVELLIS  DB 

MEDIOLANE  ARCHIDIACONVS  AQVII.EGEN.  ET  CANTOR]  ME1>IOI,ANEN.  AC  LITTERAR.  APOSTOLICARVM 
SCRIPTOR  ET  ABBRBVIATOR  QVI  OBIT  A.D.  MCCCCXXXII.  DIE  XXVIII  IVLI  PONT.  8.  I).  EVQENII. 
P.P.  IIII.  A.  II.  CVIVS  ANIA  REQVIESCAT  IN  PACE.  AMEN.  OPVS  DONATKIJ-I  FIORENTINI. 
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THE  PRATO  PULPIT  AND  THE  CANTORIA 

DURING  his  stay  in  Rome  the  Operai  della  Cintola,  Prato, 
sent  Pagno  di  Lapo  Portigiani,  Donatello's  assistant,  to 
remind  him  of  the  compact  made  five  years  before  to 
carve  the  pulpit  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Sacred  Girdle  on  the 
fa£ade  of  the  Duomo.     The  commission  had  been  given  to  him 
and  Michelozzo  in  1428,  and  the  model  prepared  and  accepted, 
but  probably  owing  to  political  disturbances  and  the  consequent 
banishment  of  Cosimo  de'   Medici,   no   further  steps   had  been 
taken.     The  history  of  the  work  is  very  complete,  no  less  than 
twenty-five  documents  referring  to  it  being  preserved.1 

Prato,  as  is  known,  possesses  the  Sacred  Girdle  dropped  by 
the  Virgin  into  the  arms  of  the  doubting  Thomas  on  her  ascension 
into  Heaven.  The  legend  tells  that  the  relic  was  preserved  in 
Constantinople,  whence  it  was  stolen,  together  with  the  daughter 
of  its  custodian,  by  a  young  Pratan  noble  who  had  gone  to  the 
Crusades.  On  their  return  to  Prato  the  guilty  pair  hid  it  between 
the  mattresses  of  their  bed,  but  an  angel  appeared  to  them  in 
the  night  and  forced  them  to  consign  their  treasure  to  the 
Cathedral.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  exhibit  the  relic  once 
a  year  to  the  people  from  the  time  of  its  acquisition,  and  a  rough 
pulpit,  half  wood,  half  stone,  was  erected  for  the  purpose,  but 
in  1330  the  Commune  gave  the  commission  for  an  elaborate 
marble  pulpit  with  reliefs  illustrating  the  Delivery  of  the  Girdle 
to  St.  Thomas.  This  was,  however,  never  executed.  A  fresh 
commission  was  given  in  1428  to  Donatello  and  Michelozzo,  then 
in  partnership,  and  by  the  summer  of  the  same  year  their  model 
was  already  prepared  and  exhibited  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Church, 

1  For  the  documents  see  Guasti,  11  Pergamo  di  Donatello  pel  Duomo  di  Prato.     Firenze, 
1887. 
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as  the  first  document  proves.      This  document,  dated  July  14, 

1428,  is  addressed  to  'the  industrious  Masters  Donate  di  Nicholo 
di  Betto,  of  the  parish  of  S.  Cristofano  del  Corso,  and  Michele  di 
Bartolomeo  di  Gherardo,  of  the  parish  of  S.  Marco,  of  Florence.' 
They   were  required  to  make  the  pulpit    'in   such   fashion   as 
the  model  made  by  them,  which  is  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Chapel, 
of  white  Carrara  marble ' ;  and  it  goes  on  to  describe  the  bronze 
capital  of  the  pilaster  which  forms  so  important  a  feature  of  the 
pulpit,  with  a  minuteness  which  proves  that  this  was  fully  worked 
out  in  the  model.     They  were  required  to  finish  it  by  September 

1429,  thus    allowing    little    over    a   year   for    the   work.      The 
document  is   signed   by  Michelozzo   in  the  name  of  Donatello 
'  mio  chonpagnio. ' 

The  next  is  dated  November  27  of  the  same  year,  and  repeats 
the  clauses  of  the  contract,  but  this  time  it  is  signed  in  Donatello's 
own  hand,  together  with  Michelozzo  and  their  assistant  Andrea 
di  Noferi.  They  were  to  receive  regular  payments,  and  the 
documents  show  that  these  were  punctually  made,  although 
neither  Donatello  nor  Michelozzo  set  their  hands  to  the  work. 
Donatello,  as  has  been  seen,  was  occupied  in  Siena,  working 
at  the  relief  and  statuettes  for  the  font ;  then  followed  the  exile 
of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  and  the  consequent  departure  of  Michelozzo, 
and  the  journey  of  Donatello  to  Rome ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
Prato  ecclesiastics,  strong  partisans  of  Cosimo  as  they  were, 
thought  the  reasons  sufficient  for  the  breach  of  contract.  But 
in  1433  they  grew  impatient,  and  despatched  Pagno  di  Lapo 
Portigiani  to  Rome  to  insist  on  Donatello's  at  last  beginning  the 
work.  The  document  which  reveals  this  is  dated  April  1,  and  is 
a  mere  record  of  payment  made  to  Pagno  for  his  time  and  the 
expenses  of  the  journey,  showing  that  he  remained  four  days 
in  Rome.1 

Donatello  returned  to  Florence  the  following  month,  and 
by  the  autumn  the  bronze  capital  was  already  cast.  On  May  27, 
1434,  a  new  contract  was  drawn  up,  and  three  weeks  later 

1  '  Pagno  di  Lapo  scharpellatore  da  avere  per  sua  fattiche  per  audare  a  Roma  e  tornare, 
mandate  per  gli  Operai  perche  fosse  chagione  di  remenare  qua  Donatelo  e  el  cliompagno, 
perche  desono  chonpiuto  il  perbio,  per  sue  speae  per  1'andata  e  tornata,  per  deliberazione  de 
gli  Operai  questo  di'  primo  d'  aprile  143.3.  In  tutto  lire  sedici.' — Guasti,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 
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the  Operai  sent  to  Florence  for  one  of  the  finished  reliefs. 
Their  messenger,  Matteo  degli  Organi,  the  celebrated  organ- 
maker  of  the  time,  wrote  an  interesting  letter  as  the  result 
of  this  embassy.  After  stating  that  the  relief  was  completed, 
he  added  that  all  were  unanimous  in  its  praise,  saying  that  such 
work  had  never  before  been  seen,  and  he  counsels  the  Operai  to 
pay  Donatello  well,  in  order  to  retain  his  services  while  he  is  in 
the  mood  to  work  for  them.1 

It  was  not  till  two  years  later — June  3,  1436 — that  three  other 
reliefs  were  completed,  and  up  to  1438  payments  are  recorded  to 
Donatello  and  his  assistants,  Meo  di  Antonio,  Puccio  di  Piero, 
and  the  brothers  Giovanni  and  Maso  di  Bartolommeo.2  By  the 
autumn  of  1438  the  pulpit  was  completed,  for  in  September  of 
that  year  payment  was  made  to  the  same  Maso  for  covering 
the  roof  with  lead,  and  gilding  the  bronze  capital  and  the  stemma 
with  the  arms  of  Prato,  and  final  payments  were  made  to 
Donatello  and  Michelozzo  for  their  work. 

The  share  of  the  two  sculptors  in  the  pulpit  is  unspecified  in 
the  documents,  and  it  remains  for  the  critic  to  assign  to  each 
his  work.  On  this  question  opinion  differs,  but  judging  by  the 
originality  and  harmony  of  the  design  it  must  have  been  entirely 
due  to  Donatello,  as  well  as  the  chief  part  of  the  relief.  The 
architectural  detail  is  probably  Michelozzo's,  while  the  inferior 
execution  of  several  of  the  reliefs  proves  them  to  have  been 
executed  by  assistants. 

Vasari  writes  :  '  He  executed  in  the  town  of  Prato  the  marble 
Pulpit  where  the  Girdle  is  exhibited,  on  the  panels  of  which 

1  This   interesting  document  is  worth   quoting.      '  Prudenti   huomeni    Operai   della 
chapella  di   Nostra   Donna  in   Prato.     Karissimi,  etc.     La  chagione   di   questa  si  e  che 
Donatello  a  finita  quella  storia  del  marmo  ;  e  promettovi  per  gl'  intendente  di  questa  terra, 
che  dichono  tutte  per  una  bocha,  che  mai  si  vide  simile  storia.     E  lui  mi  pare  sia  di  buoiia 
voglia  a  servivi  bene  ;  si  che  hora  che  e  in  buona  dispositione  si  vuole  che  noi  lo  chonosciamo  ; 
impero  che  di  questi  maestri  non  si  truova  ogni  volta.     Lui  mi  priegha  che  io  vi  scriva  che 
per  Dio  uon  manchi  che  gli  mandeate  qualche  danaio  per  spendere  per  queste  feste ;  e  io  vi 
gravo  che  lo  facciate  ;  impero  che  e  huomo  ch'ogni  picholo  pasto  e  allui  assai,  e  sta  contento 
a  ogni  cosa.     Si  che  se  dovesse  1'Opera  achatargli  a  usura,  si  vuole  abbia  qualche  dannaio 
accio  che  lui  si  mantengha  in  buono  proposito  come  a  cominciato ;  e  a  noi  non  sia  dato  il 
torto.     Iii  Firenze  a  di.  xvnn  di  giugno  MCCCCXXXIIJI.     Mactheo  degli  Orghani.' — Guasti, 
#/>.  cit.,  p.  19. 

2  Maso  di  Bartolommeo,  surnamed  Masaccio,  is  the  same  who  was  associated  with  Luca 
della  Robbia  and  Michelozzo  in  the  commission  for  the  Bronze  Doors  of  the  Duomo. 
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he  carved  a  dance  of  children,  so  beautiful  and  admirable  that  it 
can  be  affirmed  he  showed  here  no  less  than  in  his  other  works 
the  perfection  of  art.  He  made  besides  for  the  support  of  the 
said  work,  two  capitals  of  bronze,  one  of  which  is  still  there, 
and  the  other  was  carried  off  by  the  Spaniards  who  sacked 
the  town.'1 

Guasti  has  proved  that,  though  possibly  intended  in  the 
original  design,  a  second  capital  was  never  executed,  for  the 
documents  mention  only  one,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  another 
having  been  removed,  the  bracket  which  supports  the  pulpit  on 
the  other  side  being  contemporary  work. 

The  design  of  the  pulpit  (see  Plates  xxxiv.-xxxvu.)  is  most 
original,  and  of  the  greatest  beauty,  and  surrounds  the  massive 
pillar  like  a  natural  growth.  The  balcony  is  perfectly  proportioned, 
and  the  great  pent-house  roof  above  it  seems  like  some  huge  mush- 
room. The  seven  reliefs,  separated  by  delicate  twin  pilasters,  form 
a  continuous  frieze,  round  which  dance  over  thirty  little  putti 
against  a  background  of  gold  mosaic.  These  charming  little 
figures  romp  round  the  pulpit  full  of  exuberant  gaiety.  Some 
take  hands  and  dance  wildly,  others  frolic  like  puppies,  others 
blow  trumpets  and  beat  tambourines.  Their  faces  sparkle  with 
merry  enjoyment,  their  feet  touch  the  ground  so  lightly  that  they 
seem  borne  up  by  their  wings.  Every  movement  is  unconscious 
and  spontaneous.  They  belong  to  the  same  family  as  those  on 
the  Tabernacle  of  St.  Peter's,  and  like  them  are  for  the  most  part 
clad  in  long  shirts. 

The  execution  of  the  reliefs  varies  considerably,  the  four 
starting  from  the  left  being  by  Donatello's  own  hand,  while  the 
remaining  three  are  evidently  executed  by  assistants.  In  these 
the  figures  are  badly  proportioned,  and  have  much  less  animation 
than  the  rest.  Their  heads  are  too  large,  and  the  coarse  features 
are  animal-like  without  being  gay  like  those  of  Donatello. 

Of  the  four  reliefs  executed  by  his  own  hand  the  best  is  the 
third  from  the  left,  where  two  putti  dance  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  tambourine,  moving  with  such  buoyancy  that  their  feet  seem 
hardly  to  touch  the  ground.  Notwithstanding  Donatello's  dis- 
inclination to  begin  the  work,  and  his  long  delay  in  completing 
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it,  one  feels  that  it  was  done  con  amore,  and  under  the  strong 
impression  similar  rhythmic  dances  and  gay  genii  had  made  on 
him  during  his  stay  in  Rome. 

The  figures  have  been  unjustly  criticized  as  roughly  modelled 
and  badly  proportioned,  but  if  they  appear  so  in  the  photographs 
and  casts,  on  the  pulpit  itself,  seen  from  below,  they  are  most 
effective,  and  offer  a  good  example  of  his  admirable  judgment  of 
the  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  sculptures  in  the  position  for 
which  they  were  destined. 

The  bronze  capital  is  one  of  his  most  exquisite  designs,  and  it 
is  evident  he  gave  it  much  care  and  thought.  The  decorations 
consist  almost  entirely  ofputti.  Two  classic  little  figures  recline 
on  the  base,  and  above,  as  though  leaning  over  a  parapet,  is  a 
third,  who  seems  to  be  watching  them.  In  the  floral  decoration 
are  five  tiny  Loves,  most  graceful  and  charming.  The  beauty  of 
the  design  is  enhanced  by  the  fine  green  patina  which  time  has 
given  to  the  bronze,  and  which  harmonizes  exquisitely  with 
the  Prato  marble  of  the  fa£ade  of  nearly  the  same  colour. 

MUSEO  DELL'  OPERA  DEL  DUOMO,  THE  CANTORIA  (Plates 
XXXVIII.-XL.). — Which  of  the  series  of  dancing  children  was  first 
executed — those  of  the  Prato  Pulpit  or  of  the  Cantoria,  now  in 
the  Museo  dell'  Opera  del  Duomo — is  uncertain.  This  work  was 
commissioned  in  July  1433,  and  was  finished  in  October  1439, 
almost  exactly  the  same  dates  as  the  beginning  and  completion 
of  the  Prato  Pulpit,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  two  sculptures, 
so  much  alike,  were  actually  executed  at  the  same  time. 

The  Cantoria  was  originally  over  the  door  of  the  Sagrestia 
Vecchia  in  the  Duomo,  and  supported  one  of  the  two  organs 
made  in  1432  by  Matteo  degli  Organi.  The  corresponding  Gallery 
over  the  door  of  the  Sagrestia  Nuova  was  commissioned  to  Luca 
della  Robbia  in  1431  and  was  finished  in  1438.  Both  works  in 
their  present  state  are  for  the  most  part  restorations  in  stucco, 
nothing  but  the  relief,  the  brackets,  and  the  small  pillars  on  that 
of  Donatello  being  original.  They  were  restored  by  the  late 
architect  of  the  Duomo,  Del  Moro,  in  1883,  when  the  fragments 
were  removed  from  the  Bargello,  and  the  Museum  built  to 
receive  them. 

The  history  of  their  destruction  is  as  follows :  In  1688,  on 
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the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Ferdinando  de'  Medici,  son  of 
Cosimo  in.,  with  Princess  Violante  of  Bavaria,  the  balconies  of 
both  Cantorie  were  removed  as  inadequate  to  the  enlarged 
orchestra  of  the  day,  and  on  the  brackets  were  substituted  large 
galleries  of  carved  and  painted  wood.  The  sculptures  removed 
were  considered  of  so  little  value  that  they  were  broken  up  and 
laid  carelessly  aside,  the  reliefs  with  the  figures  were  relegated  to 
the  Cereria,  a  room  inaccessible  to  the  public,  and  remained  there 
completely  forgotten,  while  the  architectural  carvings,  cornices, 
mouldings,  etc.,  were  used  as  old  marble  for  repairs.1  Nothing 
of  these  has  survived  except  a  tiny  fragment  from  the  cornice  ot 
Donatello's  Gallery,  and  the  pillars  which  were  discovered  in  the 
subterranean  chapel  of  S.  Zanobi. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  reliefs  of  both  Cantorie 
remained  in  the  Cereria,  until  they  were  removed  with  other 
neglected  sculptures  to  the  Uffizi,  and  later  to  the  Bargello.  The 
original  brackets  which  had  remained  over  the  Sacristy  doors  were 
then  taken  down  and  the  Galleries  reconstructed, — not  according 
to  the  original  design  in  the  case  of  that  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  for 
no  fragment  of  the  architectural  decorations  had  at  that  time  been 
discovered,  but  more  correctly  as  regards  Donatello's,  thanks  to 
the  small  fragment  of  the  cornice  found  among  the  debris.  This 
fragment  is  to  be  found  over  the  second  pair  of  pillars  from  the 
right.2 

Both  Galleries  are  placed  much  lower  than  they  were  intended 
by  the  sculptors,  an  error  which  has  little  importance  in  Luca 
della  Robbia's  work,  but  is  very  detrimental  to  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  Donatello's,  who  designed  his  figures  with  a  view  to  their 
position  and  lighting.  In  his  notice  of  the  Cantoria  Vasari  gives 
full  weight  to  its  adaptation  to  its  place  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
Duomo.  «  He  executed  within  the  Church  the  decoration  of  the 
organ  which  is  over  the  door  of  the  Sagrestia  Vecchia,  with  those 
rough  figures  which  seem  as  one  looks  at  them  to  be  really  alive 

1  A  few  years  ago  an  important  part  of  the  architectural  sculpture  from  the  Cautoria  of 
Luca  della  Robbia  was  discovered  during  some  repairs  built,  carving  inwards,  into  the 
lantern  of  the  Baptistry.  The  fragments  are  now  in  the  Museo  dell'  Opera,  and  from  them 
it  is  seen  how  incorrect  is  Del  Moro's  restoration. 

8  For  details  and  documents  see  Marrai,  Le  Cantorie  di  Luca  de.lla  Robbia  e  di  Donatel/o. 
Firenze,  1900. 
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and  to  move.  Wherefore  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  worked  as 
much  with  his  intelligence  as  with  his  hands ;  for  many  things  are 
done  which  seem  beautiful  in  the  room  where  they  were  executed, 
and  which,  removed  from  thence  and  put  in  another  place,  in  a 
different  light  and  higher  up,  are  completely  changed  and  quite 
different  from  what  they  first  appeared.  Wherefore  Donato 
carved  his  figures  in  such  a  manner  that  in  the  room  where  he 
worked  they  did  not  appear  half  so  successful  as  in  the  place 
where  they  were  put.' l 

Comparing  the  Cantoria  of  Donatello  with  that  of  Luca  della 
Robbia,  the  originality  and  independence  of  Donatello's  design 
are  most  striking.  Where  Luca  was  content  to  follow  a  style 
severely  classic,  Donatello  has  conceived  a  work  entirely  personal 
and  following  no  rule.  Each  separate  motive,  it  is  true,  is 
borrowed  from  the  antique — the  putti,  the  amphorae,  the  shells, 
and  rayed  heads — but  his  adaptation  of  these  motives  is  his  own. 
The  fragments  of  gold  mosaic  and  green  pottery  embedded  in  the 
marble  are  an  effective  and  an  audacious  innovation,  and  the 
small  pillars  behind  which  the  children  romp,  though  they  some- 
what disturb  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  dance,  have  great 
decorative  value  in  the  general  effect. 

The  relief  itself  is  conceived  in  precisely  the  same  spirit  as 
those  of  the  Prato  Pulpit ;  the  children  romp  and  shout  upon  their 
garland  of  flowers  with  the  same  exuberance  of  animal  spirits. 
The  execution  is  more  uniformly  good,  and  it  seems  as  though 
Donatello  left  little  to  the  hands  of  his  assistants.  The  resem- 
blance of  these  putti  and  those  of  the  Prato  Pulpit  to  the  figures  on 
the  urn  of  Lucius  Lucilius  Felix,  now  in  the  Museo  del  Campi- 
doglio,  is  most  striking.  So  similar  are  the  genii  crowned  with 
garlands,  dancing  and  blowing  pipes  round  the  urn,  that  they 
might  pass  for  a  work  of  Donatello. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Gallery  is  in  its  original  state  except 
that  the  two  large  circles,  which  formerly  contained  bronze  heads, 
probably  of  lions,  are  empty.  In  the  archives  of  the  Duomo, 
under  the  date  October  12,  1439,  there  is  a  document  recording 
the  delivery  of  bronze  to  Donatello  for  the  casting  of  one  of  these 
lost  heads.  *  A  bronze  head  to  be  placed  in  a  hole  of  the  pulpit, 

1  Vasari,  ii.  40. 
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which  he   (Donatello)  is  making  beneath   the   said   pulpit,   like 
the  other  which  is  already  there.' * 

BARGELLO,  BACCHANAL  OF  PUTTI  (Plate  XLL). — Before  leav- 
ing this  series  of  dancing  putti  in  which  Donatello  has  given  vent 
to  the  exuberant  spirits  with  which  Rome  first  inspired  him, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  charming  bronze  relief  called  *  The 
Bacchanal  of  Putti '  in  the  Bargello.  It  is  there  attributed  to 
Bertoldo,  but  from  the  admirable  foreshortening  and  modelling 
of  the  nude,  the  characteristic  flatness  of  the  relief,  and,  above  all, 
the  spontaneity  and  sfogo  of  the  figures,  must  certainly  be  the 
work  of  Donatello  himself.2  It  represents  the  *  Triumph  of 
Silenus,'  and  on  the  long  narrow  panel  are  twenty-two  little 
figures,  for  once  entirely  naked.  Eleven  putti,  holding  bunches  of 
grapes,  romp  and  dance  before  a  chariot,  pushed  and  pulled  by 
three  others,  on  which  sprawls  Silenus,  holding  high  above  his 
head,  like  a  kitten,  a  little  faun.  Another  faun  drives  the  putti 
who  pull  the  car,  and  a  third  is  seated  behind.  A  putto  clears  the 
way,  and  three  others  make  music  on  the  car.  That  it  was 
executed  for  Piero  de'  Medici,  and  must  therefore  belong  to  a 
later  date  than  the  Prato  Pulpit  and  the  Cantoria,  is  proved  by 
the  presence  of  his  impresa.  On  the  front  part  of  the  car  is  the 
Falcon  grasping  the  Diamond  Ring  in  its  claw,  and  behind,  twice 
repeated,  are  the  Feathers  enclosed  in  the  Diamond  Ring.  It  is 
indeed  the  Triumph  of  the  Medici  as  much  as  of  Silenus,  for  each 
of  the  eleven  putti,  who  precede  the  chariot,  has  a  Diamond  Ring 
large  as  a  garland  which  they  swing  triumphantly  above  their 
heads.  This  exquisite  relief,  daintily  cut  as  a  gem  or  cameo,  is 
not  only  worthy  of  Donatello's  hand,  but  may  even  be  classed 
among  his  most  characteristic  and  charming  works.  It  might 
well  be  placed  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  Sala  di  Donatello, 
instead  of  figuring  under  an  inferior  name  in  the  small  room  of 
the  Verrocchio  '  David.' 

1  Arch,  delf  Opera  del  Duomo,  Delib.,  1436-1442,  c.  902. 

2  My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  relief  by  M.   Marcel   Reymond,  who   himself 
considers  it  a  probable  work  of  Donatello. 
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THE  impression  of  his  stay  in  Rome  seems  to  have  re- 
mained with  Donatello  for  several  years  after  his  return, 
but  to  have  faded  gradually  away,  leaving,  it  is  true, 
many  external  traces  in  the  choice  of  motives  and  decorations 
borrowed  from  antique  art,  but  little  of  the  spontaneous  gaiety 
which  impelled  him  to  carve  iheputti  of  the  Prato  Pulpit  and  the 
Cantoria.  A  decade  after  his  return  to  Florence  we  find  again  in 
his  work  the  tendency  to  conceive  his  themes  with  true  Florentine 
seriousness,  and  with  that  touch  of  Northern  tragedy  which 
characterized  his  earlier  sculptures. 

Within  this  decade,  however,  and  while  the  impression  was 
still  strong,  we  are  justified  in  placing  four  very  important  works, 
although  unfortunately  the  dates  of  none  are  documented.  These 
are  the  '  Annunciation '  of  S.  Croce,  and  the  three  bronze  statues 
—the  *  Amorino '  and  '  David '  of  the  Bargello,  and  the  '  Judith  ' 
of  the  Loggia  de1  Lanzi. 

S.  CIIOCE,  THE  ANNUNCIATION  (Plate  XLII.). — Vasari  places 
the  *  Annunciation '  among  his  earliest  works,  but  it  is  now 
universally  accepted  as  belonging  to  his  middle  period,  and  pro- 
bably dates  from  soon  after  his  return  from  Rome.  The  influence 
of  the  antique  is  very  strong,  perhaps  stronger  than  in  any  other 
of  his  works  except  the  Prato  Pulpit  and  the  Cantoria.  There  is 
no  trace  of  anything  Gothic,  either  in  the  architecture,  which  is 
pure  Renaissance,  or  in  the  decorations,  which  are  one  and  all 
borrowed  from  the  antique.  Of  more  importance  still,  this  influ- 
ence is  manifest  in  the  classic  and  serene  Virgin  and  Archangel, 
which  are  perhaps  the  only  large  figures  executed  by  him  for  the 
sake  of  pure  formal  beauty  and  with  no  dramatic  or  psychologic 
intention. 

'  In  his  youth,'  wrote  Vasari,  *  he  executed  many  things,  which 
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because  of  their  number  are  not  held  in  much  account.  But 
that  which  gave  him  renown  and  made  him  known,  was  the 
" Annunciation"  of  macigno,  which  was  placed  on  the  Altar  of 
the  Cavalcanti  in  S.  Croce,  Florence,  for  which  he  made  a  decora- 
tion composed  of  grotesques,  with  a  varied  and  curved  base,  and 
finished  with  an  arch,  adding  to  it  six  putti  supporting  garlands, 
which,  as  though  fearful  of  the  height,  hold  each  his  arm  round 
the  other  for  safety.  But  above  all  he  showed  great  skill  and 
ingenuity  in  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  who,  terrified  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  Angel,  bends  her  body  timidly  and  sweetly  in  a 
most  courteous  reverence,  with  exquisite  grace  turning  towards 
him  who  salutes  her,  so  that  in  her  face  can  be  seen  that  humility 
and  gratitude  due  to  an  unhoped-for  gift,  all  the  more  that  the 
gift  is  so  great.  Besides  this  Donate  has  arranged  well  and  in 
masterly  folds  the  draperies  of  the  Madonna  and  of  the  Angel, 
and  shown  the  nude  limbs  beneath  as  though  he  would  reveal  the 
beauty  of  antique  art,  so  many  years  hidden,  and  he  has  shown  in 
the  work  so  much  facility  and  skill,  that,  in  fine,  nothing  more 
could  be  desired  of  the  chisel  or  of  ability.'1 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  date  1406  has  so  long  been 
accepted  as  that  of  the  work,  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Cavalcanti, 
whose  Altar  it  formerly  decorated,  was  erected  presumably  in  that 
year.  Now  it  no  longer  exists,  Vasari's  restoration  of  the  Church 
having  changed  its  whole  character,  sweeping  away  the  older 
chapels  to  make  way  for  the  uniform  and  ugly  altars  we  now  see. 
Bernardo  Cavalcanti  was  one  of  the  three  Commissioners  of  the 
Republic,  and  took  part,  with  other  members  of  his  family,  in 
the  war  with  the  Pisans,  and  it  was  presumed  that  both  chapel 
and  altarpiece  were  erected  as  a  votive  thanksgiving  for  the 
Florentine  victory  of  1406,  the  winged  garland  in  the  base  being 
considered  a  symbol  of  this  victory.  All  this  was,  however,  the 
merest  hypothesis,  and  the  work  is  now  judged  by  its  style,  which 
shows  the  impossibility  of  so  early  a  dating. 

Vasari  has  described  the  work  with  great  charm,  and  nothing 
could  be  better  than  his  appreciation  of  the  courteous  and  graceful 
gesture  of  the  Virgin.  In  both  figures  Donatello  has  seized  a 
transient  movement,  she  rising  from  her  knees,  the  angel  sinking 

1  Vasari,  ii.  3D". 
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down.  In  the  case  of  the  Virgin  the  action  is  not  quite  con- 
vincing, the  discord  between  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the 
lower  being  somewhat  violent,  but  in  spite  of  this  she  is  one  of 
the  most  gracious  and  noble  Madonnas  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  is  rarely  that  Donatello,  who  shows  a  marked  preference  for 
the  male  over  the  female  form,  has  carved  a  figure  with  so  much 
appreciation  of  pure  classic  beauty.  In  his  preoccupation  with 
dramatic  movement  and  character  he  generally  ignores  regularity 
of  feature  and  grace  of  movement,  but  in  carving  these  serene 
figures  he  has  submitted  to  the  influence  of  classic  art,  and  pro- 
duced a  work  more  in  the  style  of  Ghiberti  and  Luca  della  Robbia 
than  of  his  own  habitual  energetic  realism. 

The  putti  on  the  arch  of  the  Tabernacle  are  treated  with 
more  energy  than  the  Virgin  and  Archangel,  and  recall  strongly 
those  on  the  Tabernacle  of  St.  Peter's.  As  Vasari  describes, 
they  stand  as  though  afraid  of  falling  from  the  ledge,  so  high 
above  the  ground.  One  to  the  right  peeps  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  other,  clinging  to  him  for  protection.  The  two  who  recline 
on  the  arch  have  only  recently  been  replaced  in  their  original 
position.  Lost  to  sight  for  many  years,  they  were  discovered  not 
long  ago  in  the  store-rooms  of  the  church,  unfortunately  in  a 
much  damaged  state. 

The  decorations  of  the  architecture  are  all  borrowed  from  the 
antique — the  mask  at  the  angles  of  the  capitals  and  the  winged 
garland  below,  as  well  as  the  egg-pattern  of  the  architrave,  this 
last  not  very  successfully  treated.  The  gilding  on  the  patterns 
has  been  renewed  in  modern  times,  and  throws  into  too  violent 
relief  the  lavish  and  not  very  delicate  designs  at  the  back  of  the 
figures,  which  robs  them  of  their  full  value. 

Vasari  states  that  the  Predella  by  Pesellino,  now  in  Casa 
Buonarroti  (No.  5),  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  S.  Niccol6 
da  Bari,  was  on  the  Altar  below  the  relief.1 

BARGELLO,  AMORINO  (Plate  XLIL). — Closely  connected  with 
the  putti  on  this  monument  and  with  those  of  the  Prato  Pulpit 
and  the  Cantoria,  is  the  bronze  statue  of  a  winged  child  in  the 
Bargello,  called  by  Vasari  '  Mercury,'  by  the  public  '  L'Amorino,' 

1  '  He  painted  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Cavalcanti  in  S.  Croce,  beneath  the  "  Annunciation  " 
of  Donate,  a  predella  with  small  figures,  and  on  it  stories  of  S.  Niccolo.' — Vasari,  iii.  37. 
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and  by  modern  writers  * Atys.'  Of  this  Vasari  writes :  'In  the 
house  of  Giovanni  Battista,  son  of  Agnolo  Doni,  Florentine 
gentleman,  is  a  statue  of  Mercury  of  metal  by  the  hand  of 
Dona  to,  one  braccia  and  a  half  high,  clad  in  a  strange  way ;  the 
which  is  truly  most  beautiful  and  not  less  rare  than  the  other 
things  which  adorn  his  most  beautiful  house.'1 

So  strong  is  the  impression  of  antique  art  in  this  exquisite  little 
figure  that  it  was  at  one  time  supposed,  even  by  so  keen  a  critic 
as  Milanesi,  to  be  of  Roman  workmanship.  It  was  evidently 
intended  for  the  centre  of  some  hall  or  cortile,  for  it  was  finished 
with  equal  care  all  round  and  has  no  special  point  of  view,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  the  statues  hitherto  studied.  Free  standing 
statues  were  exceedingly  rare  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  they  were  executed  almost  invariably  as  decorations 
of  the  architecture,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  this  and  of 
the  'David'  and  'Judith,'  which  are  also  free  statues,  came  to 
Donatello  during  the  Roman  visit. 

The  figure  represents  a  charming  faun-like  boy,  with  little 
wings  and  a  goat's  tail,  who,  looking  up  with  laughing  face  and 
raised  arms,  seems  in  the  act  of  catching  a  butterfly.  Round  his 
waist  is  a  broad  belt  decorated  with  poppy-heads,  which  supports 
close-fitting  breeches  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  he  wears  winged 
sandals  on  his  feet,  which  are  entangled  in  a  coil  of  serpents.  All 
these  motives  are  evidently  symbolic,  but  though  many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  explain  them,  none  that  have  been  suggested 
are  convincing.  The  latest  theory  that  the  boy  represents  Atys, 
the  Phrygian  shepherd  beloved  by  Cybele,  who  incarnated  Natural 
Life  to  the  Greeks,  seems  very  far-fetched,  and  explains  neither 
the  poppies,  symbolic  of  sleep,  nor  the  serpents  entangling  the 
feet,  which  counteract  the  wings  and  winged  sandals.  As  Dr. 
Meyer  points  out,  the  statue  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
marble  '  Eros '  throwing  a  ball,  of  Roman  workmanship,  now  in 
the  corridor  of  the  Uffizi,  formerly  in  the  garden  of  the  Medici 
Palace.2  The  figure  is  most  delicately  modelled,  and  the  casting 
and  chiselling  are  admirable.3 

1  Vasari,  ii.  417. 

3  Meyer,  Donatello,  Knackfuss  Monographien,  p.  78. 

3  The  statue  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Doni  family  till  1778,  when  it  was  bought  by 
the  State. 
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BARGELLO,  BRONZE  DAVID  (Plate  XLIV.).— One  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  the  chronology  of  Donatello's  works  is  the 
bronze  statue  of  '  David,'  now  in  the  Bargello.  Most  varied  are  the 
dates  suggested,  some  placing  it  in  1430,  others  even  earlier  ;  some 
after  the  visit  to  Rome,  others  at  a  much  later  date.  My  own 
impression  is  that  it  was  executed  soon  after  the  Roman  visit, 
since  it  shows,  in  spite  of  certain  realisms  in  the  treatment,  a 
strong  impression  of  antique  sculpture,  of  the  style  of  the 
Pompeian  '  Hermes.' 

Vasari  gives  the  following  notice  of  the  statue :  *  In  the 
Cortile  of  the  Palace  of  the  Signoria  is  to  be  seen  a  life-sized 
nude  David  of  bronze,  who  has  cut  off  the  head  of  Goliath,  and 
raising  one  foot  has  placed  it  thereon,  and  has  a  sword  in  his  right 
hand  ;  which  figure  is  so  natural  in  its  vivacity,  and  in  the  softness 
of  the  flesh,  that  it  seems  to  the  artificers  as  though  it  must  be 
cast  from  life.  This  statue  was  formerly  in  the  Cortile  of  Casa 
Medici,  and  was  brought  to  this  place  after  the  exile  of  Cosimo ; 
now  the  Duke  Cosimo,  having  caused  a  fountain  to  be  made 
where  it  stood,  had  it  removed,  and  reserved  it  for  another  Cortile, 
to  serve  as  the  chief  ornament  for  the  back  of  the  Palace,  where 
stand  the  lions.'1 

The  statue,  as  Vasari  states,  was  executed  for  Cosimo  il 
Vecchio,  for  the  Cortile  of  the  Palazzo  Medici,  but  it  was  not 
taken  to  the  Signoria  until  after  the  expulsion  of  Piero  di  Lorenzo, 
as  Landucci  records  in  his  diary  :  '  On  the  9th  of  December,  1495, 
was  taken  to  the  Palace  of  the  Signoria  a  David,  which  was  in 
the  house  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
courtyard  of  the  Palace  of  the  Signoria.'2  In  1555  it  was  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  '  Putto  with  the  Dolphin '  of  Verrocchio,  and 
was  placed  temporarily  in  a  niche  in  the  same  cortile.  In  1777 
it  was  in  the  Guardaroba  of  the  Grand  Duke,  from  whence  it  was 
taken  first  to  the  Uffizi,  and  later  to  the  Bargello. 

Condivi  mentions  the  statue  as  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
cortile  of  the  Signoria  in  1553,  and  in  connection  with  it  offers  a 

1  Vasari,  ii.  406. 

2  '  E  a  di  9  di  dicembre  1495  si  porto  in  Palagio  de'  Signori  un  Davitte  ch'era  in  casa 
Piero  de'  Medici,  e  posesi  in  mezzo  della  corte  del  Palagio  de'  Signori.' — Landucci,  Diario 
fiorentino  (Firenze,  1883),  p.  119. 
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curious  criticism  of  Donatello's  work.  '  The  David  with  Goliath, 
to  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  courtyard  of  the  Palazzo  de' 
Signori,  is  by  Donatello,  a  man  excellent  in  his  art,  and  much 
praised  by  Michelangelo,  except  for  one  thing — he  had  not  the 
patience  to  polish  his  works  properly  so  that  in  the  distance  they 
look  admirable,  but  when  one  is  near  they  lose  their  quality.'1 
A  criticism  strangely  mal  a  propos  in  connection  with  this  well 
chiselled  and  highly  finished  statue. 

Baldinucci  states  that  it  stood  upon  a  base  made  by  Desiderio 
da  Settignano.  '  The  stupendous  work  of  the  base  which  supports 
the  bronze  statue  by  Donate,  representing  the  youth  David,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Gallery,  was  one  of  the  first  works  by 
the  hand  of  Desiderio.  On  it  are  to  be  seen  some  harpies,  with 
certain  vines,  so  strange  and  well  understood,  that  they  appear 
marvellous  even  to  the  best  Masters.'2  Albertini  also  mentions 
this  pedestal,  saying  that  it  was  made  of  variegated  marbles.8 

The  statue  has  this  much  in  common  with  the  antique,  that  it 
is  treated  solely  for  the  sake  of  beauty  of  form,  and  has  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  dramatic  intention.  The  hands  hold  the  sword 
and  stone  merely  as  attributes,  the  face  is  characterless  and  im- 
personal, and  the  statue  seems  rather  typical  of  rustic  youth  than 
a  definite  personage.  Donatello,  whose  main  interests  are  in 
character  and  emotion,  has  here  produced  a  figure  destitute  of 
either.  He,  who  cared  little  for  the  nude,  has  here  carved  a 
body  naked  save  at  the  two  extremities,  and  the  result  of  this  sub- 
mission to  classic  influence  is,  in  my  opinion,  less  satisfactory  than 
the  '  Annunciation.'  The  statue  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his 
works,  and  has  certainly  much  romantic  charm,  lent  partly  by  the 

1  Holroyd,  Michelangelo  (London,  1903),  p.  28. 

1  Baldinucci,  i.  412. 

3  If  one  dared  to  accuse  Baldinucci  and  his  printers  of  errors  one  would  be  justified  in 
supposing  that  this  is  the  pedestal  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Sala  dell'  Orologio,  on  which  stood  originally  the  '  David/  not  of  Donatello, 
but  of  Verrocchio.  If  for  arpie  (harpies)  we  substitute  arpe  (harps),  Baldinucci's  description 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  pedestal  on  which  is  now  the  bust  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Ferdinando  i.  Round  the  marble  capital  of  the  porphyry  pillar  are  harps  and  other  musical 
instruments  entwined  with  leaves  and  garlands,  most  exquisitely  carved.  That  it  was 
executed  not  for  the  Medici,  but  for  the  Signoria,  is  proved  by  the  stemmi  of  the  Republic 
which  decorate  it.  It  is  easier  to  believe  in  such  slight  errors  than  in  the  complete  dis- 
appearance of  an  important  work  belonging  to  the  State. 
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broad-brimmed  hat  garlanded  with  bay  leaves,  which  throws  the 
face  into  deep  shadow,  and  suggests  the  hot  sun  beating  down  on 
the  mountains,  and  the  shepherd  life.  Nevertheless  it  is  inert  and 
even  tame.  Classical  in  conception,  it  seems  to  have  been  executed 
from  some  boy  whose  mode  of  life  had  developed  his  stomach 
more  than  his  muscles.  The  body  is  puffy,  and  the  toes  are  bent 
as  though  from  the  pressure  of  shoes.  The  hand  holds  the  sword 
limply  and  without  grip. 

The  boy  stands  on  a  circular  garland,  one  foot  on  the  head  of 
Goliath,  on  which  is  a  winged  helmet.  On  this  helmet  is  carved 
an  elaborate  scene,  probably  copied  from  some  antique  gem  or 
cameo,  representing  Cupid  and  Pysche  drawn  in  a  chariot  by 
the  Loves.  This  relief  has  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the 
*  Bacchanal  of  Putti '  mentioned  above. 

That  it  was  intended  to  occupy  a  central  position  is  evident, 
for,  like  the  '  Amorino,'  it  is  designed  to  be  viewed  from  every 
point.  As  decoration  for  the  centre  of  a  courtyard  or  garden  it  is 
admirably  adapted,  and  must  have  had  a  charming  effect  with  the 
sun  beating  down  on  the  garlanded  hat  throwing  the  face  into 
shadow  and  gleaming  on  the  polished  bronze. 

LOGGIA  DEI  LANZI,  JUDITH  (Plates  XLV.  and  XLVI.). — At  what 
date  the  *  Judith'  of  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi  must  be  placed  is  another 
problem  in  the  chronology  of  Donatello's  work.  Dr.  Bode  places 
it  about  1440 ;  Schmarsow,  Mackowski,  and  Meyer  much  later,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  *  Baptist '  of  Siena  ;  Dr.  Schubring  about 
1455.  -My  own  opinion  is  that  it  was  executed  soon  after  the 
return  from  Rome,  for  the  classic  influence  is  strong  in  the  figure 
of  the  '  Judith '  and  in  the  reliefs  of  the  pedestal.  Like  the 
'David'  it  was  made  at  the  commission  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  and 
was  probably  ordered  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  purpose, 
i.e.  to  decorate  the  cortile  or  garden  of  his  Palace  in  Via  Larga, 
then  in  course  of  construction.  As  the  Virgin  and  the  Baptist 
were  the  Patrons  of  ecclesiastical  Florence,  so  were  Judith  and 
I)avid  of  the  Republic — the  special  champions  of  Liberty. 

.  Vasari  writes :  *  He  executed  for  the  Signoria  [an  error]  a 
metal  cast  of  Judith  cutting  off  the  head  of  Holofernes,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Piazza  in  an  arch  of  their  Loggia,  a  work  of  great 
excellence  and  skill ;  and  whoso  considers  the  external  simplicity 
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in  the  garments  and  aspect  of  Judith,  discovers  clearly  within  the 
great  courage  of  that  woman  and  the  aid  of  God  ;  as  likewise  in 
the  air  of  Holofernes  the  wine  and  somnolence,  and  the  death  in 
his  limbs,  which,  the  soul  being  departed,  are  represented  cold  and 
pendent.  This  was  so  well  managed  by  Donate  that  the  casting 
is  very  delicate  and  beautiful,  and  so  well  chiselled  that  it  is  a 
marvel  to  behold.  The  base  also,  which  is  a  granite  balustrade  of 
simple  order,  is  very  graceful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  And  he 
was  so  satisfied  with  this  work  that  he  chose  to  place  on  it  his 
name  (which  he  did  not  do  in  other  work),  as  is  seen  in  the  words 
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The  statue,  like  the  '  Amorino '  and  the  '  David,'  is  designed 
to  be  seen  from  all  sides.  It  was  evidently  executed  for  a  fountain, 
for  in  the  base  are  several  apertures  for  water.  The  granite  pillar 
does  not  belong  to  it,  but  is  probably  the  work  of  Donatello,  from 
its  characteristic  style  and  the  excellence  of  the  sculptured  detail. 
The  inscription  carved  round  it  was  added  when  the  statue 
was  seized  by  the  Signoria,  after  the  expulsion  in  1495  of  Piero 
di  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  It  runs:  EXEMPLVM  SAL.  PVB.  GIVES 
POSVERE  MCCCCXCV. — a  warning  to  those  who  might  again  threaten 
the  liberty  of  the  Republic. 

Landucci  notes  in  his  Diary  the  placing  of  the  statue  on  the 
Ringhiera.  *  On  the  21st  of  December  1495  is  placed  on  the 
Ringhiera  of  the  Palace  of  the  Signori,  near  the  door,  that  Judith 
of  bronze,  which  was  in  the  house  of  Piero  de'  Medici.' 2  This 
place  was  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where  now  is  the  group  *  Cacus 
and  Hercules'  of  Bandinelli ;  but  in  the  Palazzo  Corsini  is  a  paint- 
ing, supposed  to  date  from  the  fifteenth  century,  representing  the 
'  Burning  of  Savonarola '  in  the  Piazza,  in  which  the  statue  of 
*  Judith '  is  not  by  the  entrance,  but  on  the  spot  where  is  now  the 
Fountain  of  Ammanati.3  It  remained  on  the  Ringhiera  till  1506, 
when  it  was  removed  to  the  Cortile  of  the  Palace,  and  was  later 
placed  in  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi,  on  the  spot  where  now  is  the 

1  Vasari,  ii.  405. 

1  '  E  a  di  21  di  dicembre  1495  si  pose  in  sulla  ringhiera  del  Palagio  de'  Signori  a  latoalla 
porta,  quella  Giuletta  (sic)  di  bronzo  ch'era  in  casa  Piero  de'  Medici.' — Landucci,  op.  cit. 
(Firenze,  1883),  p.  121. 

3  Room  x.,  No.  292.  A  smaller  copy  or  replica  of  the  painting  is  in  the  cell  of 
Savonarola  in  S.  Marco. 
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'  Rape  of  the  Sabines  '  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna.  This  removal  is 
also  noticed  by  Landucci :  'On  the  10th  of  May  1506  was  com- 
pleted the  collocation  of  the  Judith  in  the  Loggia  de'  Signori, 
beneath  the  first  arch  towards  Vacchereccia.' 1  It  was  removed  to 
its  present  position  in  1560. 

In  its  general  effect  the  statue  is  not  one  of  Donatello's  most 
successful  works,  for  there  is  little  energy  in  the  action  of  the 
Judith,  which  from  the  pose  should  be  treated  more  dramatically. 
The  arm  raised  to  strike  is  petrified  into  a  conventional  gesture, 
and  we  feel  that  the  sword  will  never  descend.  Neither  has  the 
hand  with  which  she  drags  up  the  inert  torso  of  Holofernes  any 
real  grip.  It  seems  as  though  Donatello  were  wavering  between 
his  temperamental  energy  and  the  impression  of  the  serenity  of 
antique  sculpture,  in  treating  this  tragic  Hebrew  theme,  so  directly 
opposed  to  classic  art.  But  if  the  general  effect  of  the  group  is 
comparatively  tame,  in  detail  the  sculpture  is  most  admirable. 
The  stern  classic  face  of  Judith  has  great  beauty,  and  the  model- 
ling of  the  hands  and  feet  of  Holofernes  is  superb. 

Donatello  has  introduced  into  this  severe  work  of  tragic  theme 
an  infinite  number  of  his  favourite  putti.  The  robes  of  Judith 
are  decorated  with  them — on  the  breast,  supporting  a  garland, 
their  legs  buoyed  up  as  though  by  water  ;  on  the  shoulders,  laugh- 
ing merrily  on  either  side  of  an  amphora — and  the  three  reliefs  of 
the  base  are  full  of  them.  These  reliefs  are  presumably  composed 
with  reference  to  the  drunkenness  of  Holofernes,  for  they  represent 
Bacchic  orgies  of  putti  of  the  most  unbridled  description.  In  one 
a  child  lies  dead  drunk  on  the  ground,  grasping  a  wine-jug,  his 
mouth  pierced  for  a  duct  from  which  one  of  the  jets  of  the 
fountain  formerly  issued.  Another  represents  &putto  seated  on  the 
knees  of  a  symbolic  figure,  holding  a  wine-jug  and  horn  of  plenty, 
embracing  it  with  drunken  fervour.  On  the  throne  is  carved  a 
mask  whose  mouth  also  served  as  a  canal  for  water,  and  on  either 
side  putti  blow  trumpets  and  shout  with  Bacchic  energy.  The 
third  represents  an  orgy  which  Mantegna  might  have  had  in  his 
mind  when  composing  his  engraving  of  the  Bacchanal.  In  a  great 
jar,  whose  sides  are  carved  with  putti  supporting  garlands,  two 

1  '  E  al  di  10  di  maggio  1506  fu  finite  di  porre  la  Giudetta  in  sulla  Loggia  de'  Signori, 
sotto  el  primo  arco  verso  Vacchereccia.' 
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children  tread  the  grapes.  Before  it  lie  others  dead  drunk.  This 
is  the  finest  of  the  three  reliefs,  and  over  it  hangs  the  splendidly 
modelled  foot  of  Holofernes.  The  angles  of  the  cushion  on  which 
he  is  seated  are  perforated  for  the  issue  of  water. 

TURIN,  SWORD-HILT.  —  It  was,  I  believe,  M.  Marcel  Rey- 
mond  who  first  attributed  with  authority  the  bronze  sword- 
hilt,  now  in  the  Armoury  of  the  Turin  Museum,  to  Donatello. 
The  work  is  important  as  being  (if  we  may  not  include  the 
Dragon  Helmet  of  the  Bargello),  the  only  existing  specimen  of 
this  kind  of  goldsmith's  work.1  It  is  very  classic  in  design.  On 
the  pommel  two  nude  putti  ride  on  the  backs  of  dolphins  support- 
ing a  Medusa  head.  On  the  cross-bar  a  river-god  reclines  with 
Satyrs,  figures  which  might  have  been  copied  from  an  antique 
cameo.  On  either  side  are  seated  two  charming  putti  in 
Donatello's  most  characteristic  style.  The  bronze  is  partly 
gilded,  and  is  inscribed  above  the  cross-bar  OPVS  DONATELLI  FLO. 

LONDON,  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM,  MARBLE  PIETA 
(Plate  XLVIL). — Subsequent  to,  and  probably  not  far  distant  from, 
the  Roman  visit,  must  be  placed  the  marble  relief  of  the  '  Pieta,' 
now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which  shows  a  restraint 
and  tranquillity  foreign  to  Donatello  in  treating  the  theme,  due 
certainly  to  classic  influence.  Its  provenance  is  unknown.  It  is  a 
fine  work  in  low  relief,  showing  the  inert  half-figure  of  the  dead 
Christ  supported.by  two  weeping  putti.  Weep  temporarily  as  they 
may,  these  putti  belong  to  the  same  joyous  family  as  those  of  the 
Cantoria  and  the  Prato  Pulpit,  form  and  draperies  being  treated 
in  precisely  the  same  way. 

1  The  bronze  mirror  frame  formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Martelli,  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  with  its  classic  half-figures  of  Silenus  and  a  Bacchante  surrounded  by 
Bacchic  emblems,  has  nothing  to  do  with  Donatello. 
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DECORATIVE  AND  HERALDIC  WORK 

IN  tracing  the  development  of  the  classic  influence  on 
Donatello  the  chronological  sequence  has  been  somewhat 
neglected,  and  a  few  sculptures  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
foregoing  must  now  be  mentioned,  together  with  others  of  a 
later — a  group  of  works  which  are  from  their  nature  incidental, 
and  foreign  both  to  his  personal  interests  and  to  the  class  of 
sculpture  usually  undertaken  by  him.  In  this  group  have  been 
comprised  work  so  heterogeneous  as  the  '  Marzocco ' ;  the  stemma 
of  the  Palazzo  Martelli,  the  basket-work  Sarcophagus  of  the 
Martelli  Chapel,  the  architectural  decorations  of  the  Pazzi  Chapel 
and  Medici  Palace,  the  marble  fountain  now  in  the  Bardini 
Collection,  and  the  design  for  the  stained  glass  window  of  the 
Duomo. 

BARGELLO,  THE  MARZOCCO  (Plate  XLVIII.). — Of  this  group  the 
most  important  is  the  macigno  statue  of  the  Lion  supporting  the 
shield  with  the  Lily  of  Florence,  known  as  the  '  Marzocco.'  This 
was  originally  executed  to  decorate  the  stairs  which  led  to  the 
apartments  occupied  by  Pope  Martin  v.  in  S.  Maria  Novella,  and 
was  commissioned  in  1418,  but  not  finished  till  two  years  later.  It 
remained  in  its  place  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  in  the  large  cloister 
of  the  convent  until  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  removed 
to  the  Ringhiera  of  the  Palazzo  della  Signoria.  A  statue  of  the 
'  Marzocco,'  the  legendary  guardian  of  the  Florentine  Republic, 
had  always  existed  here,  but  this  ancient  statue  had  become  so 
ruined  from  time  and  exposure  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
remove  it,  and  the  *  Lion '  of  Donatello  was  substituted  in  its 
place.  This  in  its  turn,  being  damaged  by  exposure,  was  in  1885 
removed  to  the  Bargello  and  replaced  by  a  bronze  cast,  but  the 
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original  pedestal,  also  the  work  of  Donatello,  still  remains  on  the 
old  site  near  the  Fountain  of  Ammanati. 

As  a  heraldic  figure  this  noble  beast  has  great  value,  for  its 
dignity  rather  than  its  truth  to  Nature,  for  the  half-human  head 
shows  no  very  profound  study  of  the  animal.  Like  the  perished 
statue  of  the  '  Dovizia '  it  is  of  stone,  and  the  shield  it  holds 
is  inlaid  in  red  marble  with  the  Lily  of  Florence,  a  design  of 
great  decorative  beauty.  The  marble  pedestal,  which  still  remains 
on  the  Ringhiera,  is  a  beautiful  and  characteristic  work.  On  one 
side  is  carved  the  Lily  of  Florence,  on  the  other  the  shield  of  the 
Republic,  and  on  the  frieze  are  twelve  small  stemmi  with  the  arms 
of  the  Sestieri  of  Florence,  several  of  which  have  been  cast  and 
are  to  be  seen  in  every  atelier  and  art  shop  in  Florence,  though 
few  buyers  know  them  to  be  the  work  of  Donatello.  The  best 
designed  of  these  small  shields  is  the  Griffin  Rampant,  one  of  the 
most  decorative  heraldic  designs  in  existence. 

Donatello  seems  to  have  executed  many  heraldic  shields  for 
the  decoration  of  Florentine  palaces.  Vasari  mentions  several 
sculptured  by  him  for  the  fa9ades  and  chimney-pieces  of  the 
citizens'  houses,  mentioning  one  in  particular — 'most  beautiful, 
in  the  house  of  the  Sommai,  opposite  the  fornaio  della  Vacca,'1 
and  Cinelli  gives  notice  of  others  over  the  entrance  of  the 
Palazzo  Pazzi,  carved  by  him.2 

PALAZZO  MARTELLI,  STEMMA  (Plate  XLIX.). — None  of  the 
stemmi  executed  by  Donatello  remain,  with  the  exception  of  the 
superb  shield  of  the  Palazzo  Martelli,  which  formerly  decorated  the 
fa9ade  over  the  principal  entrance  of  the  palace.  It  was  removed 
in  1799  in  consequence  of  an  edict  issued  during  the  French 
occupation,  by  which  every  stemma  decorating  the  outside  of 
the  Florentine  houses  was  to  be  removed  at  the  risk  of  de- 
struction. It  was  then  placed  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  inside  the 
palace,  where  it  still  remains. 

The  Griffin  Rampant — the  stemma  of  the  Martelli  family — is 
a  magnificent  beast,  dignified  and  energetic,  resembling  almost 
exactly  that  on  the  frieze  of  the  '  Marzocco '  pedestal.  The  shield 
is  hung  round  the  neck  of  a  man  who  seems  half-strangled  by 
the  weight,  and  whose  face  wears  an  expression  of  intense 

1  Vasari,  ii.  418.  2  fiocchi  e  Cinelli,  op.  cit.,  p.  368. 
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suffering.  This  head  has  so  much  individuality  as  to  suggest 
that  it  is  a  portrait.  The  sunken  eye-sockets  and  broad  modelling 
recall  the  '  Zuccone '  and  the  bust  of  Niccol6  da  Uzzano. 

S.  LORENZO,  MARTELLI  SARCOPHAGUS. — This  same  Griffin 
is  repeated  on  the  lid  of  the  Martelli  Sarcophagus,  now  in 
the  family  chapel  of  S.  Lorenzo,  the  chapel  in  which  the  Circolo 
degli  Artisti  has  recently  erected  a  monument  to  Donatello 
himself.  The  sarcophagus  was  formerly  in  the  subterranean 
church,  and  was  placed  here  not  many  years  ago.  Of  it  Vasari 
writes :  '  He  executed  for  the  Martelli  family  a  sarcophagus  to 
serve  for  burial,  in  the  form  of  a  basket  made  of  osier,  but  it  is 
beneath  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo ;  for  above,  no  sepulchre  of 
any  sort  is  to  be  seen,  except  the  epitaph  of  that  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  which  nevertheless  has  its  entrance  below  like  the  rest.'1 
This  sarcophagus,  imitating  in  marble  woven  basket  work,  is 
another  example  of  Donatello's  originality.  On  either  side  of 
the  lid  is  a  shield  of  red  marble  with  the  Martelli  Griffin  in 
bronze.  The  sarcophagus  itself  is  the  work  of  his  assistants  from 
his  design,  but  these  magnificent  beasts  must  be  by  his  own 
hand. 

PALAZZO  RICCARDI,  MEDALLIONS. — The  exact  date  of  the 
eight  Medallions  which  decorate  the  Cortile  of  the  Palazzo 
Medici,  ^now  Riccardi,  is  not  known.  They  may  have  been 
begun  after  Donatello's  return  from  Rome,  when  the  palace 
was  constructed,  or  after  his  return  from  Padua.  In  any  case, 
since  they  are  not  executed  by  himself,  and  the  designs  are 
merely  copied  from  antique  gems  and  reliefs,  the  exact  dating  is 
not  important  in  the  study  of  his  development. 

'  In  Casa  Medici,'  writes  Vasari,  '  in  the  first  courtyard  are 
eight  medallions  of  marble,  on  which  are  represented  antique 
cameos  and  reverses  of  medals,  and  other  beautiful  scenes, 
executed  by  him,  which  are  built  into  the  frieze  between  the 
windows  and  the  architecture,  over  the  arches  of  the  Loggia.'2 
They  are  among  the  least  interesting  of  his  works,  being,  as  has 
been  said,  mere  mechanical  copies,  probably  entirely  by  the  hands 
of  assistants.  All  that  can  be  said  of  them  in  reference  to 
Donatello  is  that  they  were  executed  under  his  supervision  and 

1  Vasari,  ii.  418.  2  Ibid.,  ii.  406. 
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possibly  touched  up  by  himself.  All  are  enlarged  from  gems 
and  cameos,  with  the  exception  of  one — the  '  Barbarian  before  a 
Roman  General' — which  is  copied  from  the  side  of  one  of  the 
sarcophagi  still  remaining  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace.  The 
reliefs  represent  the  following  subjects  :  1.  The  Preparation  of 
Icarus  for  his  flight.  2.  The  Triumph  of  Love.  3.  A  Centaur. 
4.  Theseus  bidding  farewell  to  Ariadne.  5.  Ulysses  and  Athena. 
6.  A  Barbarian  before  a  Roman  General.  7.  Diomed  and  the 
Palladium.  8.  Bacchus  and  Silenus.  The  best  of  them  is  the 
'  Preparation  of  Icarus '  for  his  flight,  in  which  the  figures, 
especially  the  nude  Icarus,  are  very  well  modelled  ;  the  *  Diomed ' 
and  the  *  Bacchus  and  Silenus '  are  also  good.  In  this  last  the 
child  Bacchus  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  putti  of  the  Cantoria. 

PALAZZO  BARDINI,  PAZZI  FOUNTAIN. — Of  other  decorative 
works  executed  by  Donatello  for  Cosimo,  Vasari  mentions  *a 
most  beautiful  granite  fountain  which  spouts  water,'  designed 
by  him  for  the  gardens  of  the  Palazzo  Medici,  and  another 
fountain  made  for  the  gardens  of  the  Palazzo  Pazzi  in  Via  di 
Proconsolo,  now  the  Banca  Nazionale.  This  was  bought  by  the 
antiquary  Bardini,  and  is  now  in  the  courtyard  of  his  palace  in 
Piazza  Mozzi.  It  is  a  beautifully  shaped  basin  with  delicate 
sculptures  in  which  the  Pazzi  dolphins  take  a  prominent  part. 
Albertini  attributes  it  to  Rossellino,  but  the  graceful  design  is 
not  unworthy  of  Donatello  himself.  It  resembles  closely  the 
marble  fountain  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  of  the  Pitti  Gallery, 
which  was  originally  in  the  inner  courtyard  of  the  Palazzo  Medici, 
and  was  later  removed  to  the  villa  of  Castello.  This  is  also 
attributed  by  some  critics  to  Donatello,  and  by  Vasari  with  more 
reason  to  Rossellino. 

PAZZI  CHAPEL,  FRIEZE  OF  CHERUBS. — In  connection  with 
these  architectural  sculptures,  the  marble  frieze  of  cherubs  on  the 
Loggia  of  the  Pazzi  Chapel  in  the  cloister  of  S.  Croce  may  find 
a  place.  This  work  must  have  been  executed  at  some  time 
between  1430  and  1443,  which  date  the  beginning  and  completion 
of  the  chapel.1  Albertini  states  that  the  frieze  was  the  combined 
work  of  Donatello  and  his  pupil  Desiderio  da  Settignano.2  The 

1  See  Cornel  von  Fabriczy,  Brunellesco  (Stuttgart,  1892),  pp.  215  and  617. 

2  Desiderio  da  Settignano,  born   1428,  died   1464.     Pupil  of  Donatello.     Though  he 
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character  of  the  heads  points  to  the  design  at  least  being  by 
Donatello,  for  they  have  his  characteristic  energy  and  his  manner 
of  adapting  his  work  to  its  position,  which  is  not  a  special  feature 
of  Desiderio's  work.  Seen  at  close  quarters,  these  heads  with 
their  cavernous  eyes  and  mouths  seem,  like  the  'Zuccone,' 
scarcely  human,  so  out  of  proportion  are  the  features,  while  on 
the  Loggia  they  are  most  effective  and  full  of  charm  and  ex- 
pression. There  are  fifty-six  of  these  cherubs,  each  different. 
Such  share  as  Desiderio  had  in  the  work  must  have  been  merely 
in  the  execution,  for  the  energetic,  broadly  modelled  heads  are 
as  different  as  possible  from  his  own  delicately  refined  and  gentle 
putti.1 

DUOMO,  WINDOW  OF  CUPOLA. —  Finally,  in  this  somewhat 
heterogeneous  group  of  works  must  be  mentioned  the  stained 
glass  window  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cupola  of  the  Duomo, 
representing  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  This  commission  was 
given  to  Donatello,  in  competition  with  Ghiberti,  in  1434, 
and  a  council,  called  to  decide  the  merits  of  their  designs,  gave 
the  preference  to  Donatello's.  Vasari  in  his  notice  of  the  work 
writes  that  it  is  much  better  than  any  of  the  other  windows, 
which  are  from  the  designs  of  Ghiberti  and  Paolo  Uccello.2  This 
is  true,  for  with  his  characteristic  judgment  of  the  effect  from 
below,  he  has  made  his  figures  larger  and  more  imposing  than 
the  others,  and  the  space-filling  is  admirable.  The  two  large 
figures  which  fill  the  circle  are  noble  and  dignified,  and  among 
the  crowded  and  kaleidoscopic  designs  of  the  rest  seem  grand  and 
effective.  The  colours  have  the  appearance  of  being  unrelieved 
reds  and  blues,  but  this  is  the  result  of  the  dust  of  ages  which 
dims  them,  for  Dr.  Allan  Marquand,  to  whom  is  due  the  only 

adopted  from  his  master  many  motives,  he  differs  from  him  completely  in  sentiment,  and  it 
is  surprising  that  the  works  of  the  two  sculptors  should  be  so  often  confounded.  The 
manner  of  Desiderio  is  sweet  and  elegant,  where  Donatello's  is  fiery  and  energetic ;  his 
putti  are  tranquil  and  mild,  where  Donatello's  are  full  of  life,  gaiety,  and  exuberance.  He 
belongs  by  temperament  to  the  elegant  and  mannered  eighteenth  century  rather  than  to 
the  severe  and  simple  cinquecento.  His  best  work  is  the  superb  Tomb  of  Carlo  Marsuppini 
in  S.  Croce. 

1  The  relief  of  '  S.  Andrea  and  Angels '  in  the  Tympanum,  and  the  two  putti  supporting 
the  Pazzi  stemma  over  the  door  of  the  Chapel,  are  by  Pagno  di  Lapo  Portigiani,  Donatello's 
assistant. 

2  The  '  Ascension '  and  the  '  Gethsemane '  are  by  Ghiberti ;  the  '  Adoration  of  the  Magi ' 
by  Paolo  Uccello. 
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existing  photograph  of  the  window,  has  shown  them  to  be  of 
greater  variety.1  Pyramidally  grouped,  Christ,  with  the  solemn 
face  of  the  '  S.  Mark '  of  Or  S.  Michele,  bends  over  the  delicate 
featured  Virgin  and  places  the  crown  on  her  bowed  head.  The 
design  was  prepared  by  October  4,  1434,  at  which  date  Donatello 
received  payment,  the  stained  glass  being  executed  by  Domenico 
di  Piero  of  Pisa,  and  Angelo  and  Lippi  of  Florence,  noted  glass- 
workers  of  the  day. 

1  See  the  article  by  Allan  Marquand,  'Two  Windows  in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence/ 
American  Journal  of  Archeology,  1900,  No.  2,  p.  193,  etc.,  in  which  this  photograph 
is  reproduced. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  SACRISTY  OF  S.   LORENZO 

IN  the  decade  between  Donatello's  return  from  Rome  and  his 
departure  for  Padua  he  must  have  executed,  besides  the 
Prato  Pulpit,  the  Cantoria,  and  the  three  bronze  statues  above 
mentioned,  the  decorations  of  the  Sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo.  No 
documents  exist  to  prove  the  exact  date  at  which  Cosimo  de' 
Medici  gave  the  commission,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  soon 
after  his  return  from  exile. 

The  building  was  begun  by  Brunellesco  in  1421  at  the  order  of 
Giovanni  di  Bicci,  Cosimo's  father,  and  at  his  death  in  1428  the 
architectural  part  was  completed.  Some  writers  suppose  that 
the  bronze  doors  were  not  executed  for  many  years  after  the 
stucco  decorations,  placing  them  after  Donatello's  return  from 
Padua.  This  seems  most  unlikely.  Cosimo  had  the  work  of  the 
Sacristy — in  reality  the  Burial  Chapel  of  the  Medici — very  much 
at  heart,  and  it  is  improbable  that  he  would  have  allowed  Donatello 
to  depart  and  remain  absent  for  ten  years,  leaving  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  work  unfinished.  The  stucco  decorations 
and  the  doors  fall  therefore  within  the  years  1434  and  1444,  but 
the  marble  Tomb  of  Giovanni  di  Bicci  and  his  wife  Piccarda 
Donati  is  earlier. 

TOMB  or  GIOVANNI  DI  BICCI  (Plate  L.). — Giovanni  di  Bicci 
de'  Medici  died  early  in  1429,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  com- 
mission for  the  Tomb  was  given  soon  after.  Some  critics,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  Dr.  Bode,  consider  this  fine  and  characteristic 
monument  to  be  the  work  of  Buggiano  ; x  but  though  most  of  the 
actual  execution  may  be  his,  the  design  can  be  by  no  other  than 

1  Andrea  di  Lazzaro  Cavalcanti,  called  II  Buggiano,  was  born  1412  and  died  1462.  He 
was  the  adopted  son  of  Brunellesco,  but  was  formed  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
Donatello.  His  chief  works  are  the  fine  bust-medallion  of  Brunellesco  in  the  right  aisle  of 
the  Duomo,  and  the  two  fountains  in  the  Sagrestia  Vecchia,  which  were  executed  in  1440. 
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Donatello  himself.  The  decorations  consist  entirely  of  putti, 
carved  in  stiacciato  relief,  of  the  greatest  beauty,  very  characteristic 
in  type  and  treatment;  and  the  two  seated  on  the  front  panel, 
supporting  the  cartello,  are  so  much  superior  to  the  rest  as  to 
suggest  that  they  were  carved  by  his  own  hand.  The  legs  of  the 
figure  on  the  right  are  a  masterpiece  of  foreshortening  and  skilful 
management  of  the  relief.  On  the  lid  are  putti  with  their  legs 
buoyed  up  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  Donatello,  as  though  they 
were  swimming  in  deep  water — a  motive  often  imitated  by  his 
followers,  but  never  with  such  buoyancy  as  in  his  own  work. 

The  sarcophagus  rests  upon  a  marble  base  decorated  with  the 
stemma  of  the  Medici,  and  over  it,  half  hiding  it,  is  a  large  marble 
table  with  rectangular  legs,  also  decorated  with  the  Medici  arms, 
copper  balls  inserted  in  shields  of  red  porphyry.  This  table, 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  an  ordinary  piece  of  furniture,  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  design,  and  at  first  it  seems  strange  that 
Donatello  should  thus  have  chosen  to  conceal  his  work.  It  is 
most  probable  that  it  was  due  to  the  political  attitude  affected  by 
Cosimo  at  this  date.  His  rejection  of  the  palace  designed  by 
Michelozzo,  as  being  too  pompous  for  a  simple  citizen,  finds  an 
echo  here.  His  policy  was  to  feign  a  humility  he  was  far  from 
feeling,  and  this  family  tomb,  serving  a  useful  purpose  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ecclesiastics,  this  sarcophagus  hidden  away  beneath 
the  table,  seem  to  point  to  his  desire  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
democratic  Republic.  Similar  instances  of  ostentatious  humility 
on  the  part  of  Piero,  his  son,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  rigidly  simple 
tomb  erected  by  him  to  Cosimo,  and  in  the  frescoes  of  Benozzo 
Gozzoli  in  the  chapel  of  his  palace,  where,  instead  of  figuring  as 
one  of  the  kings,  according  to  the  wont  of  donors,  his  own 
portrait  is  absent,  while  Cosimo  is  placed  among  the  retinue  of  his 
grandson  Lorenzo,  then  a  child  of  eleven.1 

1  The  inscriptions  on  the  tomb  of  Giovanni  are  as  follows.    On  the  front — 

SI    MERITA    IN    PATRIAM    SI    GLORIA    SANGV1S    ET    OMNI 

LARGA    MANVS    NIGRA    LIBERA    MORTE    FLORENT 
VIVERET    HEV    PATRIA    CASTA    CVM    CONIVGE    FAELIX 

AVXILIVM    MISERO    PORTVS    ET    AVRA    SVIO 
OMNIA    SED    QVANDO  SVPERANTVR    MOHTE    IOHANNES 

HOC   MAVSOLEO    TVQVE    PICARDA    IACES 
ERGO    SENEX    MOERET    IVVENIS    PVER    OMNIS    ET    AETAS 

ORBA    PARENTS   SVO   PATHIA    MOESTA    6EMIT. 
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The  stucco  decorations  of  the  Sacristy  are  entirely  by  Donatello, 
and  among  his  most  beautiful  and  characteristic  sculptures.  They 
consist  of  four  medallions  in  the  arches,  with  the  figures  of  the 
'  Evangelists '  in  high  relief ;  four  others  in  the  angles,  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  S.  John,  which  were  originally  painted  ;  and 
two  large  reliefs  of  full-length  *  Saints '  over  the  bronze  doors. 
The  frieze  of  cherubs  is  a  mere  mechanical  decoration,  consisting 
of  two  heads  only,  which  are  repeated  ad  infinitum  round  the 
walls.  The  great  shields  with  the  Medici  balls  in  red  upon  a  gold 
background,  bold  and  effective,  seem  to  be  designed  by  Donatello 
himself. 

STUCCO  RELIEFS  OF  SAINTS  (Plate  LI.). — The  two  large  stucco 
reliefs  of  *  Saints '  above  the  bronze  doors  are  among  his  finest 
and  most  personal  works.  Boldly  modelled  on  broad  planes, 
they  stand  out  in  high  relief  like  free  statues  in  niches.  They 
represent  the  two  deacon  Saints,  Lorenzo  and  Stephen,  and  the 
patrons  of  the  Medici,  Cosimo  and  Damiano.  '  S.  Lorenzo'  and 
'  S.  Stephen '  over  the  door  of  the  Inner  Sacristy  are  boyish 
figures,  well  posed,  and  severely  draped  in  their  deacon's  tunics. 
S.  Lorenzo,  with  his  classic  features,  recalls  some  Roman  statue. 
'  S.  Cosimo '  and  '  S.  Damiano,'  on  the  other  hand,  are  represented 
as  old  men  with  wrinkled  faces.  They  are  nobly  posed,  and 
obviously  inspired  by  Roman  statuary,  type  of  face,  declamatory 
gesture,  and  toga-like  draperies  recalling  certain  well-known 
statues  of  senators.  Each  of  the  reliefs  is  enclosed  in  a  stucco 
framework  decorated  with  a  floral  pattern  of  bold  design. 

THE  EVANGELISTS  (Plate  LIL). — The  medallions  of  the  four 
*  Evangelists '  are  in  comparatively  high  relief,  and  like  the  fore- 
going show  strongly  the  influence  of  the  antique.  These  classic 
figures,  draped  like  Roman  statues,  are  seated  at  elaborately 
decorated  tables,  on  which  are  posed  the  four  symbolic  figures 
holding  books — before  '  S.  Matthew '  the  Angel,  represented  by 

On  the  back — 
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a  characteristic  putto  in  a  long  shirt ;  before  '  S.  Mark  '  the  Lion, 
a  heraldic  beast  strongly  resembling  the  *  Marzocco ' ;  before 
'  S.  Luke '  the  winged  Ox ;  and  before  '  S.  John '  the  Eagle, 
dramatically  declaiming  as  though  inspiring  him  with  his  own 
fiery  energy.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  four  is  '  S.  Luke,'  repre- 
sented as  a  youth  with  classic  features  and  curled  hair,  who  might 
have  been  copied  from  some  Roman  statue.  The  table  before 
him  resembles  that  over  the  Tomb  of  Giovanni  di  Bicci  below. 
In  '  S.  John '  Donatello  has  returned  to  his  earlier  type  of  the 
*  Evangelist,' and  'S.Mark.'  The  shaggy- bearded  old  man  leans 
his  head  on  his  hand  absorbed  in  strenuous  thought.  Nearly 
all  the  decorations  of  the  furniture  are  borrowed  from  Roman 
sculpture.  The  tables  have  been  copied  from  Altars  and  Cinerary 
Urns,  and  probably  the  original  of  each  might  be  found  in  the 
Museums  of  Rome.  The  bold  modelling  of  the  reliefs  is  well 
adapted  to  their  lofty  position,  and  even  at  this  height  above  the 
ground  the  figures  and  details  tell  out  effectively. 

SCENES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  EVANGELIST  (Plates  LIII.  and  LIV.). 
— The  four  large  medallions  in  the  angles,  representing  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  Evangelist,  offer  a  marked  contrast  to  these  in  their 
pictorial  treatment  and  exceedingly  low  relief.  They  were  origi- 
nally coloured  as  Vasari  states,  and  Donatello  evidently  relied 
on  this  for  obtaining  his  full  effect,  for  in  their  present  state 
the  details  of  the  scenes  can  hardly  be  distinguished.  This  is  due 
also  to  the  thick  coating  of  whitewash  with  which  they  have  been 
daubed,  and  which  coarsens  the  modelling.  Seen  through  strong 
glasses,  or  in  the  photographs  only,  can  the  marvellous  manage- 
ment of  the  relief  and  perspective  be  appreciated. 

The  first  represents  the  Evangelist  (who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  Patron  Saint  of  Giovanni  di  Bicci)  asleep  on  the  Isle  of 
Patmos.  Against  a  rocky  landscape  with  a  few  palm-trees,  he 
lies  stretched  out,  his  head  upturned  to  the  sky,  in  which  appears 
the  Apocalyptic  Vision — God  enthroned,  arid  the  woman,  who  has 
given  birth  to  the  child,  pursued  by  the  dragon.  The  last  figures 
recall  the  princess  and  the  dragon  of  the  relief  of  Or  S.  Michele. 
In  the  foreground,  guarding  the  sleeping  Saint,  two  putti  are 
introduced.  The  distant  spacious  effect  of  the  landscape  is  a  tour 
deforce  in  low  relief. 
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The  second  represents  the  '  Raising  of  Drusiana,'  which  takes 
place  in  a  large  Renaissance  building,  and  here  again  the  perspec- 
tive and  the  spacious  effect  obtained  are  marvels  of  technical  skill. 

In  the  third  takes  place  the  *  Martyrdom  of  the  Evangelist,' 
very  realistically  treated.  Before  the  palace  is  a  huge  caldron, 
over  the  side  of  which  appears  the  Saint,  praying  to  an  Angel  who 
flies  to  deliver  him.  Executioners  stir  the  flaming  logs  with  long 
rakes,  and  soldiers  in  Roman  armour  goad  them  to  their  task  with 
violent  gestures. 

The  fourth  represents  the  '  Translation  of  the  Saint  to  Heaven,' 
a  curiously  conceived  scene.  Against  a  strange  architectural  back- 
ground he  appears  floating  up  to  God,  and  below  patriarchal 
figures  gaze  up  at  him,  classic  personages  who  might  have  been 
copied  from  statues  of  Roman  senators. 

THE  BRONZE  DOORS  (Plates  LV.-LVIL). — The  bronze  doors  are 
designed  with  the  utmost  severity.  On  them  are  repeated  on  a 
small  scale  the  figures  of  the  large  stucco  reliefs  above.  Each  door 
contains  twenty  figures  of  Saints,  Evangelists,  and  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  two  in  each  panel.  But  though  the  general  design  is 
severe  and  restrained,  the  figures  are  in  violent  dramatic  action. 
As  the  eye  passes  from  one  to  the  other  it  seems  like  some 
cinematograph  of  the  same  pair  of  fighting  pugilists.  Taking  the 
first  door  leading  to  the  Inner  Sacristy,  in  the  top  panels  the 
figures  are  comparatively  tranquil ;  in  the  second  the  dispute 
seems  to  begin,  followed  by  violent  gesticulation  ;  in  the  third  the 
figures  hurtle  together  with  bent  heads  like  two  bulls;  and  in 
the  fourth  they  have  staggered  apart  and  seem  to  rest  against 
the  wall,  completely  exhausted.  In  the  last  they  seem  to  turn 
their  backs  on  each  other  and  walk  sulkily  away.  On  the  door 
that  gives  access  to  the  belfry  the  action  is  even  more  violent. 
In  the  first  relief  the  Baptist  and  Jeremiah  on  one  side,  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  on  the  other,  seem  to  menace  each  other  with  their 
attributes — the  Baptist  with  his  cross,  S.  Peter  with  his  huge 
keys,  and  S.  Paul  with  his  sword.  Below  the  figures  are  less 
violent,  but  in  the  third  they  prepare  for  battle  like  fighting  cocks, 
two  boy  saints  on  one  side,  two  patriarchs  on  the  other.  The 
attitude  of  one,  who  stands  with  his  hand  on  his  hip  defiantly,  is 
as  truculent  as  a  swashbuckler  of  Signorelli.  In  the  fourth  row 
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the  figures  are  tranquil,  and  below  are  the  four  Fathers  of  the 
Church  in  curious  attitudes,  the  two  last  almost  grotesque  with 
their  terrified  slinking  gestures. 

It  is  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  disputed  date  of  these 
doors,  to  notice  that  Luca  della  Robbia,  in  his  relief  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Campanile,  called  'Dialectics,'  has  imitated  these 
violent  gesticulating  figures  of  Donatello,  and  his  disputing 
Philosophers  might  have  been  designed  for  one  of  these  panels,  so 
strong  is  the  resemblance.  It  seems  evident  that  Luca,  classic 
and  tranquil  usually  in  his  sculptures,  was  here  inspired  by  these 
reliefs  of  S.  Lorenzo.  The  Campanile  relief  was  executed  by  him 
between  1437  and  1439,  which  is  the  strongest  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  bronze  doors  having  been  already  completed  at  that  date. 

ALTAR,  ETC.,  SCREEN. — The  remaining  decorations  of  the 
Sacristy  are  by  Donatello 's  assistants,  probably  from  his  own 
designs.  The  Altar  and  marble  Screen  seem  to  be  the  work  of 
Buggiano,  but  the  amphora  which  is  the  chief  motive  of  the  latter 
is  a  development  of  that  so  often  employed  by  Donatello,  notably 
in  the  frieze  of  the  Cantoria  and  in  the  '  Tabernacle  of  S.  Peter's.' 
The  shell-pattern  surrounding  it  is  also  like  that  on  the  Cantoria. 
The  Altar  itself  is  a  fine  piece  of  architectural  sculpture,  and  may 
have  been  designed  by  Donatello  himself,  though  not  executed  by 
him.  In  front,  where  now  is  a  square  metal  door,  was  formerly 
inserted  the  bronze  relief  of  Brunellesco  representing  the  '  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac,'  which  was  executed  by  him  in  competition  with  Ghiberti 
for  the  Gates  of  the  Baptistry.  This  relief  was  presented  by 
Brunellesco  to  Cosimo  il  Vecchio,  and  was  greatly  treasured  by 
him.  It  was  removed  by  the  Grand  Duke  Pietro  Leopoldo,  to 
the  great  damage  of  the  Altar,  and  is  now  in  the  Bargello.1  On 
either  side  are  reliefs  of  the  Prophets  *  Daniel'  and  'Jeremiah,' 
full-length  Donatellesque  figures.  On  the  back  is  a  good  relief 
of  the  Madonna,  with  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah  on  either  side. 

BUST  OF  S.  LORENZO  (Plate  LVIII.). — It  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  terra-cotta  bust  of  '  S.  Lorenzo,'  now  over  the  door  of 
the  Sacristy,  belongs  to  the  scheme  of  decorations,  and  dates  from 
the  same  time.  This  is  not  the  case.  It  was  executed,  not  for 
the  Sacristy,  but  for  the  Cappella  Neroni  in  the  Church.  In 

1  Vasari,  ii.  336 ;  and  Cinelli,  Le  Bellezze  di  Fiorenza,  p.  514. 
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style  it  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  marble  'David'  and 
the  '  St.  George '  as  to  warrant  the  same  early  dating.  So  closely 
indeed  do  the  features  resemble  these  that  it  seems  probable  the 
same  model  served  for  all  three.  In  sentiment  it  is  more  like  the 
'  David '  with  its  arrogant,  self-assertive  air.  Its  great  charm  lies 
in  its  animation.  Like  the  '  Zuccone '  it  seems  actually  about  to 
speak.  Until  recently  it  was  on  the  top  of  the  cupboard  to  the 
left  of  the  entrance,  when  it  was  seen  to  better  advantage  than  in 
its  present  position  over  the  door.  It  was  evidently  not  intended 
to  be  placed  at  so  great  a  height,  nor  in  the  side  light,  which 
throws  one-half  of  the  face  into  deep  shadow. 

HOLY  WATER  BOWL. — The  marble  bowl  for  Holy  Water  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Sacristy  is  of  such  great  beauty  of  form  as  to 
point  to  its  having  been  designed  by  Donatello  himself. 

INNER  SACRISTY,  LAVABO. — The  Lavabo  in  the  Inner 
Sacristy,  attributed  by  the  older  writers  to  Donatello  and  Ros- 
sellino,  is  the  work  of  Verrocchio,  as  I  have  tried  to  prove  in  my 
study  of  that  artist.1  Vasari  and  the  Anonimo  Gaddiano  mention 
it  as  the  combined  production  of  Donatello  and  Verrocchio, 
Albertini  as  by  Rossellino,  Richa  as  by  Donatello  alone.2  Besides 
the  fact  that  it  was  executed  at  a  later  date  than  the  decorations 
of  the  Sacristy,  as  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  the  device  of  Piero 
il  Gottoso — the  Falcon  with  the  Diamond  Ring — the  style  of  work 
and  choice  of  motives  have  no  analogy  with  those  of  Donatello, 
and  on  the  contrary  have  everything  in  common  with  Verrocchio's 
work. 

1  Verrocchio  (Duckworth  and  Co.,  1904),  p.  72. 

2  See  Vasari,  ii.  414.     Fabriczy,  //  Codice  dell'  Anonimo  Gaddiano  (Firenze,  1893),  p.  52. 
Albertini,  Memorials,  Firenze,  1610.     Richa,  Chiese  Florentine,  Firenze,  1757. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  SANTO,  PADUA 

IN  1443  Donatello  left  Florence  for  Padua — a  visit  which  was 
to  last  ten  years. 
Vasari  states  that  he  was  called  thither  to  execute  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Gattamelata,  but  this  is  not  the  case.     A 
series  of  documents,  discovered  and  published  by  Professor  Gloria 
in  1895,  prove  that  he  was  sent  for  by  the  ecclesiastics  to  super- 
intend the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  the  Santo,  and  that  his 
first  work  was  the  colossal  bronze  *  Crucifix '  for  the  High  Altar. 
The  order  for  the  other  decorations  of  the  Altar  and  for  the  statue 
were  not  received  till  two  years  later.1 

The  commission  from  the  Fabbricieri  dell'  Area  del  Santo  for 
the  *  Crucifix '  must  have  been  given  towards  the  close  of  1443, 
but  early  in  the  following  year  it  was  already  cast.  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  the  recommendation  of  Palla  Strozzi,  who  since  his 
banishment  from  Florence  had  been  living  in  Padua,  which 
induced  the  Paduans  to  employ  a  foreign  sculptor.2  Documents 
of  payment  refer  also  to  the  marble  screen  of  the  Choir,  which 
was  designed  by  him  at  the  same  time  as  the  '  Crucifix.'  As  his 
assistant  in  both  these  works  appears  the  name  of  a  certain 
Giovanni  Nani  of  Florence,  *  Mastro  Zuhane  Nani  so  compagno.' 
The  design  of  the  screen  or  loggia  is  very  characteristic,  the 
amphorae,  cherubs,  and  putti  playing  a  large  part  in  the  decora- 
tions. It  was  completed  by  April  1444.3 

The  *  Crucifix '  was  ordered  to  decorate  the  old  Altar  of  the 

1  These  documents — over  150 — found  in  the  Archives  of  the  Santo  are  published  by 
Professor  Michelangelo  Gloria,  Donatello  fiorentino  e  le  sue  opere  nel  tempio  di  S.  Antonio. 
Padova,  1895. 

2  Palla  Strozzi  had  his  house  near  the  monastery  of  Bettlemane  which  was  built  and 
endowed  by  him.     He  lived  there  till  his  death,  May  8,  1462.    He  was  a  great  benefactor 
to  the  town  and  bequeathed  many  precious  Greek  manuscripts  to  the  Convent  of  S.  Giustina. 

'  1444,  11  Aprile.     Un  ducato  d'  oro  a  Donato  e  compagno  per  residuo  pagamento  di 
lavoro  agli  archi  de  la  balchona  de  la  +  '  (Crociera). 
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Church,  and  was  already  set  in  its  place  by  the  spring  of  1444; 
and  here  his  work  for  the  Santo  might  have  ended  but  for  a 
donation  made  by  a  wealthy  wool-merchant  of  the  town,  Francesco 
da  Tergola.  In  April  1446  he  presented  1500  lire  with  which  to 
make  a  new  Pala  or  Ancona,  with  the  condition  that  his  arms 
should  be  carved  on  it.  The  donation  was  gratefully  accepted  by 
the  monks,  who  added  a  further  sum  of  500  lire  from  the  legacy  of 
a  certain  Beatrice  del  Avanzo,  whereupon  Francesco  da  Tergola 
again  presented  177  lire.1 

It  was  on  receipt  of  the  commission  for  this  new  Altar  that 
Donatello's  chief  activity  in  Padua  began.  As  far  as  we  know, 
hitherto  his  only  assistant  had  been  the  Giovanni  Nani  mentioned 
above,  but  he  now  sent  to  Florence  for  other  assistants,  and 
according  to  Baccio  Bandinelli  he  had  as  many  as  eighteen  or 
twenty  artists  working  under  him.  The  documents  mention  the 
names  of  many  of  these  assistants :  Giovanni  da  Pisa,  Urbano  da 
Cortona,  Antonio  di  Chellino,  Francesco  del  Valente,  Polo  di 
Antonio  di  Ragusi,  a  certain  Bastiano,  Francesco  di  Pietro, 
Giovanni  da  Padova,  Giacomo  di  Baldassare  of  Prato,  and  a 
certain  Oliviero.2  The  great  art-teacher  Squarcione  himself  and 
his  pupil  Niccol6  Pizzolo  were  employed  under  his  orders.  The 
chief  bronze-founders  were  Andrea  delle  Caldiere  and  Francesco 
del  Maglio.  The  names  of  his  assistants  are  of  some  importance, 
for,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  the  greater  part  of  the  execution 
of  the  reliefs  and  statues  of  the  Altar  was  evidently  left  to  them. 
In  the  series  of  thirty  sculptures  in  different  materials  only  eleven 
are  by  his  own  hand,  and  even  the  designs  of  several  of  the  rest 
cannot  have  been  his.3  The  best  of  those  obviously  executed  by 

1  Lettere  Pittoriche  (Ed.  Silvester),  vol.  i.  p.  70. 

2  Giovanni  da  Pisa  followed  Douatello  from  Florence  to  Padua,  working  there  as  his 
assistant,  but  also  on  his  own  account.     There  is  much  resemblance  between  some  of  the 
music-making  Angels  and  statues  of  Saints  and  his  terra-cotta  Altarpiece  in  the  Church  of 
the  Eremitani. 

Pietro  di  Urbano  of  Cortona  was  also  among  Douatello's  assistants.  He  was  probably 
a  better  bronze-founder  than  sculptor,  for  his  works  in  the  Duomo,  Siena — bas-reliefs 
illustrating  the  Life  of  the  Virgin — show  him  to  have  been  a  feeble  artist. 

Antonio  di  Chellino  of  Pisa  was  a  noted  goldsmith  and  sculptor,  and  Francesco  del 
Valente  a  goldsmith  and  bronze-founder. 

3  The  '  Crucifix,'  two  out  of  the  seven  bronze  statues,  three  at  most  of  the  ( music-making 
Angels,'  the  coloured  stone  '  Entombment,'  and  the  four  *  Miracles  of  S.  Antonio/  are  all 
that  can  be  attributed  to  his  own  hand. 
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assistants  seem  to  be  the  work  of  Giovanni  da  Pisa,  a  good 
craftsman,  but  a  mediocre  artist.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
the  commission  for  the  new  Altar  Donatello  had  received  that  for 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Gattamelata,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  more  interested  in  this  important  work  than  in  the  Altar,  for 
he  devoted  most  of  his  energies  to  this,  leaving  the  greater  part 
of  the  church  work  to  his  assistants.  The  statue  was  begun  in 
1446  and  uncovered  to  the  public  in  1453. 

Meanwhile  the  decorations  of  the  Altar  proceeded  rapidly, 
thanks  to  the  numerous  assistants  associated  in  the  work.  In  two 
years  the  greater  part  of  the  statues  and  reliefs  were  completed 
and  exhibited  in  the  church  upon  a  temporary  altar  of  wood. 
The  seven  large  statues,  the  four  reliefs  of  the  *  Miracles,'  the  four 
'  Evangelists,'  and  ten  out  of  the  twelve  '  music-making  Angels ' 
were  exhibited  in  1448.  In  the  two  following  years  were  finished 
the  remaining  reliefs  of  '  Angels '  (an  afterthought,  as  the  docu- 
ments prove),  the  large  stone  '  Entombment,'  and  the  bronze 
*  Pieta.'  On  June  13,  1450,  the  Feast-day  of  the  Saint,  the  Altar 
was  dedicated  with  solemn  ceremonial. 

According  to  the  documents,  the  Altar  was  constructed  of  red 
and  white  Verona  marble  and  alabaster,  in  which  the  reliefs  were 
inserted  on  the  back  as  well  as  the  front.  It  was  broken  up  in 
1579  and  a  new  Altar  substituted,  the  work  of  the  Veronese 
architects  Girolamo  and  Franco  Campagna,  and  the  sculptures  of 
Donatello  were  scattered  throughout  the  church.  The  seven 
statues  were  placed  in  niches,  and  the  reliefs  were  built,  some  into 
the  parapet  of  the  High  Altar,  some  into  the  Altar  of  the  Gatta- 
melata Chapel.  The  stone  *  Pieta  '  was  placed  over  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  Choir,  and  the  *  Symbols  of  Evangelists '  in  front  of  the 
Presbiterio.  The  new  Altar  which  replaced  Donatello's  was  in  its 
turn  removed,  and  in  1651  was  placed  in  the  Gattamelata  Chapel, 
at  that  date  converted  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament.  In  1895 
the  Altar  of  Donatello  was  reconstructed,  as  nearly  as  possible 
according  to  the  original  plan,  by  the  architect  Camillo  Boito,  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  reconstruc- 
tion, its  chief  merit  being  that  it  unites  the  scattered  fragments.1 

1  For  the  detailed  account  of  the  reconstruction  see  Bo'ito,  L'Altare  di  Donatello  nella 
Basilica  Antoniana.     Hoepli,  Milano,  1897. 
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The  task  was  a  most  difficult  one,  since  no  plan  or  drawing 
exists  of  the  original.  The  only  detailed  account  of  the  Altar  is 
that  of  Marcantonio  Michiel,  the  Anonimo  Morelliano,  who,  writ- 
ing in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Donatello's 
Altar  was  still  intact,  describes  it  thus  :  '  In  the  Church  of  the 
Santo,  over  the  High  Altar,  the  four  bronze  statues  surrounding 
Our  Lady,  and  Our  Lady,  and  beneath  the  said  figures  in  the 
scabello  (the  dossale  or  predella),  the  two  small  scenes  in  front, 
and  the  two  behind,  likewise  of  bronze  in  bas-relief ;  and  the  four 
Evangelists  around,  two  in  front  and  two  behind,  of  bronze  in  bas- 
relief,  but  half  figures  only ;  and  behind  the  Altar,  below  the 
scabello,  the  dead  Christ  with  other  figures  around,  and  the  two 
figures  on  the  right,  with  the  other  two  on  the  left,  also  in  bas- 
relief,  but  of  marble,  were  by  the  hand  of  Donatello.'1 

It  will  be  observed  that  four  only  out  of  the  seven  statues  are 
mentioned  by  the  Anonimo,  and  that  the  twelve  reliefs  of  Angels 
are  omitted  altogether,  while  he  speaks  of  four  marble  figures  of 
which  the  documents  make  no  mention. 

The  documents  record,  however,  one  work  which  is  no  longer 
in  existence.  On  June  26,  1449,  Donatello  received  285  lire  for 
a  figure  of  '  God  the  Father '  in  stone,  executed  for  the  cupola  of 
the  Altar.2  What  has  become  of  this  sculpture  is  unknown,  but 
it  must,  in  all  probability,  have  surmounted  the  baldacchino  in  the 
form  of  a  cupola,  such  as  is  frequently  seen  over  the  Tabernacle 
containing  the  Sacrament.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  statue 
of  the  Madonna,  now  on  the  Altar,  was  also  executed  for  this 
cupola,  since  it  seems  designed  to  be  viewed  at  a  much  greater 
height  than  its  present  position. 

So  much  for  the  general  survey  of  the  work. 

THE  CRUCIFIX  (Plate  LIX.). — The  bronze  Crucifix,  the  first 
and  certainly  the  most  important  of  Donatello's  works  for  the 
Santo,  was  already  in  its  place  in  1444.  In  its  original  state  the 
Cross  rested  on  a  marble  base  which  was  executed  by  Giovanni 
Nani.  The  figure  is  treated  very  realistically,  but  with  a  realism 
different  from  that  of  the  Santa  Croce  Crucifix.  The  face, 

1  Notizie  d'opere  di  disegno  di  D.  Jacopo  Morelli,  Ed.  Frizzoni  (Bologna,  1884),  p.  1. 
-  '  1449,  25  Giugno.     Lire  285  a  Donatello  per  un  dio  padre  de  praeda  (pietra)  de  sora  da 
la  chua  (cupola)  grand e  del  altaro.' 
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brutalized  with  suffering,  is  yet  that  of  a  man  of  cultivated  mind, 
not  of  a  peasant.  The  open  mouth,  the  swelled  veins  of  the  fore- 
head and  body,  make  as  crude  a  study  of  mere  human  agony  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive,  but  it  is  an  idealized  figure  on  the  whole,  a 
splendid  type  of  humanity.  The  forms  are  also  delicate,  the  limbs 
slender,  and  the  features  noble.  The  figure  is  naked  except  for  a 
fragment  of  drapery  knotted  round  the  loins  with  a  cord.1 

MADONNA  AND  six  SAINTS  (Plates  LX.-LXII.).  — The  large  statues 
of  the  *  Madonna '  and  six  '  Saints '  are  the  work  of  assistants,  with 
the  exception  of  the  '  S.  Daniel '  and  '  S.  Louis.'  The  *  Madonna ' 
and  *  S.  Giustina '  are  evidently  by  the  same  hand,  and  that  this 
hand  is  not  Donatello's  is  proved  by  the  insignificant  features,  the 
feebly  constructed  forms,  and  awkward  gestures.  Much  false 
enthusiasm  has  been  expressed  in  the  criticism  of  these  two 
statues,  some  writers  affirming  that  the  '  Madonna '  is  sphinx-like, 
mysterious,  and  full  of  magic  charm,  and  that '  S.  Giustina '  is  his 
most  beautiful  representation  of  a  woman  !  Judging  these  works 
impartially,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  such  praise  is  ex- 
aggerated. The  attitude  of  the  Virgin  is  awkward  and  uncon- 
vincing. She  rests  upright  against  the  throne,  neither  seated  nor 
standing,  and  holds  the  Child  without  any  grip.  Her  body,  with 
its  narrow  shoulders  and  stiff  arms,  is  as  ungainly  as  her  face  is 
characterless.  The  Child  is  equally  insignificant,  feebly  modelled, 
and  without  any  of  the  charm  of  Donatello's  putti.  The  two 
sphinxes  which  support  the  throne  end  awkwardly  in  one  large  paw, 
and  the  draperies  are  fussily  arranged  in  unstructural  folds.  This 
awkward  pose  has  been  admired  as  hieratic,  whereas  it  is  merely 
stupid,  and  the  obvious  faults  of  the  figure  have  been  explained  as 
having  been  kept  purposely  archaic  in  the  manner  that  the  Greeks 
continued  to  represent  their  Minerva.  Others  offer  the  suggestion 
mentioned  above  that  the  figure  was  intended  for  a  great  height. 
If  this  were  so,  the  insignificant  features  would  be  seen  to  still  less 
advantage,  while  the  elaborate  reliefs  of  Adam  and  Eve  which 
decorate  the  back  of  the  throne  would  be  entirely  useless. 

The  •  S.  Giustina,'  though  better  posed  than  the  '  Madonna,'  has 
all  its  faults  in  a  modified  form.  The  features  are  insignificant, 

1  In  1449  Niccolo  (Pizzolo  ?)  was  paid  for  painting  the  Cross  of  Donatello's  figure  blue 
and  gold. 
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the  form  weakly  constructed,  the  gesture  is  awkward,  and  the 
draperies  fussy  and  imstructural.  Instead  of  trying  to  find  a 
reason  for  such  inferior  work  executed  by  so  great  a  sculptor  as 
Donatello,  it  is  simpler  to  accept  these  figures  as  the  productions 
of  his  assistants. 

The  male  statues  are  better  in  construction,  have  more 
character,  and  are  more  broadly  modelled.  That  of  the  young 
deacon,  'S.  Daniele,'  ranks  among  the  best  of  Donatello's  works, 
and  recalls,  in  its  boldness  and  energy,  the  *  Zuccone '  and 
*  Habakkuk  *  of  the  Campanile.  It  is  almost  unchiselled,  which 
adds  to  the  bold  effect.  The  massive,  large-featured  face  is  full  of 
character  ;  the  half-twisted  attitude  is  characteristic,  as  also  are  the 
decorations  of  the  tunic — on  the  breast  a  cherub,  and  two  putti 
dance  upon  the  border  with  as  much  gaiety  as  those  on  the  Prato 
Pulpit. 

The  '  St.  Louis '  is  also  boldly  modelled  and  full  of  dignity. 
The  attitude  and  gesture  are  noble,  and  the  statue  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  S.  Croce.  The  face,  modelled  on  broad 
planes,  recalls  that  of  Coscia  in  the  Baptistry. 

Similar,  but  coarser  in  execution,  and  somewhat  commonplace 
in  sentiment,  is  the  '  S.  Antonio,'  which  is  evidently  the  work, 
if  not  the  design,  of  an  assistant.  It  is  a  roughly  modelled, 
realistically  treated  figure  of  a  monk,  and  has  every  appearance  of 
having  been  portrayed  from  life,  possibly  from  some  Frate  of  the 
Convent. 

The  '  St.  Francis '  also  seems  to  have  been  executed  from  life, 
for  the  features  have  much  individuality.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  *  S.  Prosdocimo,'  Bishop  of  Padua,  though  it  is  more 
mechanical.  These  crabbed  figures  seem  to  be  by  the  same 
assistant  possibly  working  on  the  design  of  Donatello. 

RELIEFS  OF  ANGELS. — The  twelve  reliefs  of  '  music-making 
Angels '  are  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  assistants,  and 
show  several  different  styles.  Four  are  much  superior  to  the 
rest,  two  seeming  to  be  modelled  by  Donatello's  own  hand. 
They  are  in  very  high  relief,  and  set  against  a  background 
chiselled  with  garlands  and  decorative  patterns.  The  best  is 
the  child  playing  a  small  harp,  a  charming  little  figure  recalling 
those  of  the  Cantoria  and  Prato  Pulpit.  The  next  best  is  the 
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putto  twanging  a  mandoline,  with  bent  head  absorbed  in  the 
sounds  he  is  making.  By  Donatello  also  may  be  the  child  playing 
double  pipes,  for  the  twisted  movement  is  characteristic  and  the 
action  full  of  energy.  The  child  playing  the  violin  is  better  than 
the  remaining  figures,  but  hardly  good  enough  to  be  Donatello's 
own  work.  The  proportions  of  the  body  are  bad,  and  the  hands 
have  no  grip.  By  the  same  hand  seems  to  be  the  putto  playing 
a  flute. 

Among  the  poorest  of  the  reliefs  is  the  nude  child  also  blowing 
a  flute.  The  expression  of  the  face  is  vulgar,  and  the  puny  legs 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  head  and  body.  Those  which  follow 
have  two  figures  on  each  panel,  and  may  possibly  have  been 
intended  to  decorate  the  sides  of  the  Altar.  One  is  better 
modelled  than  the  other — that  which  represents  the  two  singing 
with  open  mouths,  which  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the 
choristers  of  Luca  della  Robbia  on  the  Cantoria.  The  other  is  the 
poorest  of  the  series,  the  figures  being  badly  constructed,  with  no 
connexion  between  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  bodies. 
The  putto  with  symbols  in  the  following  relief  has  no  energy,  and 
the  figure  is  badly  proportioned.  The  action  is  of  one  stirring 
with  a  pestle  rather  than  clashing  cymbals.  Of  the  two  with 
tambourines,  the  one  who  dances  with  the  instrument  high  above 
its  head  is  the  best,  and  has  something  of  Donatello's  own  energy, 
but  there  is  a  suggestion  of  vulgarity  in  the  expression  and  gesture 
which  prove  that  the  execution  at  least  is  not  by  him.  The  other 
is  dull  and  mechanical.  The  child  who  stands  on  tip-toe  blowing 
pipes  has  energy,  and  seems  executed  from  Donatello's  design. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  series  of  putti  with  those  of 
the  Cantoria  and  Prato  Pulpit.  Here  there  is  little  of  the  spon- 
taneous life  and  charm  of  those  gay  little  figures.  Donatello  was 
preoccupied  with  things  graver  and  more  important — the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Gattamelata  and  the  reliefs  of  the  '  Miracles  of 
S.  Antonio.' 

SYMBOLS  OF  EVANGELISTS. — The  four  reliefs  of  the  '  Evan- 
gelists'  in  their  symbolic  form  are  also  the  work  of  assistants, 
and  even  the  designs  cannot  be  attributed  to  Donatello. 
'  St.  Matthew '  is  represented  by  an  insignificant  figure,  roughly 
and  poorly  modelled ;  « St.  John '  by  the  eagle,  bombastic,  but 
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without  real  dignity.  The  lion  of  '  St.  Mark '  is  a  human-faced 
grotesque  beast,  not  at  all  resembling  the  noble  *  Marzocco.'  The 
ox  of '  St.  Luke  '  is  the  feeblest  of  the  four,  and  shows  little  study 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  animal. 

BRONZE  PIETA. — The  bronze  '  Pieta '  is  also  the  work  of  assist- 
ants. The  Christ  is  a  weak  figure  without  character,  the  features 
are  blurred  and  the  hair  niggled.  The  fretful  putti  who  support 
the  curtain  have  none  of  the  spontaneity  and  charm  of  Donatello's 
children. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  S.  ANTONIO  (Plates  LXIII.-LXVI.). — The 
four  bronze  reliefs  representing  the  Miracles  of  S.  Antonio  are, 
however,  among  the  best  and  most  characteristic  of  Donatello's 
works.  To  them  he  has  given  all  his  attention,  and  has  produced 
marvellous  results  in  the  management  of  perspective,  in  the 
crowded  composition,  and  in  the  dramatic  illustration.  Of  these 
Vasari  writes :  '  In  the  Predella  of  the  High  Altar  in  the  Church 
of  the  Frati  Minori,  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  the  stories  of 
S.  Antonio  of  Padua  ;  which  are  in  low  relief,  and  executed  with 
so  much  judgment  that  excellent  Masters  in  that  art  remain 
astonished  and  stupefied,  observing  in  them  the  beautiful  and 
varied  composition,  with  such  a  wealth  of  fantastic  figures  and 
diminished  perspective.'1 

The  scenes  chosen  by  the  commissioners  represent  the  follow- 
ing subjects :  the  ass  communicated  by  the  Saint,  the  Saint  heal- 
ing the  leg  of  a  youth,  the  child  miraculously  endowed  with  speech 
to  save  the  honour  of  its  mother,  and  the  heart  of  the  miser 
discovered  in  his  money-chest. 

In  the  first  the  Saint  stands  before  the  Altar,  a  charming 
youthful  figure,  well  posed.  He  gives  the  sacred  wafer  to  the  ass, 
which  kneels  before  him  on  the  step.  On  either  side  groups  of 
people,  mathematically  balanced,  express  with  varied  and  energetic 
gestures  their  astonishment.  In  the  composition  of  all  these 
reliefs  the  action  converges  towards  the  centre,  and  the  panels, 
crowded  with  small  figures  as  they  are,  are  so  well  composed  that 
the  eye  falls  at  once  on  the  protagonists.  The  scene  takes  place 
before  an  architectural  background,  deep  arches  seen  beyond  deep 
arches,  recalling  those  of  the  Lille  relief  and  that  of  the  Siena 

1  Vasari,  ii.  411. 
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Font.  The  fa9ade  of  the  building  is  decorated  with  energetic 
little  putti,  every  detail  showing  Donatello's  own  hand.  Archi- 
tecture and  sculptured  decoration  show  strongly  the  influence  of 
antique  art. 

The  next— the  '  Healing  of  the  Youth  '—is  a  violently 
energetic  scene  converging  to  the  centre  like  a  thunder-storm. 
The  boy,  half  naked,  lies  in  the  foreground,  supported  by  his 
father,  and  surrounded  by  gesticulating  figures.  To  the  left 
kneels  S.  Antonio  bending  over  the  broken  leg  with  his  monks 
behind  him.  The  background  is  a  tour  deforce  of  deep  perspec- 
tive. Round  a  long  cortile  runs  a  balcony  stretching  far  back  into 
the  distance,  and  over  the  railing  lean  several  figures.  Beyond 
this  cortile  is  seen  a  high  wall  above  which  the  sun  blazes  in  a  sky 
flecked  with  clouds.  It  is  one  of  Donatello's  most  pictorial  reliefs. 

In  the  third,  the  corpse  of  the  miser  lies  on  the  bier  in  the 
centre,  with  the  surgeon  cutting  it  open  to  find  the  heart.  On 
the  right  stands  S.  Antonio,  surrounded  by  prostrate  worshippers 
who  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garments.  On  the  left  others  kneel 
adoring  him,  and  behind  the  heart  of  the  corpse  is  found  in  the 
money-chest.  In  the  background  monks  with  flaring  torches 
await  the  funeral.  The  scene  is  very  dramatic,  and  tells  the  story 
well.  The  architectural  background  is  most  effective,  with  its 
deep  apse  and  open  Loggie.1 

In  the  last  relief  S.  Antonio  is  in  the  centre  holding  the  child 
towards  its  mother.  To  the  left  stands  the  husband  with  several 
youths,  and  behind  the  wife  is  a  group  of  women  excitedly 
gesticulating.  The  background  is  a  Renaissance  Loggia,  and  in 
the  lunette  of  the  central  arch  is  a  relief  of  the  Virgin,  which  will 
be  noticed  again  later  in  considering  the  series  of  Madonnas  attri- 
buted to  Donatello,  the  tiny  figure  being  taken  by  some  critics  as 
the  basis  of  study  for  his  authentic  work  in  that  line. 

THE  ENTOMBMENT  (Plate  LXVII.). — Finally,  in  this  series  of 
work  executed  for  the  Santo,  we  have  the  fine  painted  '  Entomb- 
ment,' also  Donatello's  work.  This  was  till  recently  supposed  to 

1  On  the  background  the  following  names  are  inscribed  :  s.  ANT.  DI  GIOV.  DE  SE  E  SVORV 
3  DI  PIERO  E  BARTOLOMEO  E  svo.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  names  refer  to  the 
assistants  who  executed  the  relief ;  but  this  is  most  unlikely,  such  introduction  of  the  names 
of  assistants  into  their  master's  work  having  no  precedent.  They  are  probably  sepulchral 
epitaphs  introduced  merely  as  decoration. 
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be  of  terra-cotta,  but  it  is  really  carved  in  a  soft  stone  called 
Pietra  tenera.  The  scene  is  treated  with  energy,  and  recalls  in 
its  dramatic  fervour  the  relief  of  the  Tabernacle  of  St.  Peter's. 
In  front  four  bearded  Apostles  sorrowfully  lower  the  body  of 
Christ  into  the  tomb,  their  solemnity  offering  a  sharp  contrast  to 
the  hysterical  excitement  of  the  women  behind.  One  of  these 
tears  out  her  hair  in  handfuls,  the  others  throw  up  their  arms 
wildly,  with  streaming  hair  and  wide-open  mouths  yelling  out 
their  grief.  It  is  an  orgy  of  sorrow,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  something  grotesque  in  these  shrieking  viragoes.  It  is  a 
return  from  the  comparative  tranquillity  of  his  more  classic 
manner  to  the  semi- German  emotionalism  of  his  earlier  work. 

The  sarcophagus  is  decorated  with  fragments  of  green  glaze 
embedded  in  the  stone,  and  with  large  pieces  of  coloured 
marble.  The  relief  is  much  damaged,  thanks  to  its  numerous 
displacements. 

VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM,  ENTOMBMENT  (Plate  LXVIII.). 
— In  connexion  with  this  sculpture  must  here  be  noticed  the 
small  bronze  relief  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  It  is  without  a  background,  and  is  in  the  rough  state 
as  it  issued  from  the  mould.  The  grouping  is  good,  and  there  is 
much  dignity  and  pathos  in  the  figure  of  the  Evangelist  who  turns 
away  in  silent  grief.  The  women  are  less  hysterical  than  those  of 
the  Padua  relief,  but  their  gestures  are  still  somewhat  exaggerated. 
A  similar  relief  is  among  the  small  bronzes  in  the  Bargello,  but 
this  is  a  mere  school  imitation. 

The  small  bronze  relief  of  the  '  Dead  Christ  seated  on  the 
Tomb '  supported  by  angels,  on  the  door  of  the  Ciborio,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  documents,  and  from  its  crabbed  style  seems  to 
be  the  work  of  a  Paduan  artist  of  the  Squarcione  school,  in- 
fluenced, however,  by  Donatello.  It  is  supposed  by  some  critics 
to  be  the  work  of  Bellano.1 

1  Bartolommeo  Bellano,  or  Vellano,  of  Padua,  assisted  Donatello  in  the  work  of  the 
Santo.  He  was  much  influenced  by  him  in  his  independent  sculptures — for  example,  the 
bas-reliefs  with  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  executed  1484-1488,  for  the  Choir.  It  is 
possible  that  this  'Pieta'  dates  from  the  same  time.  He  followed  Donatello  to  Florence, 
and  went  later  to  Rome,  where  he  worked  for  Paul  n.,  and  attained  so  high  a  reputation 
that  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Venetian  Signoria  to  execute  the  figure  of  Colleoni  to  be 
placed  on  the  horse  of  Verrocchio.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 
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CHAPTER    XV 

THE  GATTAMELATA  STATUE 

VASARI,  writing  of  Donatello's  visit  to  Padua,  gives  the 
following  notice  of  the  Gattamelata  statue :  *  It 
happened  that  at  that  time  the  Venetian  Signoria,  hear- 
ing the  fame  of  Donatello,  sent  for  him  in  order  that  he  might 
execute  the  Monument  of  Gattamelata  in  the  city  of  Padua; 
wherefore  he  went  thither  very  willingly  and  made  the  horse  of 
bronze  which  is  in  the  Piazza  of  S.  Antonio,  in  which  is  shown  the 
chafing  and  panting  of  the  horse,  and  the  great  courage  and  pride 
most  vividly  expressed  by  art  in  the  figure  which  bestrides  it. 
And  Donato  showed  himself  so  marvellous  in  casting  so  large  a 
work  successfully  and  in  proportion,  that  certainly  it  can  vie  with 
every  antique  work  in  movement,  design,  art,  proportion,  and 
careful  finish.  Wherefore  it  astonished,  not  only  those  who  then 
saw  it,  but  every  one  who  sees  it  still.'1  The  statue  is  the  crown- 
ing point  of  his  development,  the  most  important  of  his  works, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  sculptures  of  the  Renaissance,  not  only  for 
its  grandeur,  but  as  a  wonderful  technical  achievement,  for  it  was 
the  first  equestrian  statue  of  bronze  that  had  been  executed  since 
the  antique. 

Erasmo  da  Narni  was  born  in  1370.  Formerly  in  the 
service  of  Andrea  Fortebraccia,  in  1437  he  entered  that 
of  the  Venetian  state,  and  in  1438  succeeded  Gianfran- 
cesco  Gonzaga,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  as  Generalissimo  of 
the  Venetian  forces.  He  was  the  son  of  an  obscure 
baker,  and  owed  his  high  position  to  his  courage,  and  particu- 
larly to  his  astuteness  in  war-tactics,  a  quality  which  gained 
him  also  his  surname  of  Gattamelata.2  He  was  ennobled 

1  Vasari,  ii.  410. 

2  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  received  the  name  after  that  of  his  mother  Melauia 
Gattelli,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  above  hypothesis  is  correct. 
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in  1439  by  the  Doge  Francesco  Foscari.  After  his  superb  victory 
in  the  war  with  the  Visconti  he  was  struck  by  apoplexy,  and 
remained  for  three  years  a  helpless  invalid,  dying  January  16. 
1443.  Donatello,  being  at  work  in  Padua  at  the  time  his  monu- 
ment was  planned,  and  having  proved  his  ability  as  a  worker  in 
bronze  on  a  large  scale  by  his  Crucifix  of  the  Santo,  received 
from  his  son  Giovan  Antonio  Gattamelata  the  commission  to 
execute  the  equestrian  statue,  for  which  the  Venetian  Senate 
had  granted  the  site.  It  is  probable  too  that  he  was  influenced  in 
his  choice  by  the  recommendation  of  Palla  Strozzi,  for  several  of 
the  documents  of  payment  are  signed  by  Palla's  son  Onofrio— 
Nofri  di  messer  P.  The  commission  was  given  in  1446,  three 
years  after  the  death  of  the  general,  the  same  year  in  which  the 
monks  of  the  Santo  gave  the  order  for  their  new  altar.  That 
Donatello  was  much  more  interested  in  the  equestrian  statue  than 
the  altar  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  while  he  left  the  greater  part 
of  these  decorations  to  his  assistants,  every  detail  of  the  statue  is 
designed  by  himself,  and,  judging  by  the  admirable  execution,  the 
chiselling  of  the  bronze  must  have  been  also  by  him.  It  was  cast 
the  year  following  the  commission,  as  the  documents  of  payment 
for  transporting  the  model  from  his  workshop  to  the  casting-house 
prove.  The  pedestal  was  erected  in  1447,  but  the  statue  was  not 
uncovered  to  the  public  till  the  autumn  of  1453.  In  the  summer 
of  this  year  a  dispute  arose  between  Giovan  Antonio  da  Narni 
and  Donatello  about  the  price,  and  eight  experts  were  called  on 
either  side  to  settle  the  controversy.  Donatello  received  in  total 
payment  for  the  statue  1650  gold  ducats,  equivalent  to  about 
52,300  lire  of  our  present  money. 

The  position  of  the  statue  (see  Plates  LXIX.  and  LXX.  )  in  the 
spacious  empty  Piazza  is  unrivalled,  no  other  monument  in  Italy 
having  so  advantageous  a  site.  With  his  .usual  judgment  of  the 
effect  Donatello  has  placed  it  on  an  enormously  high  pedestal,  so 
that  from  most  points  the  horse  and  rider  stand  clear  out  against 
the  sky.  In  its  massive  and  monumental  simplicity  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  masterpieces,  not  only  of  Italian,  but  of  all  modern  art, 
and  few,  even  of  antique  sculptures,  make  so  deep  and  lasting  an 
impression  as  does  this  grand  figure  which  seems  to  incarnate 
dignity  and  force.  As  Verrocchio  touched  the  highest  point  of 
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his  development  in  his  Colleoni,  so  did  Donatello,  in  creating  this 
statue,  reach  the  zenith  of  his  powers.  It  seems  as  though  with 
both  sculptors  the  immense  difficulties  of  the  work  stimulated 
them  to  put  forth  those  reserved  energies  which  lie  latent  to 
meet  the  supreme  need.  This  triumphant  success  is  more 
astonishing  in  Donatello,  who  was  already  verging  on  old  age, 
than  in  Verrocchio,  who  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  and  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  while  the  latter  had  before  his  eyes  the 
statue  of  Donatello  as  his  pattern  and  model,  Donatello  had 
nothing  to  imitate  but  the  antique  Marcus  Aurelius,  seen  ten 
years  before  in  Rome. 

The  horse  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  heavy  breed  used  at 
that  date  in  war,  and  though  fault  may  be  found  with  the  hind 
legs,  which  seem  unequal  to  the  enormous  weight  of  the  body, 
and  with  the  method  of  propping  up  the  hoof  with  a  ball,  which 
disturbs  the  realistic  effect,  yet  when  the  technical  difficulties  of 
such  a  work  are  considered,  the  success  of  the  statue  is  marvellous. 
The  horse,  as  is  shown  in  contemporary  documents  relating  to 
this  and  to  Verrocchio's  *  Colleoni,'  was  considered  the  most 
important  part  of  these  equestrian  statues  ;  //  Cavallo  it  is  spoken 
of,  with  but  an  occasional  reference  to  the  rider  upon  it.  Know- 
ledge of  equine  anatomy  was  at  that  date  rare,  and  in  painting 
and  sculpture  the  horse  was  treated  with  more  or  less  convention- 
ality, and  though  Donatello  was  doubtless  familiar  with  the 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  other  antique  steeds,  and  with  the  magni- 
ficent horses  on  the  facade  of  S.  Marco,  Venice,  he  had  had  little 
practice  in  such  sculptures.  As  far  as  is  known,  the  horse  in  the 
bas-relief  of  the  Tabernacle  of  St.  George  was  hitherto  the  only 
instance  of  his  introduction  of  a  horse  into  his  sculptures,1  and 
this,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  probably  imitated  from  the  early 
relief  on  the  Campanile. 

In  comparing  the  statue  with  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
originality  and  independence  with  which  Donatello  worked  are 
strikingly  shown.  In  spite  of  certain  resemblances  to  antique 
sculpture— to  be  considered  presently— in  spite  of  the  figure  being 
clad  in  Roman  armour,  in  general  effect  there  is  nothing  of  the 

i  The  fine  horses  on  the  cameo  on  the  bust  called  Giovan  Antonio  da  Narni  must  be 
subsequent  to  the  equestrian  statue. 
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antique  about  it.  It  is  essentially  a  work  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  realistic  portrait  of  the  condottiere  of  the  epoch. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  designing  his  horse,  Donatello 
had  in  his  mind  the  four  bronze  steeds  of  S.  Marco,  for  the  atti- 
tude is  nearly  the  same,  while  certain  mannerisms  in  the  detail 
correspond  exactly.  Still  more  he  seems  to  have  been  indebted 
to  the  colossal  antique  bronze  head,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum, 
which  is  attributed  by  the  older  writers  and  some  few  moderns  to 
his  own  hand.  The  worth  of  this  attribution  will  be  considered 
presently.  Here  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  the  two  heads  are 
almost  identical.  The  heavy  body  and  rather  clumsy  legs,  on  the 
other  hand,  resemble  closely  the  war-horse  of  Paolo  Uccello's 
'  Sir  John  Hawkwood '  in  the  Florence  Duomo,  though  which  of 
the  two  was  first  executed  is  unknown.1 

Whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  the  horse,  the  stately  rider 
calls  forth  nothing  but  admiration.  It  is  a  superb  figure,  embody- 
ing the  physical  and  moral  force  which  gave  these  great  generals 
their  sway  over  their  mercenary  troops.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare this  grave  and  dignified  general  with  the  more  dramatic 
figure  of  Verrocchio.  The  '  Gattamelata,'  with  his  intellectual 
head,  stern  brows,  and  resolute  jaw,  shows  subtlety,  cool  courage, 
and  iron  will ;  the  swaggering  '  Colleoni '  of  Verrocchio  dominates 
rather  by  audacity,  physical  strength,  and  energy. 

The  face,  with  its  peculiar  structure  of  the  skull,  flat,  wide- 
winged  nose  and  cloven  chin,  bears  evidence  of  being  a  faithful 
portrait,  though  executed  three  years  after  death.  It  is  difficult 
to  realize  that  it  was  not  modelled  from  life.  Some  good  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  or  medal  must  have  existed  to  have  enabled 
Donatello  to  stamp  it  with  such  strong  individuality.  It  is  that 
of  a  man  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  short  thick  hair,  and  the 
deep  lines  are  furrowed  by  thought  and  determination  rather  than 
age.  Gattamelata  was  seventy-three  at  the  date  of  his  death,  so 
that  such  portrait  as  Donatello  had  to  guide  him  must  have  been 
executed  many  years  before. 

The  decorations  on  the  armour  and  trappings  of  the  horse  are 

1  Paolo  Uccello  received  the  commission  in  1436  to  replace  an  older  painted  monument 
to  the  English  condottiere,  by  Agnolo  Gaddi ;  but  his  painting  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  do  another.  Whether  he  did  so  or  not  is  unknown,  as  also  is  the  date  of 
the  second  commission,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  'Gattamelata'  was  subsequent. 
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most  characteristic.  Everywhere  putti  are  introduced.  On  the 
pommels  of  the  saddle,  supporting  it  back  and  front,  are  large, 
almost  free,  nude  figures  ;  putti  dance  and  make  music  round  his 
baldrick  and  support  the  stemma  on  either  side  of  the  saddle-cloth. 
Below  are  winged  heads,  and  on  the  greaves  are  faces  surrounded 
by  petal-like  rays,  such  as  are  on  the  frieze  of  the  Cantoria.  On 
the  breastplate  is  a  large  Medusa  head,  such  as  is  found  on  Roman 
armour— a  fierce  face,  with  large  wings  which  spread  over  the 
breast.  All  these  details  of  the  armour,  though  most  delicately 
wrought,  do  not  detract  from  the  severe  simplicity  of  the 
statue. 

His  characteristic  judgment  in  adapting  his  work  to  its  posi- 
tion is  well  demonstrated  in  this  statue,  which,  intended  to  be 
seen  from  all  sides  equally,  has  no  point  of  view  better  than  the 
other.  From  all  sides  it  is  equally  grand,  equally  harmonious, 
and  well  posed. 

The  lofty  pedestal,  in  its  Florentine  simplicity,  is  well  suited 
to  the  monumental  character  of  the  statue.  It  will  be  observed 
that  at  first  sight  of  the  monument  the  eye  falls  at  once  on  the 
rider,  in  spite  of  its  relatively  small  size  in  relation  to  the  horse. 
This  accentuation  is  obtained  partly  by  the  greater  elaboration  of 
armour,  etc.,  on  the  figure,  and  the  absence  of  such  detail  on  the 
horse,  but  chiefly  by  the  broad  planes  on  which  the  horse  is 
modelled.  The  pedestal,  plain  as  a  fortress,  helps  this  concentra- 
tion of  effect.  It  is  built  of  great  stones,  with  no  decorations 
beyond  the  reliefs,  themselves  modelled  on  the  broadest  lines,  and 
severely  simple  in  design. 

The  original  sculptures,  much  damaged,  are  built  into  the 
wall  in  the  transept  of  the  church,  and  are  replaced  on  the  monu- 
ment by  copies.  On  one  two  nude  putti  support  the  stemma  of 
the  general,  the  shield  and  helmet  surmounted  by  the  heraldic 
cat.  On  the  other  his  armour  is  piled,  the  breastplate  with  the 
shield  and  greaves,  and  on  either  side  two  putti  standing  on  cannon 
hold  the  helmet  with  the  cat  crest. 

PALAZZO    DEL    RAGIONE,     CAPODILISTA    HORSE.  —  On    the 

authority  of  Vasari  it  has  till  recently  been  accepted  that  the 

colossal  wooden  horse,  formerly  in  the  palace  of  the  Counts  of 

Capodilista,  now  in  the  Palazzo  del  Ragione,  was  executed  by 
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Donatello  himself  as  a  study  for  the  Gattamelata  statue.  It  is 
now  known  that  this  is  a  mere  copy,  made  in  1466  at  the  order 
of  Count  Annibale  Capodilista,  to  support  the  statue  of  Antenor, 
mythical  founder  of  Padua,  in  the  public  processions  instituted  by 
the  family.1  The  head  and  neck  are  a  much  later  addition,  for 
when  Vasari  saw  and  described  it,  it  was  without  them.  It  is 
twice  the  size  of  the  original  horse,  which  should  in  itself  have 
been  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was  not  executed  as  the 
study. 

'  In  the  house  of  the  Counts  Capodilista,'  writes  Vasari,  *  he 
executed  the  framework  of  a  horse,  in  wood,  which  is  still  to  be 
seen,  but  without  the  neck ;  in  which  the  joints  are  constructed 
with  such  neatness  that  whoso  considers  the  manner  of  such  a 
work,  may  judge  the  imagination  of  his  brain  and  the  greatness 
of  his  soul.'2 

NAPLES  MUSEUM,  HEAD  OF  HORSE  (Plate  LXXI.). — It  is  chiefly 
on  the  authority  of  Vasari  that  the  colossal  bronze  head  of  a 
horse,  formerly  in  the  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Maddalone, 
Naples,  now  in  the  Museum,  has  been  attributed  to  Donatello. 
In  the  first  edition  of  his  Lives,  published  in  1550,  he  writes  of 
it  as  of  antique  workmanship,  correcting  this  in  the  second  to  the 
following  statement :  '  In  the  house  of  the  Counts  of  Mantalone 
is  a  horse's  head,  by  the  hand  of  Donate,  so  beautiful  that  many 
think  it  antique.'3  It  is  evident  that  in  Vasari's  day  opinion  was 
as  undecided  as  in  our  own  as  to  its  date.  Archaeologists  are 
almost  unanimous  in  affirming  it  to  be  a  genuine  antique  of  Roman 
work,  judging  from  the  quality  of  the  bronze  as  well  as  the  style. 
Tradition  says  that  it  is  the  sole  surviving  fragment  of  an  antique 
bronze  horse,  which  formerly  stood  in  front  of  the  cathedral, 
magically  cast  by  Virgil.  In  1322,  owing  to  the  superstitious  awe 
with  which  it  was  regarded,  the  authorities  ordered  it  to  be  melted 
down  and  converted  into  a  bell  for  the  palace  chapel,  the  head  of 
the  horse  alone  being  spared. 

The  head  was  presented  by  Don  Francesco  Carafa  to  the 
Museum  as  an  antique,  and  was  accepted  as  such  by  the  director ; 
and  so  good  an  authority  as  Winckelmann  asserts  it  to  be  of  Greek 

1  The  poet  Giovanni  de'  Martini,  in  a  Latin  poem,  states  that  on  its  back  was  seated  a 
colossal  Jove.  2  Vasari,  ii.  411.  3  Ibid.,  409. 
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workmanship  *  erroneously  attributed  by  Vasari  to  the  Florentine 
sculptor  Donatello.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Anonimo  Gaddiano  writes,  in  his 
record  of  Donatello's  work :  *  He  executed  a  head  and  neck  of  a 
horse  of  great  size,  a  very  excellent  work,  which  he  began, 
intending  to  complete  the  rest  of  the  horse,  upon  which  was  to 
have  been  the  figure  of  King  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  the  which  is  at 
present  in  Naples,  in  the  house  of  the  Counts  of  Matalona  de 
Caraffi.'1 

That  the  head  was  considered  by  the  Maddalone  family,  as 
recently  as  the  sixteenth  century,  to  be  by  Donatello,  is  proved  by 
the  inventory  of  the  works  of  art  in  their  palace  made  in  1582. 
where  it  is  entered  as  *  Un  Cavallo  di  bronzo  opera  del  Donatello.' 
In  the  very  same  year,  however,  it  was  entered  by  Schrader,  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  collection,  among  the  antiques. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Venetian  patrician  Marcantonio  Michiel, 
known  as  the  Anonimo  Morelliano,  Pietro  Summonte,  writing 
from  Naples  in  1524,  mentions  the  head  as  a  work  of  Donatello. 
'  In  this  city,  in  the  house  of  the  Count  of  Matalone,  by  the  hand 
of  Donatello,  is  that  most  beautiful  horse  of  colossal  size,  that  is  to 
say,  the  head  and  neck,  of  bronze.' 

The  head  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  was  originally  in  the 
possession  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  presented  by  him  in  1471  to 
Diomede  Caraffa,  Count  of  Maddalone,  known  as  an  enthusiastic 
collector  of  antique  sculpture.2  In  a  letter  preserved  among  the 
Medici  archives,  the  Count  expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  gift 
and  his  pleasure  at  its  beauty,  and  states  that  he  had  given  it  such 
a  position  in  his  house  that  it  could  be  viewed  from  every  side. 
There  is,  however,  no  indication  in  the  letter  as  to  the  authorship 
or  epoch  of  the  bronze.3  The  place  it  occupied  was  in  the  inner 

1  See  Fabriczy,  //  Codice  dell'  Anonimo  Gaddiano.  The  Triumphal  Arch  erected  by 
Alfonso  i.  of  Aragon  in  Naples,  which  was  to  have  been  surmounted  by  his  statue,  was  still 
unfinished  at  his  death  in  1458.  According  to  Manetti  the  commission  for  this  statue  was 
given  to  Donatello  in  1442. 

*  Dr.  Schubring  denies  that  the  head  in  the  Museum  is  that  presented  by  Lorenzo  to  the 
Count.  See  Donatello,  Klassiker  der  Kunst,  p.  199. 

3  The  letter  is  as  follows :  '  iMagnifice  domine  et  fili  colme.  Ho  ricevato  la  testa  del 
cavallo  la  S.V.  se  digniata  mandareme ;  de  che  ne  resto  tanto  contento  quanto  de  cosa 
havesse  desiderato  dono  digno,  come  per  haverlo  de  la  S.  V.  Avisandola  Iho  ben  locate  in  la 
mia  casa  che  se  vede  da  omne  canto,  certificandove  che  non  solo  da  V.  S.  ad  me  ne  stara 
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courtyard  of  the  palace  in  Via  Sedile  di  Nilo,  now  Palazzo  Sant3 
Angelo.  Goethe  saw  it  there  in  1787,  and  considered  it  to  be 
antique.  In  his  Italienische  Reise  he  thus  describes  it:  'It 
stands  exactly  opposite  the  gateway  in  the  courtyard,  in  a  niche 
above  a  fountain,  and  amazes  one.  What  must  have  been  the 
effect  of  this  head  when  united  with  the  limbs  of  a  complete 
statue!  The  entire  horse  was  much  larger  than  those  on  the 
Church  of  St.  Mark.  The  head,  seen  isolated  and  near,  allows 
one  more  clearly  to  realize  and  admire  its  character  and  strength. 
The  splendid  brows,  the  inflated  nostrils,  the  alert  ears,  the  stiff 
mane — a  strong,  impetuous,  powerful  creature.' 1 

Although  the  latest  criticism  is  in  favour  of  the  head  being  of 
antique  workmanship,  some  writers  still  maintain  it  to  be  the 
work  of  Donatello.  In  my  study  of  Verrocchio  I  tried  myself  to 
prove  that  it  was  the  work  of  this  sculptor,  so  much  does  it 
resemble  his  head  of  the  Colleoni  horse.  It  has  more  in  common 
certainly  with  that  than  with  the  statue  of  Donatello.  A  closer 
study  of  the  bronze  has,  however,  forced  me  to  alter  my  opinion. 
Putting  aside  the  character  of  the  sculpture,  which  closely  resembles 
the  antique  bronze  horses  in  the  Museum,  and  the  antique  head 
in  the  Museo  Archeologico,  Florence,  the  state  of  the  metal 
seems  to  prove  its  antiquity.  Corroded,  cracked,  and  patched  all 
over,  it  has  every  appearance  of  being  many  centuries  older  than 
the  fifteenth-century  bronzes  most  worn  by  exposure.  Moreover, 
a  work  so  colossal  and  so  spirited,  had  it  been  actually  executed 
in  a  Florentine  atelier,  would  certainly  have  attracted  attention 
among  contemporary  writers.  It  is,  however,  at  least  probable 
that  the  head,  though  not  executed  by  Donatello  or  Verrocchio, 
was  known  to  them,  since  it  evidently  exercised  on  both  their 
statues  a  very  great  influence. 

Even   before   it  was  finished   the   fame   of  the   Gattamelata 

memoria ;  ma  ad  mei  fillioli,  i  quali  de  continue  haveranno  la  S.  V.  in  observancia  serannoli 
obligati,  extimando  1'amore  quella  ha  mostrato  in  volere  comparere  con  tale  dono  et  orna- 
mento  alia  dicta  casa.  Si  ho  da  servire  la  S.  V.  son  parato  et  pregola  me  vollia  operare  che 
volintiero  sara  da  me  et  de  bona  vollia  servita,  et  raccomandami  alia  S.  V. 

'  Data  Neapoli  xii°  julii  1471 

presto  Al  Servicio  et  piacere  de  V.  S. 

Lo  Conte  de  Matalono. 

[Outside]  .  .  .  dono  Laurencio  .  .  .  de  Florentia  .  .  .  colme  Firenze.  Arch,  di  Stato. 
No.  395,  filza  27.  Cart.  priv.  fanuglia  Medici.'  1  Italienische  Reise,  March  7,  1787. 
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Monument  procured  Donatello  another  important  commission  of 
the  same  kind.  In  1451  the  Signoria  of  Modena  gave  him  the 
order  to  make  a  similar  statue  to  Borso  d'Este,  but  this,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  he  never  carried  out. 

Another  important  commission  was  given  to  him  by  Lodovico 
Gonzaga,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  but  this  also  was  never  finished. 
In  1450  he  was  ordered  to  make  a  bronze  shrine  for  the  relics  of 
S.  Anselmo,  and  went  to  Mantua  in  that  year  for  the  purpose,  but 
left  suddenly,  having  completed  the  model  only.  The  reason  for 
this  sudden  departure  seems  to  have  been  a  disagreement,  but  no 
detail  is  known.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  he  refused  to  return, 
though  begged  several  times  by  the  Marquis  to  do  so.1 

PARIS,  COLLECTION  OF  MADAME  ANDRE,  BUST  OF  LODOVICO 
(Plate  LXXIL). — One  important  work  he  must  have  executed  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Mantua — the  bronze  '  bust  of  Lodovico,'  now  in 
the  collection  of  Madame  Andre',  Paris.  The  head  is  a  rough 
unchiselled  cast,  broadly  and  powerfully  modelled,  realistically 
treated,  and  full  of  energy  and  character,  the  best  portrait  of  the 
Marquis  which  exists.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  those 
in  the  frescoes  of  the  Camera  degli  Sposi,  painted  by  Mantegna 
twenty  years  later,  when  he  was  sixty  years  old.  Signs  of  the 
heaviness  which  is  so  striking  in  these  portraits  are  already 
perceptible  in  Donatello 's  bronze,  but  the  expression  is  noble, 
resolute,  and  kindly. 

1  Signor  Intra  publishes  three  interesting  letters  in  connexion  with  Donatello's  relations 
with  the  Gonzaga.  (See  Archivio  Storico  Lombardo,  T.  xiii.  p.  666.)  In  the  first,  dated  May 
29,  1450,  Lodovico,  writing  to  the  custodian  of  his  villa  of  Revere,  orders  him  to  put  in  a 
safe  place  the  seven  figures  sent  to  him  by  Donatello.  The  second  refers  in  more  detail  to 
these  figures.  It  is  to  his  wife,  Barbara  of  Brandenburg,  written  from  the  villa  of  Revere, 
and  dated  June  10,  1450.  He  recommends  to  her  care  'the  stones  and  objects'  sent  by 
Donatello  and  Giovanni  da  Milano  from  Padua,  which  he  is  sending  with  the  letter  to 
Mantua.  These  '  stones  and  objects '  he  specifies,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  evidently 
refer  to  the  seven  figures  mentioned  in  the  first  letter :  *  Tre  imagine  di  nostra  donna, 
una  de  tufo  et  due  de  terra  cotta,  una  testa  di  preta  viva  de  un  putina,  un'  imagine  de  tufo 
de  S.  Andrea,  un'  istoria  de  cera  grande,  suxo  un  asse— un'  istoria  picola  pur  de  cera  suxo 
un  asse.'  Fabriczy  and  others  have  suggested  that  these  figures  were  Donatello's  own  work, 
executed  while  in  Padua,  but  it  seems  more  likely,  since  no  statue  by  him  exists  in  Mantua, 
that  they  were  sculptures  bought  by  him  at  the  commission  of  the  Marquis.  The  third 
letter  is  written  by  Barbara  of  Brandenburg  to  Lodovico,  and  is  dated  November  25,  1450. 
In  it  she  complains  to  her  husband  of  the  conduct  of  Donatello,  who  it  seems  had  prevented 
his  agents  from  quarrying  stone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence.  This  seems  to  prove 
that  some  rupture  had  taken  place  and  that  Donatello  had  been  seriously  offended,  for  such 
revenge  is  not  at  all  in  his  character  as  revealed  by  the  biographers. 
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BERLIN  MUSEUM,  BUST  OF  LODOVICO. — A  feeble  copy  of  this 
bust  is  seen  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  there  attributed  to  Donatello 
himself.  The  expression  is  vague  and  irresolute,  and  the 
modelling  has  none  of  the  breadth  of  the  original.  Both  busts 
have  been  formerly  attributed  to  Domenico  Baroncelli,  a  sculptor 
much  influenced  by  Donatello,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Berlin 
copy  is  his  work,  imitated  from  the  original  now  in  the  collection 
of  Madame  Andr£. 

BARGELLO,  BUST  OF  MAN  CALLED  Giov.  ANT.  DA  NARNI 
(Plate  LXXIII.). — The  bronze  bust  of  a  young  man  in  the  Bargello, 
supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Giovan  Antonio  da  Narni,  son  of 
Gattamelata,  and  commissioner  of  the  statue,  is  a  genuine  work  of 
Donatello.  It  is  possible  that  it  dates  from  the  Paduan  visit,  but 
the  name  given  to  it  is  probably  incorrect,  for  the  features  have 
no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  recumbent  statue  of  Giovanni  da 
Narni  in  his  monument  in  the  Santo.  Exquisitely  chiselled  is 
the  relief  on  the  large  plaque  he  wears  round  his  neck,  represent- 
ing a  winged  Love  driving  a  biga.  The  carving  is  most  delicate 
and  the  horses  and  figures  finely  modelled. 

Vasari  enumerates  other  sculptures  executed  by  Donatello 
during  his  ten  years'  visit  to  Padua.  *  Throughout  the  city,'  he 
writes,  'are  an  infinite  number  of  his  works.'  He  mentions  in 
particular  a  '  St.  Sebastian '  of  wood  made  for  the  nuns  of  the 
Eremitani,  at  the  instance  of  their  chaplain,  who  was  a  Florentine, 
and  relates  that  this  personage  brought  to  Donatello  a  statue  of 
the  saint,  old  and  awkwardly  carved,  which  belonged  to  the 
convent,  and  prayed  him  to  make  another  like  it.  To  please  him 
Donatello  forced  himself  to  imitate  the  style,  so  that  it  had  not 
the  usual  excellence  of  his  works.  For  the  same  nuns  he  made 
many  other  statues  of  terra-cotta  and  stucco,  and  from  an  old 
piece  of  marble  found  in  the  podere  of  the  convent  he  carved  a 
beautiful  Madonna.1  None  of  these  works,  if  indeed  they  ever 
existed  except  in  Vasari's  imagination,  have  survived.  The 
wooden  statue  of  the  '  Baptist,'  made  by  him  in  1451  for  the 
Chapel  of  the  Florentines  in  the  Frari,  Venice,  has  been  already 
noticed  in  the  chapter  on  the  Baptists. 

1  Vasari,  ii.  412. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  CHURCH  OF  S.  LORENZO 

IN  1454  it  seems  that  Donatello  had  already  returned  to 
Florence,  but  for  the  next  three  years  no  documented 
record  exists  of  any  work  executed  by  him.  In  1457  he 
was  in  Siena  executing  the  series  of  work  of  which  notice  has 
already  been  given  in  Chapter  vm.  About  three  years  later  he 
must  have  received  from  Cosimo  de'  Medici  the  order  for  the 
decorations  of  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  which  consisted  of  the 
two  bronze  Pulpits,  the  Cantoria,  and  four  stucco  figures  of  the 
Evangelists,  to  decorate  the  niches  over  the  doors  of  the  Sacristies 
in  the  Transept. 

STUCCO  FIGURES  OF  EVANGELISTS. — These  last  have  unfor- 
tunately perished,  but  several  records  of  them  exist.  Vasari 
writes,  '  In  the  Transept  of  the  Church  he  executed  four  Saints 
of  five  braccia  each,  most  skilfully  worked.'1  The  Anomino 
Gaddiano  adds  that  they  represented  the  four  Evangelists,  and 
were  intended  to  have  been  executed  in  marble.2  They  were  still 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Cinelli,  who  mentions  them  in  his 
Bellezze  della  Citta  di  Firenze,  written  in  1677.3 

THE  CANTORIA  (Plate  LXXIV.). — The  date  of  the  Cantoria  is 
not  known,  but  it  was  probably  commissioned  at  the  same  time 
as  these  other  decorations  of  the  church.  That  the  order  was 
given  by  Cosimo  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  his  stemma.  In 
general  design  it  resembles  the  Cantoria  of  the  Duomo,  as  well 
as  in  the  architectural  details,  but  the  proportions  are  longer  and 
narrower.  The  sculptures  are  purely  decorative,  no  figures  being 

1  Vasari,  ii.  415. 

2  '  Fece  ancho  e  quattro  vangelistj  di  terra  che  sono  in  tabernacoli  nella  +  (crociera — 
transept)  di  detta  chiesa  che  li  Lavera  a  far  di  marine. ' 

3  Cinelli,  Bellexze  della  Citta  di  Fiorenxa  (Fiorenza,  1677),  p.  314. 
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introduced  in  any  part,  but  porphyry,  coloured  marbles,  and 
fragments  of  glazed  pottery  are  used  with  brilliant  effect. 

THE  PULPITS  (Plates  LXXV.-LXXVIII.). — The  two  Pulpits  were 
left  in  his  studio  at  his  death  and  were  finished,  Vasari  tells  us,  by 
his  pupil  and  assistant  Bertoldo.  The  order  to  complete  them  was 
not  given  till  1515,  and  they  were  not  placed  in  the  church  till 
many  years  later — one  in  1551,  the  other  in  1565,  as  is  recorded 
by  Lapini  in  his  Diary :  '  On  the  15th  of  May  1558,  on  Wednesday, 
was  set  up  the  Pulpit  of  bronze  which  is  in  S.  Lorenzo  of  Florence, 
on  which  is  carved  the  Passion  of  Christ  by  the  hand  of  Donato, 
towards  the  cloisters  of  the  said  Church,  on  the  four  pillars  of 
porphyry,  and  in  December  1565  was  set  up  the  other  which  is 
opposite.' l 

The  Pulpits  may  be  taken  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
art  of  Donatello  and  that  of  Michelangelo.  As  is  known,  Bertoldo, 
the  pupil  of  the  former,  was  the  master  of  the  latter,  when,  as 
chief  of  the  Academy  founded  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  young 
sculptor  was  learning  his  art  in  his  studio.2  The  number  of 
motives  Michelangelo  has  taken  from  these  reliefs  proves  his 
close  acquaintance  with  and  admiration  of  them.  In  the  Sistine 
frescoes  especially  many  of  his  ideas  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
decorations  of  these  Pulpits,  and  in  composing  his  'Pieta'  of 
S.  Peter's  he  had  evidently  in  his  mind  the  beautiful  group  of  the 
'  Deposition '  on  the  left  Pulpit.  The  reliefs  were  for  many  years 
after  the  death  of  Donatello  in  Bertoldo's  studio,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  served  as  models  in  the  education  of  the  students  of  the 
Academy.3 

1  See  Semrau,  Donatellos  Kanzeln  in  S.  Lorenzo  (Breslau,  1891),  p.  6.     It  seems  to  have 
been  at  the  order  of  Leo  x.  that  they  were  finally  completed.     Documents  dated  1515  record 
payment  for  different  architectural  details,  pillars,  etc.     See  Semrau.,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

2  Bertoldo,  born  1410,  died  1491,  was  the  favourite  assistant  of  Donatello  and  foreman 
of  his  atelier.     He  was  the  master  of  Sansovino  and  Michelangelo,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  great  admiration  of  the  latter  for  Donatello  is  due  to  his  early  teaching.     In  his  old 
age  he  was  appointed  by  Lorenzo  keeper  of  the  Art  Collections  of  the  Medici,  and  chief  of 
the  Academy  founded  by  him  in  the  Gardens  of  S.  Marco.     (See  Vasari,  vii.   141. )    It  was 
in  this  Academy  that  Michelangelo  became  his  pupil.     Bertoldo's  most  important  works  are 
the  relief  of  the  '  Combat  of  Warriors  '  in  the  Bargello  (which  is  mentioned  by  Vasari  as 
an  example  of  his  close  imitation  of  Donatello — Vasari,  ii.  423),  the  medal  of  the  Sultan 
Mahomet,  and  the  '  Bellerophon  and  Pegasus'  in  the  Vienna  Museum,  a  signed  work. 

3  Sir  Charles  Holroyd  calls  them  the  second  school  of  Michelangelo,  adding  that  the 
root  of  his  style  may  be  seen  in  them.     See  Michelangelo,  1900,  p.  102. 
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The  Pulpits  are  not  only  the  last,  but  in  some  respects  the 
most  mature  and  beautiful  of  his  works,  and  show  that,  in  spite 
of  his  advanced  age,  his  energy  and  audacious  inventiveness  had 
not  failed  him.  More  than  any  other  of  his  sculptures  they  break 
with  tradition  in  the  original  conception  of  the  well-worn  themes 
and  in  the  decorations  of  the  architecture.  It  has  been  the  habit 
to  accept  them  as  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  Bertoldo,  and 
they  have  never  had  the  popularity  of  Donatello's  other  works, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  seeing  the  detail,  loftily  placed 
as  they  are  in  the  dark  church.  Vasari  states  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  chiselling  is  Bertoldo's  work,  but  it  is  certain  that  this 
dry  and  academic  sculptor  was  incapable  of  designing  or  modelling 
the  superb  reliefs  on  the  Pulpit  in  the  left  aisle.  Modelling  and 
chiselling  of  the  reliefs  of  the  Pulpit  in  the  right  aisle  are  inferior 
to  that  of  the  other,  and  the  decorations  are  less  rich  and  original. 
These  may  be  due  to  the  hand  of  Bertoldo.  It  was,  as  Lapini 
records,  not  set  up  till  seven  years  after  the  other,  and  was 
probably  left  by  Donatello  in  a  less  complete  state.  I  agree  with 
M.  Reymond  in  attributing  the  whole  of  the  designs  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  actual  execution,  including  the  chiselling,  of 
the  left  Pulpit,  to  Donatello,  and  the  designs  of  the  reliefs 
and  frieze  of  putti  on  the  right  Pulpit  as  well.  Bertoldo's  work 
may  be  seen  in  the  execution  and  chiselling  of  these  last,  and  in 
the  architectural  decorations,  which  are  dry  and  mechanical. 

Baccio  Bandinelli,  writing  to  the  Duke  Cosimo  i.,  condemns 
the  Pulpits,  saying  that  Donatello,  grown  old  and  with  failing 
sight,  never  did  uglier  work ; *  but  though  a  grudging  criticism 
may  find  fault  with  the  general  effect,  as  lacking  breadth  in  its 
wealth  of  detail,  in  themselves  these  details  are  superb.  Donatello 
has  never  shown  himself  more  impressive,  more  dramatic,  nor 
more  poetic,  than  in  some  of  the  scenes,  and  his  technique  is  as 
perfect  as  ever.  It  is  a  marvellous  work  for  an  old  man  of  nearly 
eighty  with,  as  Bandinelli  says,  failing  sight. 

The  decorations  are  full  of  motives  taken  from  the  antique, 

'  Donato  fece  per  il  vecchio  Cosimo  i  pergami  e  le  porte  di  bronzo  in  S.  Lorenzo  tauto 
vecchio  che  la  vista  non  lo  servi  a  giudicarla  ne  a  dar  loro  bella  fine,  e  aiicorache  1'ano 
buono  invenzione  Donatello  son  fe  mai  la  piu  brutta  opera.'— Bottari,  Letters  Pittoriche, 
1822,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 
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putti  holding  medallions,  reclining  river  gods,  horse-tamers, 
centaurs,  etc.,  but  in  the  scenes  themselves  Donatello  has  returned 
to  his  earlier  Gothic  manner,  and  nothing  in  his  work  is  con- 
ceived with  more  stress  and  tragedy  than  some  of  these  scenes  of 
the  Passion. 

Both  Pulpits  have  been  added  to  at  a  later  date.  In  their 
original  form  there  was  but  one  relief  at  the  back,  the  vacant 
space  being  left  for  the  entrance,  to  which  certainly  a  stairway 
was  intended  to  be  added.  These  spaces  were  filled  up  in  the 
seventeenth  century  with  wooden  reliefs  painted  to  imitate  bronze, 
free  copies  of  similar  scenes  in  the  Chapel  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna 
in  the  SS.  Annunziata.  The  seated  figure  of  ' St.  John '  on  the 
door  of  the  left  Pulpit  is  copied  from  Ghiberti's  relief  on  the  North 
Gate  of  the  Baptistry. 

LEFT  PULPIT. — The  scenes  illustrated  on  the  Pulpit  in  the 
left  aisle  are  as  follows :  On  the  side  facing  the  nave  the 
*  Crucifixion'  and  *  Deposition.'  On  the  back  the  'Agony  in  the 
Garden,'  with  the  later  additions  in  wood,  representing  the 
'  Evangelist '  and  the  '  Flagellation.'  On  one  side  the  'Entomb- 
ment,' and  on  the  other  '  Christ  before  Pilate  and  before 
Caiaphas.' 

The  '  Crucifixion '  and  the  '  Deposition '  are  among  the  finest 
of  Donatello's  works.  The  former  is  well  composed  and  full  of 
dramatic  energy,  if  a  little  overcrowded.  On  either  side  of  the 
Cross  stand  the  Virgin  and  Evangelist,  hieratically  posed  with 
bent  heads,  the  face  of  the  Evangelist  completely  hidden  by  his 
hand.  Behind,  the  haggard  Magdalen  shrieks  out  her  sorrow. 
The  Christ  is  surrounded  by  gesticulating  angels,  which  seem 
imitated  from  the  fresco  of  Giotto  in  the  Arena  Chapel,  Padua, 
and  a  small  devil  swinging  a  club  seizes  the  head  of  the  thief  by 
the  hair.  These  motives,  taken  from  trecento  art,  are  in  curious 
contrast  with  the  realistic  treatment  of  the  principal  figures. 
The  nude  is  admirably  modelled,  especially  the  twisted  body  of 

the  thief. 

The  'Deposition'  is  the  finest  of  the  series.  The  scene  is 
treated  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  unmarred  by  any  emotional 
exaggeration,  and  is  one  of  the  grandest  conceptions  of  the 
subject  in  art.  In  a  spacious  landscape,  suggested  only  by  distant 
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horsemen,  are  the  three  crosses.  The  body  of  Christ,  dignified, 
but  realistically  treated,  lies  on  the  knees  of  the  Virgin,  and  her 
classic  face  resembles  closely  the  stately  Madonna  of  the  Siena 
Duomo,  to  be  noticed  presently.  Michelangelo  must  have  had 
this  group  in  mind  in  composing  his  marble  '  Pieta '  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  surrounding  figures  are  grave  and  dignified,  and  even  the 
Magdalen  is  less  hysterical  than  usual.  The  woman  to  the  left 
who  stands,  rigid  and  silent,  clutching  her  hair  over  her  forehead, 
is  one  of  the  most  concentrated  studies  of  grief  in  existence. 

The  *  Gethsemane '  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pulpit  is  also  a 
fine  composition,  and  the  masterly  management  of  the  perspective 
alone  is  enough  to  prove  it  Donatello's  own  work.  The  relief  is 
somewhat  higher  than  is  usual  with  him,  and  he  has  gained  his 
effect  of  distance,  like  Ghiberti,  rather  by  the  salience  of  the 
foreground  figures  than  his  usual  method.  These  are  seated  on 
the  projecting  ledge  of  the  Pulpit  as  though  it  were  a  step,  thus 
breaking  completely  the  architectural  symmetry.  The  sleeping 
Apostles,  lying  round  in  all  kinds  of  attitudes,  are  well  posed,  and 
the  relaxation  of  the  limbs  is  well  rendered.  As  has  been  said, 
this  is  the  only  relief  on  this  side  which  belongs  to  the  original 
Pulpit  —  the  *  Flagellation  '  and  '  Evangelist  '  being  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  '  Entombment '  on  the  side  is  also  an  admirable  com- 
position. It  differs  from  his  usual  treatment  of  the  theme  in 
the  dignified  tranquillity  of  the  figures,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Magdalen,  are  silent  and  still.  The  relief  is  very  low,  but 
on  either  side  lean  against  the  pilasters  two  Mantegnesque 
soldiers,  which  are  almost  free  statuettes.  By  their  prominence 
and  that  of  the  putti  near,  the  scene  is  thrown  far  in  the 
background. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  double  scene,  '  Christ  before  Pilate 
and  before  Caiaphas,'  set  in  deep  architectural  perspective. 
Beneath  a  long  portico  he  stands  before  Pilate,  and  on  the  other 
side  on  the  steps  of  the  palace  before  Caiaphas.  The  scenes  are 
divided  by  a  pillar— a  copy  of  Trajan's  column  surmounted  by  a 
classic  winged  horse — a  reminiscence  of  the  Roman  visit. 

The  architectural  decorations  of  this  Pulpit  are  much  more 
ornate  than  of  the  other.  Round  the  top  runs  a  design  of  nude 
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male  torsi  with  floral  patterns,  and  below  in  the  frieze  putti  play 
in  groups,  separated  by  the  amphora  which  is  so  favourite  a  design 
of  Donatello.  In  the  centre  of  each  side  centaurs  support 
medallions,  and  below  the  reliefs  are  great  bosses — a  rich  and 
beautiful  decoration. 

All  the  reliefs  of  this  Pulpit  are  by  Donatello  himself,  and 
the  decorations  must  at  least  have  been  designed  by  him.  The 
chiselling  is  also  much  more  delicate  than  of  the  other,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  the  entire  work  must  have  been  completed 
before  his  death. 

RIGHT  PULPIT. — The  scenes  illustrated  on  the  second  Pulpit 
are  as  follows :  On  the  side  facing  the  nave  the  '  Descent  into 
Limbo,'  the  *  Resurrection,'  and  the  '  Ascension.'  On  the  back 
the  *  Martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo,'  with  the  later  additions  in  wood 
representing  '  St.  Luke '  and  *  Ecce  Homo.'  On  one  side  the 

*  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ' ;  on  the  other  the  *  Holy  Women 
at  the  Sepulchre.' 

The  reliefs  show  a  marked  inferiority  in  execution  to  those 
of  the  other  Pulpit,  in  the  modelling  and  details  of  the  figures  as 
well  as  in  the  chiselling;  but  though  the  hand  of  Bertoldo  is 
visible  here,  the  designs  must  be  by  Donatello  himself.  The 
scenes  are  conceived  with  originality  and  great  solemnity,  but 
the  lack  of  proportion,  of  energy  in  expression  and  gesture,  and 
the  rough  modelling,  prove  the  execution  to  be  chiefly  the  work 
of  Bertoldo. 

On  the  side  facing  the  nave  are  three  scenes — the  *  Descent 
into  Limbo,'  the  *  Resurrection,'  and  the  '  Ascension.'  In  the 

*  Limbo '  the  relative  proportion  of  the  figures  is  very  bad,  some 
of  those  in  the  background  being  larger  than  those  in  front.     To 
the  right  is  a  haggard  Baptist,  recalling  that  of  the  Siena  Duomo, 
but  none  of  the  figures  seem  to  have  been  modelled  by  Donatello 
himself.     The  'Resurrection'  is  a  fine  and  very  original   com- 
position.    The  four  soldiers  sleeping  round  the  tomb  follow  the 
usual  treatment,  but  the  risen   Christ,   who   stands  over  them 
wrapped  in  a  pall,  is  conceived  in  a  manner  as  far  as  is  known 
to   me   quite   unique.      The  face   instead    of  being   living    and 
radiant,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  similar  representations,  is  that 
of  a  dead  man  ;  the  sightless  eyes  stare  vacantly,  and  the  whole 
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figure  seems  a  galvanized  corpse.  Must  we  see  in  this  the 
scepticism  of  the  intellectual  materialist,  as  in  the  Contadino 
Christ  of  S.  Croce  ? 

The  *  Ascension '  is  a  concentrated  but  overcrowded  com- 
position. The  figures  recall  those  of  the  earlier  reliefs  —  the 
'  Delivery  of  the  Keys '  and  the  '  Feast  of  Herod,'  but  the  badly 
arranged  draperies,  the  vacant  faces,  and  rough  modelling  prove 
it  to  be  chiefly  the  work  of  Bertoldo. 

The  *  Martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo,'  on  the  opposite  side,  is  a 
characteristic  composition  with  its  energetic  figures  against  the 
deep  architectural  background.  In  a  long  room  with  a  coffered 
ceiling  the  saint  lies  on  the  gridiron,  an  executioner  with  a  long 
fork  gripping  his  neck  and  forcing  him  back  into  the  flames,  while 
a  winged  putto  supports  his  head  and  comforts  him.  As  in  the 
other  Pulpit  the  two  remaining  reliefs — the  *  St  Luke '  and  '  Ecce 
Homo ' — are  of  wood,  executed  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  *  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  on  the  side  is  curiously 
conceived.  In  the  centre  kneels  the  Virgin  with  bent  head, 
and  around  her  in  serried  ranks  are  grouped  the  Apostles,  their 
emblems  cast  on  the  ground  before  them.  Some  gaze  ecstatically 
upwards  to  the  dove  surrounded  by  flames,  others  gesticulate, 
excitedly  lamenting  the  dead  Christ,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted 
by  any  substitute.  It  is  an  original  and  dramatic  scene,  the 
design  of  which  must  certainly  be  Donatello's. 

On  the  other  side  is  an  equally  characteristic  scene  repre- 
senting the  '  Holy  Women  at  the  Sepulchre.'  Within  a  kind  of 
Loggia  is  the  sarcophagus,  guarded  by  two  angels.  The  soldiers 
are  asleep  to  the  right,  and  behind  the  pillars  of  the  Loggia  to 
the  left  the  women  are  seen  approaching  with  their  spice-boxes. 
Above  the  roof  appear  the  tops  of  trees,  and  on  either  side  the 
gridiron  of  S.  Lorenzo  is  employed  in  the  decoration. 

The  frieze  which  runs  round  the  Pulpit  is  composed,  like  that 
of  the  other,  of  groups  of  putti,  all  very  classic,  and  many  copied 
directly  from  Roman  sculpture.  They  are  heaping  grapes  into 
great  vases,  charming  little  figures  full  of  life  and  gaiety. 
Between  each  group  is  a  large  amphora,  and  at  the  corners  are 
horse-tamers  in  high  relief,  apparently  copied  from  the  great 
statues  of  Monte  Cavallo.  In  the  centre  of  the  frieze  facing  the 
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nave,  two  centaurs  support  a  medallion,  on  which  is  inscribed 
OPVS  DONATELLI  FLO.  The  frieze  is  certainly  designed  by 
Donatello  himself,  and  probably  also  executed  by  him,  but  the 
dry  mechanical  patterns  above  and  below  the  reliefs  cannot 
be  his. 

The  reliefs  represent  the  final  work  of  the  great  sculptor,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  in  them  the  junction  of  the  only  two 
influences  which  in  any  appreciable  degree  affected  his  strong 
personality  —  what  it  is  the  habit  to  call  the  Gothic  and  the 
Classic.  That  the  former  predominated  in  his  work  is  evident 
after  the  foregoing  survey,  for  the  temperament  of  the  artist 
was  too  emotional,  too  introspective,  too  thoroughly  Florentine 
to  catch  more  than  a  fleeting  flame  from  classic  art.  But 
Donatello  was,  above  all,  a  leader,  not  a  follower  ;  the  founder  of 
a  new  school,  not  the  disciple  of  the  old.  Such  influences  as  he 
felt  were  chiefly  superficial  and  did  not  affect  profoundly  the 
character  of  his  art.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  with  all  its  sentiment 
borrowed  from  the  North,  and  its  ornament  borrowed  from 
antique  sculpture,  the  work  of  Donatello  is  neither  Gothic  nor 
Classic,  it  is  Donatellesque. 

VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM,  ALTAR  OF  THE  FORZORI. 
—  Very  closely  connected  with  the  reliefs  of  the  Pulpits  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  and  probably  executed  at  no  distant  date,  is  the 
clay  study  for  the  front  of  an  altar,  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  on  which  are  represented  the  *  Flagellation  ' 
and  the  'Crucifixion.'  It  was  probably  modelled  to  be  cast  in 
bronze,  but  why  it  was  never  carried  out  is  unknown.  It  bears 
on  the  base  the  Lily  of  Florence  and  the  Lamb  of  the  Arte 
della  Lana,  proving  that  it  was  made  for  some  altar  in  the 
Duomo,  while  the  stemma  of  the  Forzori  family  shows  that  it 
was  ordered  by  them.  The  scenes  are  full  of  life  and  energy, 
with  fine  management  of  perspective.  In  the  first,  beneath  a 
deep  portico,  Christ  is  scourged  in  presence  of  the  soldiers.  In 
the  arch  of  the  wall  behind  is  carved  a  spirited  relief  of  a  mounted 
warrior  followed  by  a  foot-soldier,  finely  modelled  and  good  in 
action.  The  'Crucifixion'  is  admirably  composed.  The  Cross 
reared  high  in  the  centre  dominates  the  semicircular  group  below, 
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which  is  in  animated  action.     The  details  of  the  Predella  are 
very  characteristic. 

BARGELLO,  THE  CRUCIFIXION. — Of  the  same  late  date  must 
be  the  fine  bronze  '  Crucifixion '  in  the  Bargello,  formerly 
attributed  to  Bertoldo.  The  fine  grouping  and  delicate 
modelling  of  the  figures  are  half  spoilt  by  the  over-elaborate 
chiselling,  and  above  all  the  gilding,  which  seems  to  have  been 
renewed.  The  relief  is  mentioned  by  Vasari  as  being  in  the 
Guardaroba  of  Duke  Cosimo.1  Borghini  also  mentions  it  later 
as  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Grand  Duke  Francesco.2 
Strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  fine  quality  of  the  work  and  its 
characteristic  energy,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  composition  and 
spacious  landscape  and  the  peculiar  stiacdato  relief,  the  bronze 
is  still  accepted  by  some  critics  as  the  work  of  the  dry  and 
conventional  Bertoldo.  It  is  possible  that  the  sharp  and  too 
elaborate  chiselling  is  by  him,  but  the  design  and  modelling  are 
certainly  by  Donatello  himself.  Bertoldo  was  incapable  of 
executing  the  fine  classic  figure  of  the  young  man  who,  standing 
on  a  ladder,  hammers  the  nails  into  the  feet  of  the  thief,  or  of  the 
easy  and  dramatic  gestures  of  the  crowd  grouped  round  the  Cross. 
Behind,  on  the  right,  is  seen  a  tall  soldier  who  recalls  strongly 
those  of  Mantegna  in  the  Eremitani  frescoes. 

1  ( Nella  medesima  guardaroba  e  in  un  quadro  di  bronzo  di  bassorilievo  la  Passione  di 
Nostro  Signore  con  gran  numero  di  figure/ — Vasari,  ii.  417- 

2  '  Nella  guardaroba  del  serenissimo  Gran  Duca  Francesco  si  veggono  di  sua  mano  .  .  . 
un  altro  quadro  di  metallo  in  cui  si  vede  Cristo  in  Croce  con  altre  figure  appartenente  all' 
historia.' 
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THE  MADONNAS 

THERE  is  hardly  a  museum  or  private  collection  in 
Europe  that  does  not  boast  of  possessing  one  or  more  of 
the  reliefs  of  Madonnas,  indiscriminately  attributed,  with- 
out reference  to  quality  or  style,  to  Donatello.  The  number  of 
these  works  executed  in  coloured  gesso,  in  terra-cotta,  in  marble, 
bronze,  and  lead,  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
notice  the  most  important.  With  the  exception  of  Luca  della 
Robbia,  no  sculptor  of  the  fifteenth  century  has  had  so  many 
Madonnas  fathered  upon  him,  yet  three  only  out  of  the  hundreds 
that  bear  his  name  can  be  considered  genuine.  Vasari,  however, 
records  that  in  his  day  several  reliefs  of  Madonnas  by  him  existed 
in  the  houses  of  various  Florentines,  and  the  resemblance  to  his 
style  of  many  of  the  reliefs  attributed  to  him  points  to  some 
common  original,  and  that  the  type  at  least  was  his  creation,  while 
the  immense  number  of  these  school  imitations  proves  the  great 
popularity  it  must  have  had.  The  '  Virgin  '  of  Donatello  seems  to 
have  had  as  great  a  vogue,  and  to  have  been  as  repeatedly  imitated, 
as  the  *  Madonna  adoring  the  Christ  Child '  of  Andrea  della  Robbia. 
Vasari  writes :  '  In  the  Palace  of  the  Medici  are  Madonnas  of 
marble  and  bronze  in  basso  relievo,'  and  he  describes  one  of  these, 
now  unfortunately  lost  It  was  a  tiny  marble  relief,  the  Taber- 
nacle of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Uffizi,  painted  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo  (No.  1161) :  '  In  the  Guardaroba  of  the  lord  Duke 
Cosimo,  where  are  many  other  works  of  bronze  and  marble  by  the 
hand  of  Donato  ...  is  a  Madonna  with  the  Child  in  her  arms,  of 
marble  in  schiacciato  relief,  than  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  a 
more  beautiful  thing.'1  And  in  his  life  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  he 
describes  the  Tabernacle  painted  to  contain  it.  '  Piero  del 
Pugliese  had  a  small  Virgin  of  marble  in  very  low  relief,  by  the 

1  Vasari,  ii.  416. 
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hand  of  Donatello,  a  most  rare  work  ;  and  the  better  to  honour  it 
he  ordered  to  enclose  it  a  wooden  Tabernacle  with  two  doors, 
which  order,  given  to  Baccio  della  Porta,  he  painted  within  two 
small  scenes,  the  Nativity  of  Christ  and  his  Circumcision,  executed 
with  small  miniature-like  figures,  so  that  it  is  impossible  in  oil  to 
be  better  done  ;  and  on  the  outside  of  the  doors,  when  they  are 
closed,  he  painted,  also  in  oil,  in  chiaroscuro,  Our  Lady  annunciated 
by  the  Angel.  This  work  is  now  in  the  study  of  Duke  Cosimo.'1 

Of  other  perished  marble  reliefs  he  gives  the  following  notices  : 
'  In  the  house  of  the  heirs  of  Jacopo  Capponi  ...  is  a  Nostra 
Donna  of  marble  in  mezzo  rilievo,  held  to  be  a  very  rare  thing.'2 
'  Messer  Antonio  de'  Nobili  also  .  .  .  had  in  his  house  a  marble 
picture  by  the  hand  of  Donate,  in  which  is  a  half-figure  of  Our 
Lady  in  low  relief  so  beautiful  that  the  said  Messer  Antonio 
values  it  more  than  all  his  belongings  ;  and  no  less  does  his  son 
Guido,  a  youth  of  singular  goodness  and  judgment,  and  a  lover 
of  all  men  of  ability  and  excellence.' 3  These  reliefs  Borghini  also 
mentions  in  almost  the  same  words,  but  if  either  is  in  existence  it 
has  never  been  identified. 

'  Bartolommeo  Gondi,'  writes  Vasari,  '  has  a  Nostra  Donna  in 
mezzo  rilievo,  made  by  Donato  with  so  much  love  and  care  that  it 
is  impossible  to  see  better,  nor  to  imagine  what  fantasy  Donato 
has  shown  in  the  headdress  and  in  the  daintiness  of  the  clothes  she 
wears.' 4  This  work  is  also  lost. 

Finally,  Vasari  mentions  another  marble  Madonna  in  the 
house  of  Lelio  Torelli  of  Fano,  secretary  of  Duke  Cosimo. 

In  the  inventory  of  the  Medici  possessions,  made  in  1492,  at 
the  death  of  Lorenzo,  two  Madonnas  by  Donatello  are  mentioned 
as  follows :  '  A  small  picture  of  marble  by  the  hand  of  Donato, 
with  a  Nostra  Donna  with  the  Child  in  her  arms — 6  florins.'  'A 
picture  of  gilded  bronze,  with  Our  Lady  with  the  Child  in  her 
arms,  surrounded  by  a  frame,  by  the  hand  of  Donato — 25  florins.'5 
Of  none  of  these  have  we  any  further  notice. 

1  Vasari,  iv.  176.  2  Ibid.,  ii.  417.  3  Ibid.,  417.  4  Ibid.,  418. 

6  '  Una  tavoletta  di  marmo  di  mano  di  Donato  entrovi  una  Nostra  Donna  chol  bambino  in 
chollo— f.  6.' 

*  Uno  quadro  di  bronzo  dorato  entrovi  la  Nostra  Donna  chol  bambino  in  braccio  chornicie 
adorno  di  mano  di  Donato— f.  25.'  (See  Muntz,  Les  Collections  des  Medicis  au  quinzieme 
siecle.  Paris,  1888.) 
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The  small  medallion  in  the  background  of  the  relief  represent- 
ing the  «  Miracle  of  the  Child  endowed  with  Speech,'  in  the  Santo, 
Padua,  is  taken  by  some  critics  as  the  basis  of  study  in  judging 
the  authenticity  of  the  numerous  reliefs  attributed  to  Donatello, 
but  since  it  is  treated  merely  as  decoration,  it  is  not  a  very  satis- 
factory test.  Yet  this  and  the  bronze  statue  of  the  Altar  are  the 
only  Madonnas  whose  authenticity  is  documented,  and  the  latter, 
as  has  been  already  seen,  seems  rather  the  work  of  his  assistants. 
The  relief  of  the  Miracle  is  conceived  rather  in  the  tender  spirit 
of  Andrea  della  Robbia  than  the  austere  hieratic  manner  of  most 
of  the  Madonnas  attributed  to  him. 

SIENA,  DUOMO,  MADONNA. — Although  no  document  exists 
to  prove  its  authenticity,  the  beautiful  relief  of  the  '  Madonna ' 
over  the  north  door  of  the  Siena  Cathedral  seems  to  be,  if  not 
actually  executed,  at  least  designed  by  him.  It  has  sometimes 
been  attributed  to  Michelozzo,  but  has  so  strong  a  likeness 
to  the  Virgin  in  the  '  Deposition '  on  the  S.  Lorenzo  Pulpit, 
that  this,  coupled  with  its  great  dignity,  the  treatment  of  the 
relief,  and  certain  stylistic  resemblances,  points  to  its  being 
Donatello's  own  work.  As  the  Virgin  in  the  S.  Lorenzo  relief 
bends  sorrowfully  over  the  dead  Christ  on  her  knees,  so  does  this 
Madonna,  with  the  same  features  and  expression,  bend  broodingly 
over  the  Child.  This  hieratic,  rather  tragic  type,  so  often  repeated 
in  the  work  of  his  followers,  can  be  the  creation  of  no  less  an  artist 
than  Donatello  himself.  The  forms  and  treatment  of  the  reliefs 
are  very  characteristic.  The  severe,  classic  features,  the  large 
hand  and  the  head-draperies  of  the  Virgin,  seem  to  have  been 
sculptured  by  himself,  but  in  the  ugly  face  of  the  Child  and  the 
roughly-carved  cherubs  may  be  recognised  the  work  of  assistants. 
The  coffered  arch  put  into  perspective,  giving  on  a  surface  almost 
flat  the  effect  of  depth,  is  also  characteristic. 

FLORENCE,  VIA  PIETRA  PIANA,  MADONNA. — Many  are  the 
reliefs  derived  from  this  Siena  original,  but  none  of  them 
approach  it  in  dignity  and  beauty.  One  of  the  best  is  the  terra- 
cotta Madonna  in  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Via  Pietra  Piana, 
Florence.  This  is  a  work  of  great  charm  and  merit,  the  hands 
being  of  special  beauty.  The  face  of  the  Virgin,  the  headdress 
and  draperies,  closely  resemble  the  Siena  relief.  It  is  the  work  of 
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an  able  imitator,  but  has  neither  the  spontaneity  nor  facile 
modelling  of  Donatello's  own  sculpture.  Varied  repetitions 
exist  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  and  in  the  collections 
of  Herrvon  Beckerath,  Herr  von  Kaufmann,  etc.,  proving  its 
popularity. 

BERLIN,  MADONNA  DI  CASA  PAZZI  (Plate  LXXIX.). — Of  even 
greater  beauty  than  the  Siena  relief  is  the  marble  '  Madonna  di 
Casa  Pazzi '  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  one  of  the  most  tender  and 
exquisite  Madonnas  in  existence.  Of  the  authenticity  of  this 
beautiful  work  there  can  be  no  question,  forms  and  treatment  of 
relief  both  corresponding  to  his  style.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cinelli 
as  follows :  '  In  the  house  of  Francesco  Pazzi  is  a  most  beautiful 
Virgin  in  low  relief  in  marble  by  the  hand  of  Donatello,  and  the 
Child  Jesus  seated  upon  a  cushion,  and  with  her  right  hand  the 
Virgin  supports  him,  while  he,  with  his  left,  holds  the  hem  of  the 
veil  which  hangs  from  her  head.  It  is  in  every  part  charming,  and 
the  draperies  are  most  beautiful,  and  the  Virgin  expresses  her 
tenderness  for  her  child  with  great  art,  and  it  is  such  that  in  the 
division  of  property  made  between  Pazzino,  Alessandro,  father  of 
Francesco,  took  it  for  500  scudi,  according  to  the  estimate  made.'1 

Within  a  deep  square  frame,  put  into  perspective  on  the  nearly 
flat  surface  of  the  marble  most  effectively,  the  Virgin  bends  her 
sorrowful  face  tenderly  over  the  Child,  a  characteristic  little 
creature,  whose  unconscious  gaiety  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
foreboding  expression  of  the  Madonna.  Both  figures,  occupied 
with  each  other,  are  unconscious  of  the  spectator.  Her  features 
are  classic,  and  the  hair  and  draperies  are  arranged  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  breadth.  The  only  fault  that  can  be  found 
with  the  work  is  that  the  hand  of  the  Virgin  on  which  the  Child 
is  seated,  and  his  right  foot,  are  somewhat  defective  in  modelling, 
but  these  are  small  faults  in  a  work  of  so  much  sentiment  and 
beauty.  The  relief  was  formerly  in  the  garden  of  the  Palazzo 
Pazzi,  now  the  Banco  Nazionale,  and  was  bought  by  Dr.  Bode  for 
the  Museum  in  1886. 

BERLIN,  MADONNA  DI  CASA  ORLANDINI. — Closely  connected 
with  it,  and  obviously  executed  in  imitation,  is  the  marble  relief 
formerly  in  Casa  Orlandini,  now  also  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  The 

1  Bocchi  e  Cinelli,  Le  Bellexxe  di  Fiorenza,  p.  309. 
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Virgin  closely  resembles  the  Pazzi  Madonna  both  in  feature  and 
gesture,  and  bends  over  the  Child  with  the  same  brooding  melan- 
choly. The  Child,  however,  differs  completely,  and  has  much  less 
charm.  It  is  good  imitative  work,  but  has  not  the  fine  quality  of 
the  original. 

BOSTON,  U.S.A.,  QUINCY  SHAW  *  MADONNA  OF  THE  CLOUDS.' 
—The  small  marble  relief  known  as  'The  Madonna  of  the  Clouds,' 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Quincy  Shaw,  Boston,  known  to  me  only 
from  photograph,  is  another  work  strongly  influenced  by  the  Pazzi 
Madonna.  The  forms  and  sentiment  are  Donatellesque,  but  the 
execution  seems  somewhat  coarse,  and  the  expression  of  the  Child 
and  the  angels  verges  on  vulgarity.  The  heads  are  ill-modelled, 
and  there  is  a  lack  of  breadth  in  the  treatment  that  should  prevent 
the  attribution  to  Donatello's  own  hand. 

VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM,  MADONNA  AND  SAINTS 
(Plate  LXXX.). — Another  '  Madonna,'  which  seems  to  be  authentic, 
is  the  coloured  stucco  relief  in  oval  form  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  representing  the  Virgin  seated  beneath  an  arch 
with  the  Child  on  her  knee,  adored  by  two  saints,  one  wearing 
a  crown,  while  two  angels  make  music  at  her  feet.  She  bends 
sorrowfully  over  the  Child  as  in  the  Pazzi  relief,  the  draperies  are 
arranged  with  the  same  broad  simplicity,  and  the  perspective  is 
managed  most  admirably.  In  the  collection  of  Dr.  Werner 
Weisbach,  Berlin,  is  a  varied  imitation  of  the  relief,  also  in  painted 
stucco,  much  inferior  to  the  original,  but  possibly  the  work  of  an 
assistant. 

FLORENCE,  MEDICI  CHAPEL,  S.  CROCE,  MADONNA. — Very 
close  to  Donatello,  though  not  sufficiently  good  to  be  by  his  own 
hand,  is  the  marble  relief  built  into  the  modern  tomb  in  the 
Medici  Chapel,  S.  Croce.  Here  the  Virgin  is  seated  on  the 
ground  in  a  strange  and  somewhat  uncouth  attitude,  holding  the 
Child  between  her  knees.  The  badly  foreshortened  legs  are  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  not  executed  by  Donatello  himself, 
though  he  may  have  furnished  the  design.  As  in  the  background 
of  the  Cantoria,  coloured  glass  is  inserted  in  the  marble.  The 
relief  was  in  the  possession  of  the  antiquary  Francesco  Lombardi, 
and  as  one  of  his  most  treasured  possessions  was  built  into  his 
monument  after  his  death.  The  two  putti  supporting  a  wreath 
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below  the  modern  tablet  are  also  the  work  of  some  follower  of 
Donatello. 

VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM,  *  MADONNA  OF  THE  ROSE.'- 
It  is  impossible  to  mention  more  of  the  numerous  reliefs  of 
Madonnas  which  bear  Donatello's  name,  but  among  the  best  of 
the  feebler  imitations  may  be  noticed  the  marble  relief  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  known  as  *  The  Madonna  of  the 
Rose,'  although  the  flower  which  she  formerly  held  is  lacking. 
It  is  a  fairly  good  work  by  some  able  craftsman,  but  there  is  an 
affectation  in  the  expression  of  the  Child,  and  a  certain  vulgarity 
in  the  face  of  the  Virgin,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
mediocre  artist.  The  drawing  of  the  Virgin's  hands  is  very  poor. 
A  free  and  very  feeble  copy  in  carta  pesta  exists  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  in  which  the  rose  bears  an  important  part. 

BERLIN,  MADONNA  AND  CHERUBS. — Finally,  the  large  painted 
stucco  relief  of  the  *  Virgin  surrounded  by  Four  Cherubs,'  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  is  also  a  fine  work,  probably  derived  from  a 
Donatellesque  original,  but  cannot  be  accepted  as  by  himself. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  macigno  relief  of  the  *  Madonna 
adoring  the  Christ  Child '  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
and  of  the  coloured  stucco  Madonna  of  the  Louvre. 
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LOST  WORKS 

THE  DOVIZIA. — Among  the  works  not  hitherto  mentioned, 
known  to  have  been  executed  by  Donatello,  but  which 
have  either  perished  with  him  or  been  lost,  one  of  the 
most  important  must  have  been  the  statue  of  'Dovizia'  or  'Abund- 
ance,' carved  by  him  in  madgno  to  crown  a  column  in  the 
Mercato  Vecchio.  Of  this  Vasari  writes :  *  In  the  Mercato 
Vecchio,  isolated  upon  a  granite  column,  is  a  Dovizia,  by  the 
hand  of  Donato,  of  madgno  forte,  so  well  executed  that  by  the 
artificers  and  all  men  of  judgment  it  is  most  highly  praised. 
The  column  on  which  this  statue  is  placed  was  formerly  in 
S.  Giovanni,  where  are  others  of  granite  which  support  the 
interior  order,  and  it  was  removed,  and  in  its  place  was  put 
another  canalated  column,  upon  which  formerly  stood  in  the 
centre  of  that  temple  the  statue  of  Mars,  which  was  removed 
when  the  Florentines  were  converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ.'1 

The  statue  was  commissioned  by  the  Ufficiali  di  Torre  in 
1431.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cinelli  with  more  detail :  *  In  the 
Mercato  Vecchio  upon  a  granite  column  is  a  statue  of  grey  stone, 
larger  than  life,  representing  Abundance.  And  this,  by  the  hand 
of  Donatello,  most  beautifully  posed,  has  upon  its  head  a  basket 
of  fruits,  and  has  one  knee  bare.' 2 

A  woodcut  of  some  of  the  buildings  of  Florence  was  dis- 
covered not  long  ago  by  Dr.  H.  Brockhaus,  in  which  the  column 
and  statue  are  to  be  seen,  but  the  cut  is  too  rough  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  work.  It  remained  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio  till  1721, 
a  mere  wreck  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  was  removed  to 

1  Vasari,  ii.  400.  2  Bocchi  e  Cinelli,  op.  cit.,  p.  215. 
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make  way  for  a  statue  by  Foggini,  which  was  also  removed  during 
the  destruction  of  the  Mercato  Vecchio. 

Among  the  works  enumerated  by  Vasari  as  executed  by 
Donatello  for  the  Medici,  are  '  the  restoration  of  a  Marsyas  in 
white  marble  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  garden '  (in  Palazzo 
Medici),  '  an  infinite  number  of  antique  heads  placed  above  the 
doors,  restored  by  him  and  decorated  with  wings  and  diamonds 
(the  device  of  Cosimo)  excellently  wrought  in  stucco.'1  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  statue  of  *  Marsyas  '  restored  by  him 
was  that  now  in  the  corridor  of  the  Uffizi,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Of  the  two  statues  of  *  Marsyas,'  now  placed  opposite  each  other 
in  the  third  corridor,  that  in  purple  marble  was  presented  by  Don 
Virginio  Orsini  to  the  Grand  Duke  Francesco  I.  in  1586,  while 
the  other  was  bought  in  1584  by  Cardinal  Ferdinando  de'  Medici 
with  the  collections  of  Cardinals  Capranica  and  Delia  Valle.  The 
fate  of  the  statue  formerly  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palazzo  Medici 
is  unknown.  Among  the  restored  antique  heads  which  still 
decorate  the  Palazzo  Riccardi,  as  well  as  those  collected  by  the 
Medici  in  the  Uffizi  and  other  villas  and  palaces,  the  restorations 
of  none  have  any  of  the  characteristics  of  Donatello's  work. 
Neither  have  his  stucco  devices  of  Cosimo  survived. 

BUST  OF  CONTESSINA  DE'  BARDI. — For  Cosimo  he  executed 
also,  according  to  Vasari,  a  bronze  bust  of  his  wife  Contessina  de' 
Bardi,  which  in  his  day  was  still  in  the  Guardaroba  of  Duke 
Cosimo.2  Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  this  with  the 
bronze  head  of  an  aged  woman  now  in  the  Bargello,3  but  putting 
aside  that  the  work  has  none  of  Donatello's  characteristics,  the 
fact  that  it  is  executed  from  a  death-mask  makes  this  impossible, 
since  Donatello  died  six  years  before  Contessina.  The  bust  is  of 
interest,  however,  well  modelled  and  full  of  character.  It  was  for 
many  years  accepted  as  the  portrait  of  Annalena  Malatesta,4  and 
attributed  to  Vecchietta,  and  has  more  recently  been  suggested  as 
the  portrait  of  Caterina  Sforza.5  In  one  of  the  inventories  of 

1  Vasari,  ii.  407.  2  Ibid.,  416. 

3  See  Rossi,  Arch.  Stor.  dell'  Arte,  1893,  p.  14. 

*  Anna  Elena  Malatesta,  called  Anualeua,  born  1426,  died  1490.     She  founded  the 
convent  that  hore  her  name  in  the  parish  of  S.  Felicita. 

5  This  is  more  probahle,  since  the  bust  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  profile  of  Caterina 
Sforza  on  the  medal. 
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the  Medici  possessions  it  is  described  as  'una  donna  velata 
incognita,'  and  in  another  as  'una  Sacerdotessa  velata.' 

Vasari  relates  an  anecdote  referring  to  a  large  bronze  head 
executed  by  Donatello  at  the  commission  of  a  Genoese  merchant, 
a  friend  of  Cosimo.  The  head  must  have  been  colossal,  for 
Cosimo,  in  order  that  the  merchant  might  judge  its  effect,  had  it 
placed  between  the  battlements  of  the  palace  over  the  street  so 
that  it  might  be  better  seen.  The  merchant,  thinking  that 
Donatello  had  asked  too  much,  referred  the  matter  to  Cosimo, 
saying  that  as  he  had  worked  at  it  only  for  little  over  a  month  he 
was  claiming  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  half  a  florin  a  day. 
Donatello,  in  a  fury,  replied  that  the  merchant  had  in  the 
hundredth  part  of  an  hour  succeeded  in  spoiling  the  labour  of  a 
year,  and  giving  a  blow  to  the  head  caused  it  to  fall  into  the 
street,  where  it  was  broken  in  many  pieces.  The  merchant, 
repenting  his  folly,  begged  him  to  do  another  for  twice  the  sum 
originally  stipulated;  but  Donatello  would  never  for  all  his 
promises  nor  the  prayers  of  Cosimo,  remake  it.1 

Among  other  lost  works  Vasari  speaks  of  a  bronze  Crucifix 
of  which  nothing  further  is  known.  '  Of  bronze  the  lord  Duke 
has,  by  the  hand  of  Donate,  a  most  beautiful,  nay,  miraculous 
Crucifix,  in  his  studio  '  ;  2  and  in  the  possession  of  Guidobaldo,  Duke 
of  Urbino,  he  mentions  a  most  beautiful  marble  head  by  his  hand, 
*  which  was  given  to  his  ancestors  by  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  brother 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifico.'3 

Finally,  in  the  house  of  Lorenzo  della  Stufa,  Vasari  says 
that  he  executed  heads  and  figures  'very  spirited  and 
vivacious.'4 

For  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  he  made  a  colossal  figure  of  brick  and 
stucco,  which  was  placed  on  one  of  the  buttresses  of  the  Tribuna.6 
The  commission  for  this  statue  was  given  to  him  on  February  20, 
1408,  to  match  an  already  existing  statue  by  Nanni  di  Banco. 
Both  figures  have  perished  with  time.  In  October  1415  he  and 
Brunellesco  were  commissioned  by  the  Operai  del  Duomo  to 
make  a  marble  statue  to  be  overlaid  with  gilded  lead  for  another 
of  the  buttresses  of  the  Tribuna.  The  statue  must  have  been 


i  Vasari,  ii.  407.  2  ^id.,  417. 

3  Ibid.,  419.  *  ^id.,  414. 

*  Ibid.,  416.  and  Baldinucci,  i.  407. 
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executed,  for  they  received  payment  in  June  of  the  following 
year.  In  1438  he  was  commissioned  to  make  a  wax  model 
for  the  altar  of  the  Chapel  of  S.  Paolo  in  the  Duomo,  a 
work  which  was  to  be  executed  in  marble  by  Luca  della 
Robbia.  Of  neither  of  these  commissions  is  there  any  further 
record. 
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DRAWINGS 

VASARI  speaks  very  highly  of  Donatello's  powers  as  a 
draughtsman.  '  He  drew  with  power  and  made  his 
designs  with  so  much  ease  and  dexterity  that  they  have 
no  equal,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  book,  where  I  possess  drawn  by 
his  hand  figures  draped  and  nude,  animals  which  astonish  those 
who  see  them,  and  other  most  beautiful  things  of  the  same 
kind.'1 

He  writes  also  of  a  drawing  which  Don  Vincenzio  Borghini 
had  pasted  into  a  book  of  drawings  opposite  another  by  Michel- 
angelo, with  a  Greek  sentence  which  draws  attention  to  the 
similarity  of  their  style.  '  Either  the  spirit  of  Donate  works  in 
Buonarroto,  or  that  of  Buonarroto  anticipated  worked  in  Donate.' 

Not  one  of  his  drawings  has  survived,  though  several  in  the 
Uffizi  and  elsewhere  are  attributed  to  him.  The  best  is  the 
large  design  for  a  bas-relief  in  the  Uffizi  (Cornice  vi.  No.  6347r) 
representing  the  '  Flagellation.'  It  is  very  much  in  the  char- 
acter of  his  work,  and  the  surrounding  decorations  are  purely 
Donatellesque,  but  it  is  merely  a  later  imitation  of  his  style. 

1  Vasari,  ii.  424. 
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WORKS  WRONGLY  ATTRIBUTED  TO  DONATELLO 

THE  number  of  works  wrongly  attributed  to  Donatello  is 
legion,  and  to  notice  all  would  fill  a  larger  volume  than  a 
detailed  account  of  his  authentic  sculpture.  A  few  of 
the  most  important  must  however  be  mentioned,  chief  of  which  is 
the  group  of  busts  of  children,  now  recognised  by  most  critics  as 
the  work  of  Rossellino  and  Desiderio.1  No  one  who  appreciates 
Donatello's  joyous  and  exuberant  conception  of  childhood,  nor 
his  energetic  treatment,  could  seriously  consider  these  charming 
but  somewhat  tame  sculptures  as  his  work. 

MARTELLI  PALACE,  BUST  OF  S.  GIOVANNINO. — The  group 
comprises  six  busts  and  a  bas-relief.  Of  the  former  the  marble 
bust  of  '  S.  Giovannino '  in  the  Martelli  Palace  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  Desiderio's  putti,  none 
of  Donatello's.  The  sweetness  of  expression,  the  soft  chiselling, 
the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  the  hair,  all  correspond  precisely 
with  the  child-angels  on  the  Marsuppini  Monument  in  S.  Croce. 

FAENZA  PINACOTECA,  BUST  OF  S.  GIOVANNINO. — The  marble 
bust  of  *  S.  Giovannino  '  in  the  Pinacoteca,  Faenza,  goes  in  every 
respect  with  that  of  the  Martelli  Palace,  and  is  also  a  characteristic 
work  of  Desiderio.  It  resembles  very  strongly  in  feature, 
expression,  and  treatment  the  child-angel  on  the  right  of  the 
Marsuppini  Monument,  and  the  Child-Baptist  of  the  Tondo 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Marchesa  Niccolini,  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Marchesa  Arconati,  Paris,  an  undisputed  work  of 
Desiderio. 

VANCHETTONI,  BUSTS  OF  CHRIST  AND  S.  GIOVANNINO. — Of  the 
two  marble  busts  in  the  Church  of  the  Vanchettoni,  Florence, 

1  Bernardo  Gambarelli,  called  Rossellino,  was  never  the  direct  pupil  of  Donatello,  but 
was  much  influenced  by  him.     Desiderio  da  Settignano  was  his  pupil  and  assistant. 
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formerly  attributed  to  Donatello,  the  '  Christ-Child '  seems  to  be 
by  Desiderio ;  the  weaker  and  more  sentimental  of  the  two,  the 
*  S.  Giovannino,'  being  probably  the  work  of  Rossellino.  Neither 
have  anything  in  common  with  Donatello's  energetic  sculpture. 

COLLECTION  OF  M.  DREYFUS,  PARIS,  AND  OF  HERR  MULLER, 
VIENNA,  BUSTS  OF  BOYS.— The  *  Bust  of  a  Child '  in  the  collection 
of  M.  Gustave  Dreyfus,  Paris,  and  that  of  a  laughing  boy  in  the 
collection  of  Herr  Miiller,  Vienna,  are  also  now  generally  accepted 
as  the  work  of  Desiderio. 

BARGELLO,  RELIEF  OF  S.  GIOVANNINO. — By  Desiderio  is  also 
the  bas-relief  of  macigno  in  the  Bargello,  representing  the  *  Child 
Baptist '  in  profile.  The  treatment  of  the  hair  is  especially  charac- 
teristic, and  very  different  to  the  broad  massing  of  Donatello.  It 
was  originally  in  the  Badia  a  Settimo,  and  at  the  suppression  of 
that  church  in  1784  was  bought  by  the  Government  as  Donatello's 
work. 

FAENZA,  S.  GIROLAMO. — Some  few  critics  still  attribute  to 
Donatello  the  painted  wooden  statue  of  '  S.  Girolamo '  in  the 
Pinacoteca,  Faenza,  grouping  it  with  the  '  Baptist '  of  the  Frari 
and  the  '  Magdalen '  of  the  Baptistry.  It  is  noticed  by  Vasari  as 
by  Donatello,  but  has  little  of  his  style  and  none  of  the  merit  of 
his  work.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Convent  of  S.  Girolamo  outside 
the  town,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  restored  and 
thickly  daubed  with  oil-paint,  so  that  its  present  state  is  deplorable. 
The  gesture,  however,  is  sentimental  and  affected,  and  the  statue 
lacks  the  direct  simplicity  and  robust  energy  of  Donatello's  work. 
The  nude  is  treated  too  softly,  its  rounded  surfaces  being  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  angularity  of  his  forms. 

S.  GIOVANNI  LATERANO,  THE  BAPTIST. — It  is  perhaps  hardly 
necessary  to  refute  the  attribution  to  Donatello  of  the  wooden 
statue  of  the  '  Baptist '  in  the  Baptistry  of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano, 
Rome,  since  no  serious  critic  could  consider  it  to  be  his  work.  It 
is  a  vulgar  figure  of  a  robust  athlete  showing  the  influence  of 
Michelangelo  rather  than  of  Donatello,  and  seems  to  belong  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  spite  of  certain  indications  as  to  its  placing 
in  the  Baptistry,  which  point  to  its  being  of  an  earlier  date.  The 
conception  seems  inspired  by  the  *  Baptist '  of  Titian  in  the  Venice 
Academy. 
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COLLECTION  OF  MADAME  ANDRE  AND  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT 
MUSEUM,  RELIEFS  OF  S.  SEBASTIAN. — Equally  astonishing  is  the 
attribution  to  Donatello  of  the  bronze  relief  representing  the 
'  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian '  in  the  collection  of  Madame  Andre, 
Paris,  and  that  in  marble  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  That  such  works  should  be  seriously  accepted 
as  his,  lacking  as  they  do  either  the  quality  or  any  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  sculpture,  is  a  riddle  I  will  not  attempt 
to  solve. 

COLLECTION  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER,  BUST  OF  A  BOY.— 
The  bronze  '  Head  of  a  Child '  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  known  to  me  only  by  photograph,  cannot  be  accepted 
as  the  work  of  Donatello,  nor  even  of  his  epoch.  Dr.  Schubring 
very  justly  draws  attention  to  the  likeness  in  the  handling  of  the 
face  to  the  sculptures  of  Houdon.1  In  any  case,  the  bust  seems 
to  be  neither  Florentine  nor  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

COLLECTION  OF  MADAME  ANDRE,  PUTTI  WITH  CANDELABRA  ; 
VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM,  FOUNTAIN  FIGURE. — Neither  can 
the  two  bronze  '  Putti  holding  Candelabra,'  in  the  collection  of 
Madame  Andre,  be  accepted  as  by  Donatello's  own  hand,  nor  the 
bronze  *  Fountain  Figure '  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
with  which  they  have  much  in  common.  All  three  are  of  his 
school,  but  the  quality  of  the  work  does  not  justify  their  attribu- 
tion to  himself.  They  have  more  in  common  with  the  putti  of 
Buggiano  which  decorate  the  Lavabo  in  the  Sacristies  of  the 
Duomo. 

VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM,  BUST  OF  SAINT. — Perhaps  the 
best  of  all  the  works  wrongly  attributed  to  Donatello  is  the  fine 
terra-cotta  bust  of  a  Saint,  generally  known  as  *  S.  Cecilia,'  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  In  this  case  it  is  not  the  quality 
of  the  sculpture  (which  is  admirable),  but  its  character,  which 
makes  its  acceptance  as  Donatello's  work  impossible.  To  whom 
this  most  modern-looking  bust  may  be  attributed  I  offer  no 
suggestion,  but  that  it  is  of  a  date  subsequent  to  Donatello 
seems  certain.  It  is  accepted  by  Dr.  Bode  as  a  study  for  the 
figure  of  Faith  on  the  Siena  Font.  Others,  in  spite  of  the  holes 
for  the  insertion  of  a  halo,  have  suggested  that  it  is  the  last  bust 

1  Paul  Schubring,  Donatello,  Klassiker  der  Kunst,  1907,  p.  195. 
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of  Contessina  de'  Bardi,  wife  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici.  It  bears  much 
resemblance  to  the  marble  relief  known  also  as  '  S.  Cecilia '  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Wemyss,  a  work  accepted  by  few  students  of 
Donatello  as  genuine.  This  relief  has  been  identified  with  that 
mentioned  by  Cinelli  as  existing  in  Casa  Valori :  '  In  the  house  of 
the  Cavaliere  Alessandro,  son  of  the  Cavaliere  Filippo,  of  the 
most  noble  family  of  the  Valori,  a  great  patron  of  the  arts  .  .  . 
is,  at  the  time  at  which  I  write,  a  picture  of  stone,  little  larger 
than  a  braccia,  of  a  woman's  head  in  low  relief,  portrayed  from 
life.'1  Putting  aside  the  fact  that  the  head  is  ideal  and  bears  no 
trace  of  having  been  portrayed  from  life,  the  style  of  work  points  to 
its  being,  if  not  comparatively  modern,  at  least  not  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Both  bust  and  relief  suggest  that  great  sculptor  and 
clever  imitator  Bastianini. 

LOUVRE,  PORTRAIT  OF  A  ROMAN. — The  marble  relief  of  an  old 
man  crowned  with  laurel,  known  as  the  '  Portrait  of  a  Roman,'  by 
some  attributed  to  Donatello,  though  it  has  every  appearance  of 
belonging  to  the  sixteenth  century,  may  be  dismissed  as  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  master. 

VIENNA,  ENTOMBMENT. — The  classically  conceived  bronze 
relief  in  the  KK.  Hof museum,  Vienna,  reproduced  by  Dr.  Bode 
in  his  Denkmdler  der  Renaissance  Sculptur  as  a  genuine  work  of 
Donatello,  shows  the  strongest  trace  of  his  influence,  but  has  too 
little  real  energy  to  be  accepted  as  authentic.  The  figure  of 
Christ  has  nothing  in  common  with  his  style,  either  in  conception 
or  in  the  treatment  of  the  nude.  The  gestures  are  stiff  and 
mechanical,  and  the  relief  seems  to  be  the  work  of  some  later 
imitator. 

BARGELLO,  *  IMPERATORE  ROMANO,'  AND  *  VECCHIO  BARBUTO.' 
— It  is  astonishing  that  the  two  bronze  busts,  one  called  '  Impera- 
tore  Romano,'  the  other  '  Vecchio  Barbuto,'  should  be  still  allowed 
to  remain  under  the  name  of  Donatello  among  his  great  master- 
pieces in  the  hall  of  the  Bargello.  Originally  labelled  as  mere 
school  work  they  were  dragged  from  their  well-merited  oblivion  at 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bode,  who  declared  them  to  be  genuine  works 
of  the  master.2  The  busts  are  two  feeble  works  of  totally  different 

1  Bocchi  e  Cinelli,,  Le  Bellezze  di  Fiorenza,  p.  364. 

2  Bode,  '  Scoperta  di  due  busti  di  Donatello,'  L'Arte,  iii.  p.  312. 
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style,  and  neither  shows  even  the  influence  of  Donatello.  That 
of  the  bearded  man  is  specially  poor.  Dr.  Schubring  considers  it, 
probably  correctly,  to  be  Venetian  work.1 

CERTOSA,  TOMB  OF  ACCIAIOLI. — Few  even  among  tourists  now 
believe   the   marble   Sepulchral  slab   of  Cardinal   Angelo   Acci- 
aioli,  in  the  Certosa,  near  Florence,  to  be  the  work  of  Donatello. 
With  his  sculpture  it  has  nothing  in  common,  and  is  now  generally* 
accepted  as  the  work  of  Giuliano  di  S.  Gallo. 

1  Paul  Schubring,  op.  cit.,  p.  202. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  IN 
THE  LIFE  OF  DONATELLO 

(Documented  dates  only  given) 

1386.     Birth  of  Donatello. 

1406.     November  23.     Commission  for  two  statues  of  Prophets  for  Porta  della 

Mandorla. 
1408.     February  20.     Commission  for  colossal  statue  of  brick  and  stucco  for 

the  buttress  of  Tribuna. 
1408.     December  12.     Commission  for  statue  of  Evangelist. 

1411.  April  3.     Commission  for  St.  Mark,  Or  San  Michele. 

1412.  Donatello  enrolled  in  the  Society  of  St.  Luke. 

1415.  October   9.     Donatello  and    Brunellesco  commissioned  to   execute   a 

marble  statue  to  be  overlaid  with  gilded  lead  for  the  Duomo. 

1416.  July  6-August  20.     The  marble  David  taken  from  the  workshop  in  the 

Opera  del  Duomo  to  the  Signoria. 
1416.     St.  George  for  Or  San  Michele. 
1418.     Commission  for  the  Marzocco. 
1418.     Commission  of  St.  Louis  for  Or  San  Michele. 

1418.  September  and  October.     Takes  part  in  competition  for  the  Cupola  of 

the  Duomo  and  executes  a  model. 

1419.  January  11.     Commission  for  Tomb  of  John  xxm. 

1420.  January  and  February.     Payment  for  Marzocco. 

1421.  March  10.     Commission  to  Donatello  and  II  Rosso  for  Abraham  of 

Campanile. 

1421.  Commission  to  Donatello  and  II  Rosso  to  complete  the  statue  (Moses  ?) 

begun  by  Ciuffagni. 

1422.  May  13.     Payment  for  two  heads  of  Prophets  for  door  of  Mandorla. 

1422.  October  1.     Four  statues  by  Donatello  placed  on  the  Campanile. 

1423.  February   10.     Commission   by  the  Operai  del   Duomo,  Orvieto,  for 

a   gilded    bronze    statuette   of    the    Baptist    to    surmount    the 
Font. 

1423.     May  19.     Payment  from  the  Parte  Guelfa  for  the  Tabernacle  of  Or  San 
Michele  and  statue  of  St.  Louis. 
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1425.     Donatello  takes  Michelozzo  into  partnership. 

1425.  Banquet  of  Herod  for  Siena  Font. 

1426.  Commission  for  Sepulchral  Slab  of  Giovanni  Pecci. 
1426-1427.     Bust  of  S.  Rossore,  Pisa. 

1427.  Commission  to  Donatello  and  Michelozzo  for  Monument  of  Rinaldo 

Brancacci. 

1427.  Donatello's  first  Portata  to  the  Catasto. 

1428.  July  14.     Commission  to  Donatello  and  Michelozzo  for  Prato  Pulpit. 
1428.     Payment  for  Faith  and  Hope  of  Siena  Font. 

1430.  June  14.  Payment  to  Donatello,  Brunellesco,  and  Michelozzo  for 
engineering  work  in  the  military  camp  near  Lucca. 

1430.     Donatello's  second  Portata  to  the  Catasto. 

1432-1433.     Sepulchral  Slab  of  Giovanni  Crivelli. 

1433.  April  1.  Pagno  di  Lapo  Portigiani  despatched  to  Rome  to  remind 
Donatello  of  the  work  for  the  Prato  Pulpit. 

1433.     May  31.     Donatello's  third  Portata  to  the  Catasto. 

1433.  July.     Commission  to  Donatello  for  the  Cantoria. 

1434.  April  12.      Donatello  competes  with  Ghiberti  for  the  design  of  the 

window  in  Duomo. 

1434.     May  27.     Commission  for  the  Prato  Pulpit  renewed. 
1434.     July  27.     Donatello  and  Luca  della  Robbia  receive  the  commission  for 

a  colossal  head  for  the  decoration  of  the  Cupola. 
1437.     February  14.     Commission  for  Bronze  Doors  for  the  Sagrestia  Vecchia, 

Duomo. 

1437.  February  28.     Commission  for  the  Bronze  Doors  given  instead  to  Luca 

della  Robbia  and  Michelozzo. 

1438.  Commission  to  Donatello  to  make  the  wax  model  for  an  Altar  to  be 

executed   by   Luca   della   Robbia   for    the   Chapel   of  St.  Paul, 
Duomo. 

1442.  Commission  for  an  equestrian  statue  of  Alfonso  of  Arragon  to  com- 

memorate his  conquest  of  Naples. 

1443.  Donatello  goes  to  Padua. 
1443-1444.     The  Crucifix  of  the  Santo,  Padua. 

1446.  April  27.  Commission  to  Donatello  for  ten  reliefs  of  Angels  and  four 
symbols  of  Evangelists  for  the  Altar  of  the  Santo. 

1446.  June  23.  Commission  for  the  four  reliefs  of  the  Miracles  of 
S.  Antonio. 

1446.     Donatello  begins  the  statue  of  Gattamelata. 

1448.  The  statues  and  reliefs  for  the  Altar  of  the  Santo  exhibited  to  the 
public. 

1450.     June  13.     Dedication  of  the  completed  Altar  of  the  Santo. 

1450.  June.     Donatello  is  in  Mantua. 

1451.  January.     Donatello  is  in  Ferrara. 
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1451.     March  10.     Commission  to  Donatello  for  a  gilded  bronze  equestrian 

statue  of  Borso  d'Este. 

1451.     Wooden  statue  of  the  Baptist,  Frari,  Venice. 
1453.     The  Gattamelata  statue  uncovered  to  the  public. 
1457.     Donatello^s  fourth  Portata  to  the  Catasto. 
1457.     Commission  from  the  Signoria,  Siena,  to  make  a  statue  of  Goliath  and 

another  for  the  Altar  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie. 
1457.     October  24.     The  bronze  statue  of  the  Baptist  in  the  Duomo,  Siena, 

cast. 

1457.     November.     Makes  model  for  bronze  doors  of  Siena  Duomo. 
1466.     December  13.     Death  of  Donatello. 
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NOTE. — The  titles  of  works  by  DONATELLO  are  printed  in  italics. 


Abraham  sacrificing  Isaac  (Campanile),   39, 

40,42,43. 

Abundance.    See  Dovizia. 
Acciaioli,  Cardinal  Angelo,  146. 
'  Adam  and  Eve '  reliefs  (S.  Antonio,  Padua), 

106. 
Agony  in  the  Garden   (Pulpit,  S.   Lorenzo, 

Florence),  125. 
Albertini,  84,  92, 101. 
Alfonzo  of  Aragon,  King,  118. 
Altar  (S.  Lorenzo),  100. 
of  the  Forzori   (Victoria  and    Albert 

Museum),  129. 
Ambrogio,  Giovanni  di,  22. 
Ammanati  Fountain,  86,  90. 
Amorino  (Bargello),  10,  79, 81,  82,  86. 
Andre,  Madame,    Collection  of,    120,   121, 

144, 

Angelo  (of  Florence),  94. 
Angels,   Music-making  (S.  Antonio,  Padua), 

103  note,  104, 107,  108. 
Annunciation  (S.   Croce),  10,  33,  36,  79-81, 

84. 
'  Annunciation  to  Zacharias  of  the  Birth  of 

a  Son,'  by  J.  della  Quercia  (Siena),  60. 
Anonimo  Gaddiano,  the,  52,   55,  101,  118, 

122. 

Morelliano,  the,  105,  118. 

Antonio,  Meo  di,  73. 

di  Ragusi,  Polo  di,  103. 

Aragazzi,  Bartolommeo,  58. 

'  Archiv.  dell'  Opera  del  Duomo,'  78  note. 

'Archivio  Storico  Lombardo,'  120  note. 

Arconati,  Marchesa  (Paris),  142. 

Arnolfo,  27,  29. 

Arte  della  Beccaia,  30. 

di  Calimala,  consuls  of,  55. 

dei  Corazzai  e  Spadai,  32. 

della  Lana,  129. 


Arte  dei  Linaioli,  30. 

Atcension  (Pulpit,   S.    Lorenzo,    Florence), 

127. 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (Brancacci  Tomb 

S.  Angelo  a  Nilo,  Naples),  57,  60. 
Atys.     See  Amorino. 
Aurelius,  Marcus,  statue  of,  114. 
Avanzo,  Beatrice  del,  103. 

Bacchanal  ofPutti( Bargello),  78,  85. 

Baccio  della  Porta,  132. 

Baldassare,  Giacomo  di  (of  Prato),  103. 

Baldinucci,  8  note,  12,  19,  37,  84,  139  note. 

Balia  (Siena),  17. 

Banca  Nazionale,  Florence,  92,  134. 

Banco,  Nanni  di,  4,  5,  7, 12,  22,  27,  29,  30, 

31,  37,  139  ;  influence  of  Donatello,  28 

note ;    '  Madonna   giving  her  girdle  to 

St.  Thomas,'  22  ;  statue  of  '  Hezekiah,' 

27;  statue  of  'St.  Luke,'  28  note,  29 

note. 
Bandinelli,  Baccio,  103,   124;    'Cacus  and 

Hercules,'  86. 

'  Baptism  of  Christ,'  by  Ghiberti  (Siena),  60. 
Baptist.     See  under  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
'  Baptist  brought  before  Herod,'  by  Ghiberti 

(Siena),  60. 
Baptistry,    Florence,   13,   52,   53,   54-56; 

bronze  gates,  54, 125. 
Barbara  of  Brandenburg,  120  note. 
Barbigia,  Niccolo  del,  25. 
Bardi,  Bust  of  Contessina  de',  138,  145. 
Bardini,  92. 

Collection,  89. 

Bargello,  Florence,  2,  22,  23,  24,  29  note,  36, 

44,  62,  75,  78,  81,  82,  83,  84,  121,  130, 

138,  145,  146. 
Baroncelli,  Domenico,  121. 
Niccol6,  17. 
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Bartolo,  Giovanni  di.     See  Rosso,  II. 

Bartolommeo,  Fra,  131. 

Giovanni  and  Maso  di,  73.      See  also 

Masaccio. 
Ha-stiano,  103. 
Battista,  Giovanni,  82. 
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works,  123  note. 
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Betto  Bardi,  Niccolo  di  (father  of  Donatello), 

11. 

Biblioteca  Magliabecchiana,  56. 
Bicci,   Giovanni    di   (father  of  Cosimo   de' 

Medici),  11,  95,  98. 
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60. 
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Boys,  busts  of  (M.   Dreyfus,  Paris ;     Herr 

Muller,  Vienna),  143. 
Bracciolini,  Poggio.      See  Poggio. 
Brancacci,  Pope  Rinaldo,  13,  56. 
Brockhaus,  Dr.  H.,  137. 
Bronze  Doors  (S.  Lorenzo),  99,  100. 

founders  of  Florence,  54. 

Bronzino,     portrait     of    Ugolino     Martelli 

(Berlin  Gallery),  24. 
Brunellesco,  Filippo  di  Ser,  7, 12,  20,  25,  26, 

33,  95,  100,  139. 
Buggiano,  II,  95,  100,  144. 
Bugiardini,  21. 
Burgundian  School,  28. 

'  Burning   of  Savonarola,'  painting  in  Pal- 
azzo Corsini,  86. 
Byzantine  tradition,  3. 
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CAFFAGIUOLO,  18. 

Caldiere,  Andrea  delle,  103. 

Camera  degli  Sposi  (Mantegna's  frescoes 
in),  120. 

Campagna,  Girolamo  and  Franco,  104. 

Campana  Collection,  67. 

Campanile,  5,  8,  9,  25,  34,  39-46,  64,  65, 
107. 

Campori,  17  note. 

Cantoria,  Duomo,  2,  9,  10,  14,  15,  65,  75-8, 
81,  88,  95,  107,  108, 116,  122,  135. 

S.  Lorenzo,  122. 

Capodilista,  Counts  of,  116,  117. 

Cappadocia,  Princess  of,  33. 

Capponi,  Cappone,  59. 

Jacopo,  132. 

Capranica,  Cardinal,  138. 

Caraffa,  Diomede,  118. 

Don  Francesco,  117. 

Careggi,  the  Villa  of,  54. 

Carocci,  21  note. 

Casa  Buonarroti,  81. 

Orlandini,  134. 

Valori,  145. 

Castagno,  Andrea  dal,  32. 

Catasto,  Donatello's  depositions  to  the,  15, 
17,  56,  58. 

Cavalcanti,  Andrea  di  Lazzaro.  See  Bug- 
giano, II. 

Bernardo,  80. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  'Trattato  dell'  Orefi- 
ceria,'  quoted,  7  note. 

Certosa,  the,  near  Florence,  146. 

'  Charity,'  by  G.  di  Turino  (Siena),  61  note. 

Charles  vin.,  52. 

Chellino,  Antonio  di,  103. 

Cherichini,  Giovanni  di  Barduccio  (H 
Zuccone),  41. 

Christ,  bust  of  (Vanchettoni),  142,  143. 

statue  of  (possibly  designed  by  Dona- 
tello), 58. 

before  Pilate  and  before  Caiaphas 

(Pulpit,  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence),  125, 
126. 

Christ's  Passion( Pulpit,  S.  Lorenzo, Florence), 
65,  125-129. 

Christianity,  spirit  of  mediaeval,  6. 

Church  of  the  Merchants,  29. 

Cinelli,  Bocchi  e,  37,  67,  90,  100  note,  122, 
137,  145. 

Climatic  influences,  10. 

Ciompi  riots,  11. 
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Circolo  Artistico,  21,  91. 

Ciuffagni,  24,  26,  143;   statue  of  David  or 

Joshua  attributed  to  him,  24 ;  statue  of 

'David'  (Duomo),   27;  statue  of  'St. 

Matthew '  (Duomo),  28. 
Compagnia  dei  Pittori  di  S.  Luca,  Donatello 

inscribed  as  'orafo  e   scarpellatore,'  7 

note. 
Colleoni,    statue   by  Verrocchio,   111  note, 

114,  115,  119. 
Condivi,  83. 

Coastauce,  Council  of,  54. 
Constantinople,  71. 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin.      See  Window  of 

Cupola  (Duomo). 
Coscia  or  Cossa,  Baldassare,  54,  55  note,  62, 

107.      See  also  John  xxin.,  Pope. 
Cosimo  i.,  Duke,  45,  124, 130, 131, 132, 138, 

139. 

Credi,  Lorenzo  di,  53. 
Crivelli,  Giovanni,  14. 
Crucifix  (formerly  in  possession  of  Duke 

Cosimo),  139. 
(Cappella  dei  Bardi  di  Vernio,   in   S. 

Croce),  6,  25,  26,  27. 
(Padua),     7,     15,     102,     103     note, 

105-6. 
Crucifixion,     stucco    relief    (Berlin),    68 ; 

(Victoria    and    Albert   Museum),  129 ; 

(Bargello),  130. 

(Pulpit,  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence),  125. 

Crusades,  71. 

Cupids  (Louvre,  Paris),  49. 

Cybele,  82. 

Dance  of  Salome  (Musee  Wicar,  Lille),  8,  68-9, 

109. 
Daniel  (S.  Maria  del  Fiore),  27. 

or  Joshua  (Duomo,  Florence),  24. 

d'Arezzo,   Niccolo,  22,  27;   statue  of  'St. 

Mark/  28. 
David  (Bargello),  2,  6,  9,  23,  24,  32,  36,  37, 

40,  79,  82,  83,  85,  86,  101  ;    (Martelli' 

Palace),  4,   11,   23;    (Berlin),  24,  25;' 

(Campanile),  25,  39. 
'  David,'  by  Verrocchio,  78. 
'  Dead  Christ  seated  on  the  Tomb '  (Ciborio), 

111. 
'  Death  of  the  Virgin '  (S.  Maria  del  Fiore), 

27. 
Delivery  of  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter  (Victoria  and 

Albert  Museum),  8,  67,  1 28. 


Deposition  (Pulpit,   S.    Lorenzo,    Florence), 
123,  125,  133. 

Descent  into  Limbo  (Pulpit,  S.  Lorenzo, 
Florence),  127. 

of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Pulpit,  S.  Lorenzo, 

Florence),  127,  128. 

Desiderio  da  Settignano,  53,  84,  92,  93,  142, 
143. 

d'Este,  Borso,  17. 

Diocletian,  59. 

Donatello — Vasari's  praise,  1  ;  his  importance 
in  history  of  Italian  art,  2 ;  his  visit  to 
Padua,  2,  102-111 ;  early  work,  4,  12, 
22 ;  first  realistic  portraitist  of  Italian 
art,  5 ;  development,  5-10 ;  as  crafts- 
man, 7  ;  as  architect,  7  ;  employed  with 
Brunellesco  and  Nanni  di  Banco  to 
make  model  for  cupola  of  S.  Maria  del 
Fiore,  7 ;  as  military  engineer,  7 ;  in- 
ventor of  '  rilievo  stiacciato,'  7  5  as 
painter,  7  note ;  commissioners  refuse 
'St.  Mark,'  8;  influence  of  antique, 
9 ;  visit  to  Rome  with  Brunellesco, 
9,  12,  13,  14,  64-70;  Paduan  work, 
10 ;  birth  and  parentage,  11 ;  assist- 
ant to  Ghiberti,  12 ;  his  first  com- 
mission, 12 ;  work  for  S.  Maria  del 
Fiore,  Or  S.  Michele,  13;  house  in 
the  Corso  degli  Adimari,  13;  partner- 
ship with  Michelozzo,  13;  his  patron, 
Cosimo  de'  Medici,  13 ;  partnership  with 
Michelozzo  ceases,  14;  employed  by 
Pope  Eugenius  iv.,  14;  return  to  Flor- 
ence, 14 ;  commission  for  Cantoria  of 
S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  14;  depositions 
to  the  Catasto,  15,  17,  56,  58;  com- 
mission for  bronze  doors  for  Sacristy 
renounced,  15 ;  his  work  in  Padua,  15, 
16 ;  commission  for  statue  of  Gatta- 
melata,  16 ;  influences  Squarcione,  16 ; 
commission  from  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  16  ; 
visits  Mantua,  16 ;  commission  from 
city  of  Modena,  16 ;  visits  Ferrara,  17  *, 
visits  Siena,  17, 122 ;  returns  to  Florence, 
17  ;  Cosimo  de'  Medici  presents  a  podere 
at  Caffagiuolo,  18 ;  death  in  1466,  18 ; 
tomb  in  crypt  of  church  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
19;  personal  character,  19;  portrait  by 
Uccello,  20 ;  his  ateliers,  21 ;  earliest 
existing  work,  23  ;  Gothic  period  of  his 
art,  25;  crucifix  in  S.  Croce  com- 
missioned, 25  ;  his  conception  of  Christ, 
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25-6  ;  receives  commission  from  Guilds, 
29 ;  classic  work,  79-88  ;  decorative  and 
heraldic  work,  89-94;  lost  works,  137- 
40  ;  drawings,  141. 

Donati,  Piccarda,  95. 

Doni,  Agnolo,  82. 

Dovizia,  90,  137. 

Dreyfus,  Collection  of  M.  (Paris),  143. 

Duccio,  Agostino  di,  37  note, 

Duomo,  Florence.     See  S.  Maria  del  Fiore, 

'  ECCE  HOMO  '  (Pulpit,  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence), 

127,  128. 
Entombment  (Pulpit,  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence), 

126. 
(S.  Antonio,  Padua),  103  note,  104, 110, 

111. 

(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum),  111. 

(Vienna),  145. 

Eros,  statue  of  (Uffizi),  82. 

Eugenius  iv.,  Pope,  14. 

Evangelist,  The  (Duomo,  Florence),  4,  6,  9, 

27,  28,  30,  31,  59,  66. 

(S.  Lorenzo,  Florence),  18,  97-9,  122. 

(Pulpit,  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence),  125-6. 

Evangelists,  Four  (S.  Antonio,  Padua),  104, 

105. 

FABBRICIERI  DELL'  ARCA  DEL  SANTO,  102. 
Fabriczy,  C.  von,  36  note,  37  note,  45  note, 

57  note,  92  note,  101  note,  118  note,  120 

note. 
Faenza,  24  note. 

Pinacoteca,  142,  143. 

Faith  (Siena  Font),  60,  61,  144. 

Feast  of  Herod  (Siena  Font),  8,  60,  128. 

Ferdinando  i.,  Grand  Duke,  84  note. 

Ferrara,  17. 

Ferrucci  da  Fiesole,  Simone,  14  note. 

Figline,  near  Prato,  20  note. 

Filarete,  14  note. 

Flagellation,  marble  (Berlin),  69-70  ;  (Victoria 

and  Albert  Museum),  129. 

(Pulpit,  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence),  125, 126. 

Drawing  (Uffizi),  141. 

Florentine  army,  7. 

school  of  painting,  2,  3. 

temperament,  10. 

Font  (Baptistry,  Siena),  17,  54,  55  note,  60, 

144. 

Fontana,  Prof.  Giovanni,  59. 
Fortebraccia,  Andrea,  112. 
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'  Fortitude/  by  G.di  Neroccio  (Siena),61  note. 

Forzori  altar,  129  ;  family,  129. 

Foscari,  Doge  Francesco,  113. 

Fountain     Figure     (Victoria     and     Albert 

Museum),  144. 
Francesco  i.,  28,  130. 
Frati  Minori,  109. 
Umiliati,  59. 


Frieze  of  Cherubs  (Pazzi  Chapel),  92. 
Frizzoni,  Ed.,  105  note. 

GADDI,  the,  4. 

Agnolo,  115  note. 

Gattamelata,  112, 113,  121. 

Equestrian  Statue  o/(Padua),  15,  16,  65, 

102,  104,  108,  112-6. 
Giovan  Antonio,  113.     See  also  Narni, 

Giovan  Antonio. 
Gattelli,  Melania,  112  note. 
Gaye,  29  note,  57  note,  59  note. 
1  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,'  57  note. 
Gethsemane  (Pulpit,  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence), 

126. 
Gherardo,     Bartolommeo     di,     also    called 

Borgognone  (father  of  Michelozzo),  54, 

72. 
Ghiberti,  4,  5,  7,  12,  29,  31,  35,  54,  60,  81, 

93,  100,  125,  126. 

Vittorio,  56. 

Ghini,  Simone,  13,  14. 
Giotto,  3,  4,  5,  20,  39,  125. 
Giovanna  of  Austria,  28. 
Giovanni  da  Bologna,  29  note. 

da  Milano,  120  note. 

da  Pisa,  103,  104. 

Perfetto  di,  32. 

-  Piero  di,  27. 

Giovio,  Paulo,  Bishop  of  Nocera,  45. 
Giuliano  (nephew  to  Donatello),  13. 

di  S.  Gallo,  146. 

Gloria,  Prof.  Michelangelo,  102. 

Gnoli,  Cavaliere,  66. 

Goethe,  119. 

Goliath  (Baptistry,  Siena),  17,  66. 

Gondi,  Bartolommeo,  132. 

Gonzaga,  Gianfraucesco,  Marquis  of  Mantua, 

112. 
bust  of  Lodovico  (Paris,   Collection  of 

Mme.  Andre),  120;  (Berlin),  121. 

Lodovico,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  16,  120. 

Gottoso,  Piero  II,  101. 
Gozzoli,  Benozzo,  96. 
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Gronau,  Dr.,  25. 

Grosseto,  Bishop  of.     See  Pecci,  Giovanni. 

Guadagni,  Viero,  55. 

Gualandi,  7  note,  17  note,  30  note. 

Guasti,  Cesare,  71  note,  72  note,  73  note,  74. 

Guccio,  Giovanni  di,  36  note. 

Guidobaldo.     See  Urbino,  Duke  of. 

Guilds,  29  ;  and  see  under  Arte. 

Guild  of  Armourers,  32. 

—  of  Butchers,  30. 
of  Flax- weavers,  30. 

—  of  Physicians,  33. 

Habakkuk  (Campanile),  5,  39,  40,  42,  107. 
Hawkwood,  Sir  John,  statue  by  P.  Uccello, 

115. 
Healing  of  the   Youth  (S.  Antonio,  Padua), 

110. 

Hermes,  Pompeian  statue  of,  83. 
Herod,  60,  68. 
Herodias,  67. 

Holofernes,  85-8.     See  also  Judith. 
Holroyd,  Sir  C.,  84,  123  note. 
Holy  Water  Bowl  (S.  Lorenzo),  101. 
Women  at    the   Sepulchre  (Pulpit,   S. 

Lorenzo,  Florence),  127,  128. 
Hope  (Siena  Font),  60,  61. 
Horse,    Capodilista    (Palazzo    del    Ragione), 

116. 

—  Head  o/(Naples  Museum),  117-20. 
Houdon,  144. 

Humanists,  7,  58. 

IMPEBATOBE  ROMANO  (Bargello),  145,  146. 
Impruneta,  Collegiata,  54,  55  note. 
Italian  Renaissance,  1. 

Jeremiah  (Campanile),  5,  39,  40,  41,  42. 
John  xxiii.,  Pope,  13.      See  also  Tomb  of 

Pope  John  XXIH. 
Jonah  (Campanile),  40. 
Joshua  (Duomo,  Florence),  24. 
also  called  (  Moses,'  statue  by  II  Rosso 

(Campanile),  4,  39,  43. 
Jove,  117  note. 
Judith  (Loggia  de'  Lanzi),  17,   65,  79,  82, 

85-8. 
'  Justice, 'by  G.  di  Turino  (Siena)  61  note. 

KAUFFMANN,  HEBB  VON,  134. 
Knights  of  St.  Stephen,  59. 
Kristeller's  '  Andrea  Mantegna,'  16  note. 


LAMBEBTI,  NICCOLO  DI  PIETBO,  29  note. 

Piero  di  Niccolo,  38. 

Landucci,  Luca,  83,  86,  87. 

Lapini,  123,  124. 

Lapo  Portigiani,  Pagno  di,  55,  57,  62,  71 

72,  93  note. 

Lavabo  (S.  Lorenzo),  101,  144. 
Lille,  Muse'e  Wicar,  relief  in,  8,  68-69,  109. 
Lion  and  Lily  of  Florence,  89,  129. 
Lippi  (of  Florence),  glassworker,  94. 
Loggia  de'  Lanzi,  17,  65,  79,  82,  85-8. 

della  Mercatanzia,  63. 

Lombardi,  Francesco,  135. 
Lorenzo,  Niccolo  di,  7. 
Piero  di,  83. 


Lucca,  7,  11. 

Lucius  Lucilius  Felix,  77. 

Luzi,  51  note. 

MACKOWSKI,  85. 

Maddalone  of  Caraffa,  Counts  of,  117,  118. 

Madonna  (Duomo,  Florence),  63. 

(Medici  Chapel,  S.   Croce,  Florence), 

135. 

(Louvre,  Paris),  136. 

—  (Duomo,  Siena),  126,  133-4. 
Madonnas  (various),  131,  132,  133,  134. 
Madonna  adoring  the  Christ  Child  (Victoria 

and  Albert  Museum),  136. 

and  Cherubs  (Berlin),  136. 

Madonna   and  Saints   (Victoria   and  Albert 

Museum),  135. 
and  Six  Saints  (S.  Antonio,  Padua),  106, 

107. 

di  Casa  Orlandini  (Berlin),  134. 

Pazzi  (Berlin),  134,  135. 

in  the  Tabernacle  (Via  Pietra  Piana, 

Florence),  133. 

of  the  Clouds  (Quincy  Shaw  Collection, 

Boston,  U.S.A.),  136. 

of  the    Rose    (Victoria    and    Albert 

Museum),  136. 

Magdalen,  The  (Baptistry,  Florence),  52,  53, 

143. 

Maglio,  Francesco  del,  103. 
Malatesta,  Annalena,  138. 
Manetti,  Antonio,  12,  20  note,  30,  118  note. 

Gianozzo,  25. 

Mantegna,  16,  33,  120,  126,  130. 

Mantua,  16,  120. 

Marquis  of.     See  Gonzaga,  Lodovico ; 

Gonzaga,  Gianfrancesco. 
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Marquand,  Dr.  Allan,  93,  94  note. 
Marrai,  36  note,  76  note. 
Marsuppini  Monument,  142. 
Marsyas  (Uffizi),  138. 
Martelli,  Ruberto,  11,  48. 
Ugolino,  24. 

-  family,  21,  46. 

—  Palace.     See  Palazzo  Martelli. 

Sarcophagus,  91. 

Martin  v.,  Pope,  13,  54,  56,  89. 
Martini,  Giovanni,  38. 

de',117. 

Simone,  16. 

Martyrdom    of  the    Evangelist,     Medallion 
(S.  Lorenzo),  99. 

of  S.    Lorenzo    (Pulpit,    S.    Lorenzo, 

Florence),  127,  128. 

of  S.    Sebastian,    reliefs  of  (Madame 

Andre,  and  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum), 
144. 

Marzocco  (Bargello),  89-90,  109. 
Masaccio,  20  note,  21,  73. 
Masolino,  5. 

Matteo  degli  Organi,  73,  75. 
Medallions  (S.  Lorenzo),  8,  15, 17,  91. 

(Palazzo  Riccardi),  91,  92. 

of  the  Cortile  of  the  Palazzo  Medici,  17. 

Medici,  Cosimo  de',  13,  15,  17,  18,  19,  54, 

64,  71,  72,  83,  85,  95,  96,  97, 122,  138. 

Cardinal  Ferdinando  de',  75,  138. 

Giovanni  de'  (father  of  Cosimo),  55. 

Giuliano  de',  139. 

—  Lorenzo  de',  96,  118,  123,  132,  139. 

Piero  de',  78,  83,  86,  96. 

Pietro  de',  18. 

Mercato  Vecchio,  137. 

Mercury.     See  Amorino. 

Meyer,  Dr.  Alfred,  67  note,  82,  85. 

Michelangelo,  1,  7,  9,  123,  126,  141,  143; 

influence  of  Donatello,  28. 
Michelozzo,  7,    13,  21,  25,  35,  36,  50,  71, 

72,   73,   96;   Tabernacle  of  the   Silver 

Altar,  25  ;  partnership  with  Donatello, 

54-9  ;  birth  and  parentage,  54. 
Michiel,  Marcantonio.    See  Anonimo  Morel- 

liano,  the. 

Migliore,  Del,  62,  53  note,  56. 
Milanesi,  Gaetano,  12, 17  note,  44,  62  note. 
Miracles  of  S.  Antonio  (S.  Antonio,  Padua), 

8,  16,  103  note,  104,  108,  109-10. 
Mirror-frame,   bronze  (Victoria  and   Albert 

Museum),  88  note. 
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Mocenigo,  Doge  Tommaso,  37. 

Mona  Papera,  Bernadetto  di,  63. 

Monte  Cavallo,  128. 

Montelupo,  Baccio  da,  29  note. 

Montepulciano,  58. 

Moreni,  the  Canonico,  19. 

Moro,  Del,  75,  76. 

'  Moses/  sometimes  called  '  Joshua,'  statue 

by  II  Rosso  (Campanile),  39,  43. 
Miiller,  Collection  of  Herr  (Vienna),  143. 
Munich,  Bayersdorfer  Collection,  24  note. 
Miintz,  Eugene,  68  note,  132  note. 
Museo  Archeologico,  119. 

del  Campidoglio,  77. 

dell'  Opera  del  Duomo,  27  note,  55  note, 

75-8. 

NANI,   GIOVANNI   (of    Florence),   102,   103, 

105. 

Naples,  13,  56,  57,  115,  117-20. 
Narni,  Erasmo  da,  112.    See  also  Gattamelata. 

Giovan  Antonio  da,  16, 113,  114  note. 

bust  (Bargello),  121. 

(  Nativity  '  (S.  Maria  del  Fiore),  27. 
Neroccio,  Goro  di,  61  note. 
Niccolini,  Marchesa,  142. 
Nobili,  Antonio  de',  132. 

—  Guido  de',  132. 
Noferi,  Andrea  di,  72. 

OBADIAH,  statue  by   II   Rosso  (Campanile), 

39,  42. 

Ognissanti,  Convent  of,  58,  59. 
Oliviero,  103. 
Operai  del  Duomo,  21,  24,  36,  37,  53,  62, 

139. 

della  Cintola,  14,  71. 

of  the  Duomo,  Orvieto,  50. 

Siena,  52. 

Orcagna,  4. 

Orsa  (mother  of  Donatello),  13,  15,  67. 

Or  S.  Michele,  2,  8,  9,  13,  14,  23,  28,  29, 

30,  31,  64,  94,  98 ;  Tabernacles,  22,  33, 

35,  54,  61,  66. 
Orsini,  Don  Virginio,  138. 
Orvieto,  50. 

PADUA,  7,  35,  52 ;  Church  of  S.  Antonio,  8, 
15,  16,  102-11. 

Arena  Chapel,  125. 

Eremitani,  Church  of,  103  note. 

fresco  (Mantegna),  33,  130. 
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Padua,  Piazza  of  S.  Antonio,  112,  116. 
Palazzo  Bardini,  92. 

Corsini,  86. 

Guadagni,  21. 

Martelli,  4,  12,  23,  48,  88  note,  89,  90, 

91,  142. 

Medici  (now  Riccardi),  54,  68,  82,  83, 

86,  89,  91,92,  131,  138. 

-  Pazzi,  90,  134. 
Quaratesi,  33. 

—  del  Ragione,  Padua,  116. 
Riccardi.     See  Palazzo  Medici. 

della  Signoria,  36,  83,  84,  86,  87  note, 

89. 

Vecchio,  36  note,  84  note. 

Paris,  Collection  of  Mme.  Andre,  120,  121, 

144. 

Louvre,  49,  136,  145. 

Parte  Guelfa,  34,  35. 
Paul  ii.,  Ill  note. 
Pazzi,  Alessandro,  134. 

Francesco,  134. 

Chapel,  89,  92. 

Pazxi  Fountain  (Palazzo  Bardini),  92. 
Pecci,  Giovanni  (Apostolic  Protonotary  and 

Bishop  of  Grosseto),  62. 
Pelessino,  81. 
Piero,  Albizo  di,  32. 

—  (of  Pisa),  Domenico  di,  94. 

Puccio  di,  73. 

Pieta,  marble  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum), 

88. 

-  bronze  (S.  Antonio,  Padua),  104,  109. 

—  by  Michelangelo  (St.  Peter's,  Rome), 
123. 

Pietro,  Francesco  di,  103. 

Leopoldo,  Grand  Duke,  100. 

'Pippo  Spano  of  Legnaia/  painting  by  A. 

dal  Castagno  in  S.  Apollonia,  33. 
Pisa,  57  note  ;  S.  Stefano  dei  Cavalieri,  58,  59. 
Pisano,  Andrea,  34,  39. 

Giovanni,  3,  16. 

Niccolo,  3. 

Pitti  Gallery,  92. 

Pizzolo,  Niccolo,  103,  106  note. 

Poccetti,  27  note. 

Poggio  (Duomo,  Florence),  6,  9,  27,  43,  44. 

Pollaiuolo,  Antonio,  5,  9, 14  note  ;  influence 

of,  28  ;  '  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,'  Collegiata 

Staggia,  53. 
Prato  pulpit,  2,  9,  10, 14, 15,  55  note,  65,  71, 

75,  78,  79,  81,  88,  95,  107,  108. 


'  Preaching  of  the  Baptist,'  by  G.  di  Turino 

(Siena),  60. 
Prophet  (Mandorla  portal),  6,  12. 

—  statue  by  II  Rosso  (Campanile),  39,  42. 
Prophets,   statuettes    of    (Maudorla    portal, 

Duomo,  Florence),  4,  5, 6, 12,  22,  25, 27, 

32,  37,  40  ;  (Campanile),  5,  39  ;  heads 

of  (Duomo,  Florence),  23. 
'  Prudence/  by  G.  di  Turiuo  (Siena),  61  note. 
Pugliese,  Piero  del,  131. 
Putti,  9,  10,  36,  58,  60,  61,  62,  64,  66,  67, 

69,  74,  75, 77,  78,  79,  80,  87, 88, 98, 102, 

106,  107,  108,  116,  124,  125,  126,  127, 

128,  135,  144. 
with    Candelabra    (Madame    Andre), 

144. 

QUEBCIA,  JACOPO  DELLA,  4,  5,  60. 

Raising  of  Drusiana,  Medallion  (S.  Lorenzo), 

99. 

Reliefs  of  Saints,  stucco  (S.  Lorenzo),  97. 
Reliquary  for  Relics  of  S.  Anselmi  (Mantua) 

(unfinished),  16. 
Resurrection  (Pulpit,  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence), 

127. 

Reymond,  Marcel,  25,  28,  78,  88,  124. 
Richa,  Giuseppe,  101. 
Rilievo  Stiacciato,  7,  8,  34. 
Ringhiera,  86,  89. 
Risen  Christ  (made  for  Duomo,  Siena,  but 

refused),  62. 
Robbia,  Luca  della,  15,  55  note,  73  note,  75, 

76,    77,    81,    108,   140;     influence    of 

Donatello,  28,  100. 
Robbias,  the,  63. 

Roman,  portrait  of  a  (Louvre,  Paris),  145. 
Rome,   St.   Peter's,  14,   35,  64,  65-7,   123, 

126;    Ara  Coeli,  64,  70;    S.   Giovanni 

Laterano,  143. 

Sistine  frescoes,  123. 

Rossellino,  92,  101,  142. 
Rosso,  II,  25,  30,  39,  40,  42,  43. 
Rovinate,  Capponi  delle,  45. 
Rumohr's  Forschungen,  15  note. 

SACHS,  CURT,  35  note. 

Sacred  Girdle,  71. 

SS.    Annunziata,   Chapel   of,   54,    55    note, 

125. 
'  S.  Antonio,'  statue  of  (S.  Antonio,  Padua), 

107. 
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S.  Caterina  degli  Abbandonati,  Convent  of, 

69. 
S.    Cecilia,    bust   of  (Victoria    and    Albert 

Museum),  144,  145  ;  (Collection  of  Lord 

Wemyss),  145. 

S.  Cosimo,  stucco  relief  (S.  Lorenzo),  97. 
S.  Croce,  Church  of,  Florence,  6, 10,  25,  34, 

35,  79-81,  107,  127 ;  Cappella  Medici, 

54,  135. 

Convent  of,  frescoes  in,  7  note. 

S.  Damiano,  stucco  relief  (S.  Lorenzo),  97. 
S.  Daniel  (S.  Antonio,  Padua),  106,  107. 
'  St.  Francis/  statue  of  (S.  Antonio,  Padua), 

107. 

St.  George  (Bargello),  6,  32,  33,  35,  36,  37, 

101 ;   (bronze  cast  on  wall  of  Or  San 

Michele),  9,  23,  32,  40,  61. 
St.  George  slaying  the  Dragon  (Or  S.  Michele), 

8. 

S.  Giovanni,  Florence,  55. 
S.    Giovannino,  bust  of  (Palazzo  Martelli), 

142 ;  (Faenza  Pinacoteca),  142 ;   (Van- 

chettoni),  142,  143. 

S.  Girolamo,  wooden  statue  of  (Faenza),  143. 
'  S.  Giustina,'  statue  of  (S.  Antonio,  Padua), 

106. 

Convent  of,  102. 

'  St.  John,'  statue  of  (S.  Antonio,  Padua), 

108. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  (Martelli  Palace),  48. 
statue  of  (S.  Giovanni  Laterano, 

Rome),  143. 
series   of  statues   of,  6,  47-53 ; 

(Bargello),   9,   49,   50 ;   wooden  statue 

(Chapel  of  the  Florentines  in  S.  Maria 

dei    Frari,    Venice),    16,    50,    51,    52; 

bronze  statue  (Duomo,  Siena),  17,  50, 

61,  63,  121;   (Duomo,  Florence),  28; 
(Campanile),  39,  40 ;  (Martelli  Palace), 
48,   49 ;    terra-cotta  (Berlin),   49,  51  ; 
(Louvre,   Paris),   49 ;   bronze  (Berlin), 
60 ;  medallions  (S.    Lorenzo),   98,  99  ; 
(Duomo,  Siena),  127. 

Finger  of,  65. 

S.  Lorenzo,  Florence,  Church  of,  15,  17,  18, 

19,  95-101 ;  stucco  medallions,  8,  97-9  ; 

Cantoria,    18,    122,     123;     Evangelists 

(stucco  statues),  18,  122 ;    Pulpits,  10, 

18,  123-9. 

stucco  relief  (S.  Lorenzo),  97. 

St.  Louis  of  Toulouse  (S.  Croce),  34,  35,  56, 

62,  107. 
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S.  Louis  (S.  Antonio,  Padua),  35,  106,  107. 
St.     Luke,     relief    (Pulpit,     S.      Lorenzo, 

Florence),  127,  128. 

(S.  Antonio,  Padua),  109. 

S.  Maria  del  Fiore  (Duomo,  Florence),  4,  9, 

13,  14,  15,  21,  22,  27,  39,  40,  41,  62, 

63,  64,  73,  89,  93,  94,  95, 115, 129, 139  ; 

Cantoria,  14,  15 ;   Chapel  of  S.  Paolo, 

140 ;    cupola,   7,   15 ;    Operai   di,   12 ; 

Porta    dei   Canonici,   22 ;    Porta    della 

Mandorla,  6,  12,  22,  37 ;  Sacristies,  15, 

75,  144. 

Novella,  Church  of,  Florence,  89. 

Nuova,  Florence,  16  note. 

St.  Mark  (Or  S.  Michele),  2,  6,  8,  28,  30, 

32,    43,    59,    65,    94;     medallion    (S. 

Lorenzo),  98. 

relief  (S.  Antonio,  Padua),  109. 

St.  Matthew  (Or  S.   Michele),  35,  54;   (S. 

Antonio,  Padua),  108. 

medallion  (S.  Lorenzo),  97,  98. 

S.  Miniato,  Chapel  of,  54. 

S.  Niccolo  da  Bari,  81. 

St.  Peter  (Or  S.  Michele),  30. 

St.  Petersburg,  Hermitage,  62  note. 

'S.  Prosdocimo'  (Bishop  of  Padua),  statue 

of  (S.  Antonio,  Padua),  107. 
S.  Reparata,  statue  of  (S.  Maria  del  Fiore), 

27. 
S.  Bossore  (S.   Stefano  dei  Cavalieri,  Pisa), 

58,  59. 

St.  Sebastian,  121. 

S.  Stephen,  stucco  relief  (S.  Lorenzo),  97. 
St.  Thomas,  34. 
S.  Trinita,  Florence,  Church  of,  63  ;  Sacristy 

of,  38. 

S.  Zanobi,  statue  of  (S.  Maria  del  Fiore),  27. 
Saints,  statues  of  (S.  Maria  del  Fiore),  27. 
Salome,  61,  68,  69. 
Salviati,  Palace  of  the,  Florence,  67. 
Sano,  Turino  di,  60. 
Schmarsow,  Dr. ,  24,  50,  65,  85. 
Schrader,  118. 
Schubring,  Dr.  Paul,  12,  22,  34,  48,  85,  118 

note,  144,  145. 
Screen  (S.  Lorenzo),  100. 
Semrau,  Max,  123  note. 
Sepulchral  Slab  of  Giovanni  Crivelli  (Ara  Cosli, 

Rome),  14,  70. 

of  Giovanni  Peed  (Siena),  62,  70. 

Serchio,  7. 

Sforza,  Caterina,  138. 
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Shaw,  Quincy  (Boston,  U.S.A.),  135. 

Sibyls  (Campanile),  39. 

Siena,   60-3,  72,   122;    Altar  of  S.    Maria 

delle  Grazie,  62,  63. 
Duomo,  50,  51,  103  note,  126,  133; 

Baptistry  of  S.  Giovanni,  8-17,  54,  60. 
Sigismondo,  Emperor,  14,  64. 
Signorelli,  33,  99. 
Signoria  of  Modena,  120. 
Silvester,  Ed.,  103  note. 
Slaying  of  the  Dragon  (Or  S.  Michele),  33, 

34. 

Sluyter,  Hans,  66. 
Klaus,  statues  on  Puit  de  Mo'ise,  Dijon, 

28. 

Soderini,  the  younger,  Francesco,  41,  42. 
Sogliani,  Jacopo,  53. 
Solomon  (Campanile),  39. 
Squarcione,  16,  103,  111. 
Squarcionesques,  16. 
Staggia,  Collegiata,  53. 
Stemma  (Palazzo  Martelli).  90-1. 
Strozzi,  Onofrio,  38,  113. 

Palla,  15,  55,  102,  113. 

Palazzo,  24  note. 

Stufa,  Lorenzo  della,  139. 

Summonte,  Pietro,  118. 

Sword-hilt  (Turin),  88. 

'Symbols    of    Evangelists'    (S.     Antonio, 

Padua),  104,  108,  109. 

TABERNACLE    OF   THE   ARTE   DELLA  BECCAIA 

(Or  S.  Michele),  30. 
-  of  the  Parte   Guelfa  (Or  S.  Michele), 

8,  14,  35,  61,  66. 
Sacrament  (St.  Peter's,  Rome),  14, 

35,  36,  64,  65-7,  74,  81,  111. 
Tabernacles,  29. 

Tedesco,  Pietro  di  Giovanni,  29  note. 
Tergola,  Francesco  da,  103, 
Timon,  52. 

Tita  (sister  to  Donatello),  13. 
Titian,  51,  143. 

Tomb  of  Acciaioli  (Certosa),  146. 
Tomb  ofAragaezi  (Montepulciano),  58. 
Giovanni  di  Bicci  (S.   Lorenzo), 

95. 
Rinaldo  Brancacci  (S.  Angelo  a 

Nilo,  Naples),  13,  55,  56,  58. 

John  xxni.  (Baptistry),  54,  56,  57- 

Tomb  of  Carlo    Marsuppini,    by  Desiderio 

(S.  Croce),  93  note. 
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Tomb  of  Martin  v.  (Church  of  S.  Giovanni 
Laterano,  Rome),  design  attributed  to 
Donatello,  14  note. 

Doge   Tommaso    Mocenigo    (Church 

of  SS.   Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice),  37, 
58. 

Onofrio     Strozzi     (Sacristy     df     S. 

Trinita),  38. 

Tonans,  Jupiter,  28. 

Torelli,  (of  Fano)  Lelio,  132. 

Translation  of  Saint  John  to  Heaven,  medallion 

(S.  Lorenzo),  99. 
Turin  Museum,  88. 
Turino,  Giovanni  di,  60,  61  note. 
Tusculum,  Cardinal,  Bishop  of.     See  John 
xxiii.,  Pope. 

UCCELLO,  PAOLO,  20,  93,  115. 

Ufficiali  di  Torre,  137. 

Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence,  82,  83,  131,  138, 

141. 

Universita  della  Mercatanzia,  34. 
Urbano  da  Cortona,  103. 
Urbino,  Duke  of,  139. 
Uzzano,  Niccolo  da,  55. 
Uazano,  Niccolo  da  (Bargello),  44,  45,  49, 

91. 
family,  45. 

VACCHERECCIA,  87. 
Valente,  Francesco  del,  103. 
Valle,  Cardinal  delle,  138. 
Valori,  Alessandro,  145. 

Bartolommeo,  55. 

Filippo,  145. 


Vasari,  1,  7  note,  8,  11,  12,  13, 16, 17,  18, 19, 
20,  21,  24,  25,  26,  30,  31,  32,  35,  36, 37, 
40,  41,  43,  48  note,  49,  51,  52,  54,  55, 
57  note,  63,  65,  70,  73,  74  note,  76,  77, 
79,  81,  82,  83,  85,  90,  91,  93,  100, 
101,  102,  109,  112  note,  116,  117,  118, 
121,  122,  123,  130,  131,  132,  137,  138, 
139, 143. 

Vecchietta,  138. 

Vecchio,  Barbuto  (Bargello),  145,  146. 

Cosimo  il,  83,  100. 

Venetian  Senate,  16. 

Venice,  54. 

Accademia,  33. 

Chapel  of  the  Compagnia  di  S.  Giovanni 

Battista  in  S.  Maria  dei  Frari,  51. 

Church  of  SS.  Giovanni^e  Paolo,  37, 38. 
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Venice,  S.  Marco,  114,  115. 

S.  Maria  dei  Frari,  16,  50,  51,  52, 121. 

Verrocchio,  34,  101,  111  note,  113,  114,  115, 

119 ;  Putto  with  the  Dolphin,  83. 
Via  Pietra  Piana,  Florence,  133. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  8,  58,  62  note, 

67-8,  88,  111,  129,  135,  136,  144. 
Vienna,  K.  K.  Hofmuseum,  145. 
Violante  of  Bavaria,  Princess,  76. 
Virgil,  117. 
Virgin,  statue  with  enamel  eyes  (Museo  del 

Duomo),  27. 


Viscouti,  113. 

Volpaia,  Lorenzo  della,  36. 

WEISBACH,  DR.  WERNER,  136. 
Wemyss,  Collection  of  Lord,  145. 
Westminster,  Collection  of  Duke  of,  144. 
Winckelmann,  117. 
Window  of  Cupola  (Duomo),  89,  93,  94. 

ZECCA,  the,  Florence,  54. 
Zuccone  (Campanile),  5,  8,32,  39,  40,  41,  42, 
44,  45,  46,  91,  93,  101,  107. 
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PLATE  LII 
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